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SMITH. 



Edmund smith is one of those lucky writers 
who have, without much labour, attained high reputa- 
tion, and who are mentioned with reverence rather for 
the possesBion than the exertion of yncomnoon abilities. 
Of his life little is known ; and that little claims no 
praise but what can be given to intellectual excellence 
seldom employed to any virtuous purpose. His cha- 
racter, as given by Mr. Oldisworth with all the par- 
tiality of friendship, which is said by Dr. Burton to 
shew, ^ what fine things one man of parts can say of 
another,'* and which, however^ comprises great part of 
what can be known of ^r. Smith, it is better to tran- 
scibe at once than toiiake by pieces. I shall subjoin 
such little memorials as accident has enabled me to 
collect. 

Mr. Erhund Smith was the only son of an eminent 
merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter of the famous 
baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes of his father, which 
were soon followed by his death, were the occasion of 
the son's being left very young in the hands of a near 

in (one who married Mr. Neale's sister} whose 

. was Smith. 

lis gentleman and his lady treated him as their own 
d, and put him to Westminister school under the 

Vol. IL A 



6 SMHir. 

care of Dr. Busby ; whence, after the loss of his faithful 
and generous guardian (who^e name he assumed and 
retained) he was removed to Christ-church in Oxford, 
and there by his aunt handsomely maintained till her 
death ; after which he continued a member of that 
learned and ingenious^ society till within fire years of 
his own ; though, some time before his leaving Christ- 
church, he was sent for by his mother to Worscester, 
and oyirned apd acknowledged as her legitimate son ; 
which had not been mentioned, but to wipe off the as- 
persions that were ignorantly cast by some on his birth. 
It is to be remembered, for our author's honour, that, 
when at Westminster election he stood a candidate for 
one of the universities, he so signally distinguished 
himself by his conspicuous performuices, that there 
arose no sinall contention, between the representative 
electors of Trinity ^college in Cambridge and Christ- 
church in. Oxon, whicli of those two royal societies 
should adopt him as their own. fiut the electors of 
Trinity-college having the preference of choice that 
year, they resolutely elected him ; who yet, being in- 
vited at the same time to Christ-church, chose to accept 
of a studentship there. Mr Smith's perfections, as well 
natural as acquired, seem to %ave been formed upon 
Horace's plan, who says, in his " Art of Poetry." 

" — Ego nee stucHum sine divite vena, 
<* Nee rude quid profit video ingenium ; alterius sic 
" Altera poscit opem res^ 8c conjiirat amice." 

He was endowed by nature with all those excellent 
and necessary qualifications which are previous to the 
accomplishment of a great man. His memory was large 
and tenacious, yet by a c«nott«./f /?cj7i/ cAi<?/?y sr.sitrpti- 
ble of the finest inpressions it received from the best 
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authors he rcadj which it always preserved in their 
primitive strength and amiable orders 

He had a quickness of apprehension and vivacity of 
understanding which easily took in and- surmounted the 
most subtile and knotty parts of mathematics and meta- 
physics. His wit was [jrompt and flowing, yet solid and 
piercing ; his taste delicate, his head clear, and his way 
of expressing his thoughts perspicuous and engaging. 
I shall say nothhig of his person, which yet was so well 
tumedy that no neglect of himself in his dress could 
render it disagreeable ; insomuch that the fair sex, who 
observed and esteemed him, at once commended and 
reproved him by the name of the handsome sloven. An 
eager but generous and noble emulation grew up with 
him ; which (as it were a rational sort of instinct) push- 
ed him upon striving to excel in every art and science 
that could make him a credit to his college, and that 
college the ornament of the most learned and polite 
university; and it was his happiness to have several 
contemporaries and fellow-Students who exercised and 
excited this virtue in themselves and others, thereby 
becoming so deservedly in favour with this age ; and so 
good a proof of its nice discernment. His judgment, 
naturally good, soon ripened into an exquisite fineness 
and distinguishing sagacity, which, as it was active and 
busy, so it was vigorous and manly, keeping even paces 
with a rich and strong imagination, always upon the 
wing, and never tired with aspiring. Hence it was that, 
though he writ as young as Cowley, he had np puerili- 
ties; and his earliest produgtions were so far from 
>iaving any thing in them mean and trifling, that, like 
junior compositions of Mr. Stepney, they may make 
y authors blush. There are many of his first essays 
oratory, in epigram, elegy, and epique, still handed 
.x>ut the university in manuscript, which shew a ma^- 
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terly hand ; and, though maimed and injured by fre- 
quent transcribing, make their way into our most cele- 
brated miscellanies, where they shine with uncommon 
lustre. Besides those verses in the Oxford bck)ks which 
he could not help setting his name to> several of his 
compositions came abroad under other names, which 
his own singular modesty and faithful »lence strove it> 
vain to conceal. The Encaenia and public collections of 
the university upon state subjects were never in such 
esteem, either for elegy and congratulation^ as when^ he 
contributed most largely to them ; and it was natural 
for those who knew his peculiar way of writing to turn 
to his share in the work, as by far the most relishipg 
part of the entertainment. As his parts were extraor- 
dinary, so he well knew how to improve them ; and not 
only to poUsh the diamond, but enchase it in the most 
solid and durable metal. Though he wa& an academic 
the greatest part of his life» yet he contracted no sour- 
ness of temper, no spice of pedantry, no itch of dispu- 
tatioui or obstinate contention for the old or new philo- 
' sophyt no assuming way of dictating to others, which 
' are faults (though excusable) which some are insensi* 
bly led into who are constrained to dwell long within 
the walls of a private college. His conversation was 
pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace said of 
Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might justly be applied to 

'^ Nil ego contulerim jucundo saaus Amico.'* 

Sat. v. 1. 1. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 

pieces, he read the works of others with candour, and 

reserved his greatest severity for his own compositions ; 

, being readier to cherish and advance than damp or de« 

press a rising genius, and as patient of being excelled 



liimself (if aof could excel tnto) as industrious to excel 
others. 

'Twere to be wish^ be had confined himself to a 
|>artSGiiiar pnofesuon who was capable^ surpassing in 
an^ ^ but) in thiS| his want of application was in a great 
measure owing to his want of due encouragement. 

H^ passed through the exercises of the college and 
university with unusual applause ; and though he often 
suffered his friends to call him off from his retirements^ 
and to lengthen out those jovial avocations, yet his re- 
turn to ~ hb studies was so much the more passionate, 
and his intention upon those refined pleasures of readr 
ing and thinking so vehement (to which bis facetious 
and unbended ii^rvals b^re no proportion) thai the 
habit grew up<Hi him, and the series of meditation and 
reflection being kej^ up whole weeks together, he 
could better sort his ideas, and take in the sundry parts 
of a science at one view, without interruption or con^ 
fusion. Some indeed of his acquaintance, who were 
pleased to distinguish between the wit and the scholar, 
extolled him altogether on the account of these titles ; ^ 
but * others, who knew him better, could not forbear 
doing bim justice as a prodigy in both kinds. He had 
signalized himself, in the schools, as a philosopher and 
polemic of extensive knowledge and deep penetration; 
and went through all the courses with a wise regard to 
the dignky and importance of each science^ I remem- 
her him m the Divinity-school responding and disputing 
with a perspicuous ^er||^, a ready exactness, and 
comnoanding force, of argument when t)r. Jane wor- 
thily presided in the chair ; whose condescending anc) 
disinterested commendation of him gave him suCh a 

utation as silenced the envious malice of his ene- 

.os, who durst not contradict the approbation of so 

>{ound a master in theology. None of thos^ self- 

A 2 
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sufficient creatureff vfho have either tiified with ^ilo- 
sophy, by attempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered 
it with novel terms and burdensome explanations, un- 
derstDod its real weight and purity half so well ai^ 
Mr. Smith. He was toa discerning to allow of the cha- 
racter of unprofitable, rtigged^ and s^struse, which 
«ane superficial sciolists {so very smooth and pofitc as 
to admit of no impH^esssion) either out of an unthinking 
indolence or an ill^grounded prejudice had af&xed to 
this sort of studies. He knew the thorny terms of phi- 
losophy served well to fence in the true doctrines of 
religion ; and looked upon school-divinity as upon a 
rough but well-wrought armour', which migfit at once 
adorn and defend the Christian hero, and equip him Ibr 
the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long^ and prefect iotimacy with all 
the Greek and Latin classics ; with which he had care^ 
fully compared whatever was worth perusing in the 
French, Spanish, and Italian (to which languages he 
was no stranger) and in ail the celebrated writers of 
his own country. But then, according to the curious 
observation of the late carl, of Shaftesbury, he kept the 
poet in awe by regular criticism ; and, as it were, mar- 
ried the two arts for their mutual support and improve- 
ment. There was not a tract of credit uiJon that subject 
which he had not diligently examinetl, from AHstotle 
down to Hedelin and Bossu ; sa that, having each rule 
constantly before him, he could carry the art through 
every poem, and at once point ' out the grapes and de- 
formities. By this means he seemed to read with a 
design to correct as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste* every 
little delicacy that was set before bitn ; though it was 
impossible for him at the same time to be fed and noU'* 
I'ished with any thing but what was substantiaf aind^ 
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la^ng. He considered the ancients and moderns not 
as parties or rivals for fame) but as architects upon one 
and the same plan^ the art of poetry; according to 
which he. judged, approved, and blamedy without flat* 
tery or detraction. If he did not always commend the 
composiiions of others, it was not ill-nature (which was 
not in his temper)' but strict justice would not let him 
ca^a few Sowers set in ran1», a glib measure, and so * 
many couplets, by the name of poetry; he was of Ben 
Johnson'^ opinion, who could not admire 

— ^Verses aa smooth and soft as cream. 

In which there was neither depth nor stream. 

And therefore, thou^ his want of complaisance for 
some men's overbearing vanity made him enemies, yet 
the better part of mankind were obliged by the freedom 
of his reflections. 

His Bodlean speech, though taken from a remote 
and imperfect copy, hath shewn the world how great 
a master he was of the Ciceronean eloquence, mixed 
with the conciseness and force of Deroostheness, the 
elegant and moving turns of Piiny, and the acute and 
wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man understood 
Horace better, especially as to* his happy didtion, roll- 
ing numbers, beautiful imagery, and alternate mixture 
of the soft and the sublime. This endeare'd Dr. Hanne's 
odes to him, the finest genius for Latin lyric since thil« 
Augustan age. His friend Mr. Philips's ode to Mr St 
John (late lord Bolingbroke) after the manner of Hor- 
ace's Lusory or Amatorean odes, is certainly a master 
^ece ; but Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the sublimer 
ad, though, like Waller's writings upon Oliver Crom- 
ell, it wants not the, most delicate and. surprising turns 
culiar to the person praised. I do not remember to 
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have seen any thing like it in Dr. Bathurat>* who had 
made some attempts this way with 'applause.^ He was 
an excellent judge of humanity ; and so good a his- 
torian,^ that in familiar discourse he would talk over the 
most memorable &cts in antiquity, the lives, actions, 
and characters of celebrated men, with amazing 6aiciU- 
ty and accuracy. As he had thoroughly read and digest- 

' ed Thuanus's works, sq he was able to copy after 1^ ; 
and his talent in this kiiul was so well known and allow^* 
ed that he had been singled out by some great men to 
write a history which it was their interest to have done 
witli the utmost art and dexterity^ 

I shall not mention for what reasons this, design was 
dropped, though they are very much to Mr^ Smith's 
honour* The truth is and I speak it before living witi» 
nesses, whilst an agreeable company could fix him up- 

' on a subject of useful literature nobody shone to great- 
er advantage ; he seemed to be that Memius whom Lu» 
cretius speaks of ; 

•^-Qaem tu dea, tempore in omni 

Omaibus om^um voiasiti exeeOese rebus. 

His works are not many, and those scattered up and 
down in miscellanies and collections, being wrested 
from him by his friends with g;reat difficulty aro} reluc- 
tance. All of them together make but a small part 
^f0 that much greater body which lies dispersed in the 
possession of numerous acquaintance ; and cannot per- 
haps be made entire, without great injustice to him, 
because few of them had his last hand, and the trans- 
criber was often obliged to take the liberties of a friend. 

* B?. Ralph Bathurst^ whose life and literary remains where 
published in 1761^ by Mr. Thomas Wsrton. C 
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His condolence for the death of Mr. Philips is i\ill of 
the noblest beauties^ and hath done justtc^ to the ashes 
of that second Milton, whose writings will last as Iwag 
as the English language, genero^ty, and valour. For 
him Mr. Smith had contracted ^ perfect friendship ; a 
passion he was most susceptible df, and whose laws he 
looked upon as sacred and inviolable. ^ 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all the 
life, proportion, and embellishments, bestowed on it 
which an exqubite skill, a warm imagination, and a cool 
judgment, possibly could bestow on it. The epique, 
lyric, elegiac, every sort of poetry he touched upon, 
(and he touched upon a great variety) was raised to its 
proper height, and the differences between each pf 
them observed with a judicious accuracy. We saw the 
old rules and new beauties placed in admirable order 
by each other ; and there was a predominant fancy and 
spirit of his own infused, superior to what some draw 
off from the ancients, or from poesies here and there 
culled out of the modems, by a painful Industry and^ser- 
vile imitation. His ccmtrivances were adroit and maf^Ui- 
cent ; his images lively and adequate ; ^is sentSmenIs 
charming and msijestic ; his expressions. . natural and 
bold ; his numbers various and sounding ; and that ena-t 
melled mixture of classical wit^ . which without redun^ 
dance and affectation^^parkled through his wri^ngs, and 
were no less pertinent and agreeable. .- / — 

His Phadra is a consummate tragt^y,^ and the suc- 
cess of it was as great as the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his friends could promise or foresee. The 
number of nights, and the common method of -filling 
* house, are not always the surest marks of ; judging 
it encouragement a play meets with ; but the gen^- 
ity of all the persons of a refined t&ste about town 
remarkable on tWs occasion ;^a^ it must not b^ 
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forgot^ how zealously Mr. Addison espoused his in- 
terest, with «11. the elegant judgment and diffusive 
good^nature for whicii that accomplished gentlemsm 
ai^i author is -so jus$}y vjilued by mankind. But as to 
"PAmdruy she has >:ertmnly made a finer^ figure under 
,Mr. Smith's; comluct upbn the English staj^e, than 
either.'ln Romib or Athens; and if she excels the Greek 
and Latin Phadra^ I need not say she surpasses the 
French -ooe^ though embellished with whatever regular 
beaiitieslnd moving soilness Racine himself could, g^ve 
her. V 

No man had a juster notion of the difficulty of com- 
posing than Mr. Smith ; and sometimes he would 
create greyer difficulties than he had reason to appre- 
hend; Writing with ease what (as Mr. Wycherley 
speaks) may be easily written, moved bis indignation. 
When he was writing upon a subject, he would seri- 
ously consider what .Demosthenes, Homer, Virgil, or 
Horace^ tf alive, ;lvould say upon that occasion, whicli 
wliejtted bimloi^ceed himself as well as others. Ne« 
verf&less, he could not or would not finish several 
subjects he undertook; which may he imputed either 
to the briskness of his fancy, still hunting after a new. 
'matter, or to^ an octasipnal indolence, which spleen and 
las^tude brought upon him^ which, of all his foibles, 
the world was least inclined; to forgive. That this wa^ 
not.ovrtn^ to conceit or^V^nity, or a fulness of himself, 
(a frailty which l^s been imputed to no less men than 
^Sbakspeare*-and Jonson) is clear from hence ; because 
tie left his works to the entire disposal of his friends, 
whosd most rigorous censures he even courted and so- 
licited, submitting to their animadversions and the free- 
dom they took with them with an unreserved and prudent 
' resignation^ 
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2 have seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed set out analytically ; wherein the 
fable, structure^ and connexion, the iiaages, incidents,. 
moraU episodes, and a great variety of ornaments, were 
so finely laid out, so v^eil fitted to the rules of art, and 
squared so exactly to the precedents of the ancients, 
that I have often locked on these poetical elements 
with the same concern with which curious m^ are 
affected at the sight of the most entertaining remains 
and ruins of an antique figtfte ior %Xt|lding. Those frag* 
ments of the learned, which some men have been so 
proud of their pains in collecting, are useless rarities, 
without form and without 1^, when compared with 
these embryos, which w^ted not spirit enough to f)re- 
serve them ; so that I cannot help thinking that if some 
of them were to come abroad they would be as higiily 
valued by the^poets as the skeches of Julio and Titian 
are by the pamters ; though there is notliing in them 
but a few outlines, as to the design and proportion. 

It must be confessed, that Mr. Smith had some de- 
fects in his conduct, which those are most apt to re- 
member who could imitate him in nothing else. His 
freedom with himself drew severer acknowledgements 
from him than all the malice he ever provoked was ca- 
pable of advancing, and he did not scruple to give even 
his misfortunes the hard name of faults; but if ^ the 
world had half his good nature all the shady parts 
would be entirely sti uck out of his character. 

A man who, under poverty, calamities, and disap- 
pointments, could make so many friends, and those so 
truly valuable, must have just and noble ideas of the 
passion of friendship, in the success of which consisted 
greatest, if not the only happiness of his life. He 
;w very well what was due to his birth, though, for- 
e threw lum short of it in every other circumstance 
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of life. He avoided making any^ though perhaps rea- 
sonable) cbm plaints of her dispensations, under which 
he bad honour enough to be easyi without touching the 
favours she flung in his way when offered to him at a 
price of a naore durable reputation. He took care t0 
have no dealings with mankind in ^hich he could not 
be just ; and he desbed to be at no other expense in 
his pretensions than that of intrinsic merit, which was 
the only burthen and reproach he ever brought upon 
his friends. He cog^d sa^, as Horace did of himself, 
what I never yet saw'tmnslated : 



** Meo sum paaper in ere." 

At his coming to town, no man was more surround- 
ed by all those who really had or pretended to wit, or 
m^re courted by the great men who had then a power 
and opportunity of encouraging arts and sciences, and 
gave proofs of their fondness for the name of Patron in 
many instances, which will ever be remembered t6 
their glory. Mr. Smith's character grew upon his 
friends by intimacy, and out-went the strongest pre* 
posessions which had been conceived in his favour. 
Whatever quarrel a few sour creatures, whose obscu- 
rity is their happiness, may pos»bly have to the age^ 
yet amidst a studied neglect and total disuse of all those 
ceremonial attendences^ fashionable equipments, and 
external recommendation, which are thought necessary 
introductions into the grande mondcj this gentlemen 
was so happy as still to please; and whilst the rich 
the gay, the noble, and honourable, saw how much he 
excelled in wit and learning, they ea»ly forgave him 
all other differences. Hence it was that both his ac- 
quaintance and retirements were his own free choice. 
What Mr. Prior observes upon a very great charact^ 
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was trae of hitn, €hat mo9t of hU faulu broughi their 
excuse vfUh thenu 

Those who hlamed him roost understood him leas^ 
it heing the custom of the vulgar to charge an excess 
upon the most complaisant, and to form a character by 
the morals of a few, who have sometimes spoiled an 
hour or two in good company. Where only fortune is 
wanting to moke a great name, that single exception 
can never pass upon the best judges and most equita- 
ble d>6ervers of mankind ; and when the time comes 
for the world to spare their pity, we may justly enlarge 
our demands upon them for their admiration. 

Some few years before his death, he had engaged 
himself in several considerable undertakings ; in all 
which he had prepared the world to expect mighty 
things from him. I have seen about ten sheets of his 
English Pindar^ which exceeded any thing of that kind 
I could ever hope for in our own language. He had 
|i drawn out a plan of a tragedy of the Lady Jane Gray^ 
and had gone through several scenes of it* But he 
could not well have bequeathed that Work to better 
hands than where, I hear, it is at present lodged ; and 
the bare mention of two such names may justify the 
largest expectations, and is sufficient to make the town 
an agreeable invitation. 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was Longinua^ 

He had finished an entire translation of the Sublime j 

which he sent to the reverend Mr. Richard Parker, a 

friend of his, late of Meiton College, an exact critic in 

the Greek tongue} from whom it came to my hands. 

The French version of Monsieur Boileau, though truly 

„ jle, Was far short of it. He proposed a large ad- 

■^ *^ "his work, of notes and observations of his own, 

sntire system of the Art of Poetry, in three 

ks, under the titles of Thought^ Diction^ and Figure^ 

OLi n. B / 
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I saw the last of these perfectt and in a fair copy, iu 
which he shewed prodigious judgment and reading; 
and particvilarly had reformed the Art of Rhetoi^ic,^ by ^ 
reducing that vast and confused heap of terms, with 
which a, long succession of pedants had encumbered 
the world, to a veiy narrow compass^ comprehending 
all that was useful and ornamental in poetry. Under 
#ach head and chapter, he intended to make remarks 
upon all the ancients and moderns, the Greek, Latii^ 
English, French, Spanish, and Italian poets, and to 
note their several beauties and defects. 

What remains of his works is left, as I am informed, 
ip the hands of men of worth and judgment, wha 
loved him. It cannot be supposed they woukl suppress 
any tlung that was bis, but out of respect to his me- 
mory, and for want of proper . hands to fimsh what so 
great a genius had beg^n. 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written while 
his admiration Was yet fresh and his kindness warm ; 
and therefore such as, without any crimmal purpose ^f 
deceiving, shews a strong desire to make the most of 
all favourable truth. I cannot much commend the per- 
formance. The praise is often indistinct, and the sen- 
tences are loaded with words of more pomp than use. 
There is little, however, that can be contradicted, even 
when a plainer tale comes to be told. 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of Smith, was 
born at Handley, the seat of the Leehmeres, in Wor- 
cestershire. , The year of his birth is uncertain.* 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known to 
have been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain those 

* By his epitaph he appears to have been 42 years old when 
he died. He was consequently born in the year 1668. R. 
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youth long at school of whom heliad forme d the high- 
est expectations. Smith took his master's degree on 
the 8th of July, 1696 ; he therefore was probably ad* 
Tiiitted into the university in 1689) when we may su[r- 
pose.him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was such 
as has been told ; but the indecency and licentiousness 
of, his behavour drew upon him, Dec. 24, 1694, while 
he was yet only bacheloc^ a public admonition, entered 
upon record, in order to his expulsion. Of this reproof 
the effect is not known. He was probably less noto- 
lious. At Oxford, as we all know, much will be for- 
given to literary inerit ; and of that he had exhibited 
sufficient evidence by his excellent ode on the death of 
the great Orientalist, Dr. Pocock, who died in 1691, 
and whose praise n^Ust haive been written by Smith 
when he had been but two years in the university. 

This ode, which closed the second volume of the 
Musa Anglicana^ though perhaps some objections may 
be made to its Latinity, is by far the best Lyric com- 
position in th^t collection ; nor do I know where to find 
it equalled among the modem writers. It expresses, 
with great felicity, images not classical in classical dic- 
tion : its digressions and returns, have been deservedly 
recommended by Trapp as models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley : 

Testitur hinc tot sermo coloribus 
Quot tu, Po4!io&ki» dissimilis tui 
Orator effers, quot vicissim 
, Te raemores celebrare gaudent 

[ will not commend the figure which makes the ora- 
' pronounce the colours or give to colours memory 
.wd delight. I quote it| however, ^s an imitation of these 
*ines; 
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So musy languages he had in store. 

That only £une shall speak of him in more. ' 

The »tnile, by which an old man, retaining the fife 
of his youth, is compared to ^tna fiaming through the 
snow, which Smith has used with great pomp, is stolen 
from Cowley, howerer little worth the labour of con- 
veyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of master of arts^ 
July 8, 1 696. Of the exercises which he performed on 
that occasion, I have not heard any thing memorable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputation r 
for he continued to cultivate his mind, though he did 
not amend his irregularities : by which he gave so 
much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the dean and chap* 
ter declared « the place of Mr Smith void, he having 
been convicted of riotous behaviour in the house of 
Mr. Cole, an apothecary ; but it was referred to the 
dean when and upon what occasion the sentence should 
be put into execution/' 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of his 
college could hardly keep him, and yet wished that he 
would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance of 
decency ; in his own phrase, be whitened himself, har- 
ing a desire to obtain the censorship, an office of ho- 
nour and some profit in the college ; but, when the 
election came, the preference was given to Mr. Foulkes, 
his junior : the same, I suppose, that joined with 
Freind in an edition of part of Demosthenes. The cen- 
sor is a tutor ; and it was not thought proper to trust 
the superintendence of others to a man who took so little 
care of himself. 

From this time Smith employed his malice and bis 
wit against the destny Dr. Aldrich, whom he considered 
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as the opponent of his cladro. Of his lampoon upon 
hini) I once hearda sin^e line two gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and Oxford 
was unwilling to lose him: he was endured^ with all 
Kb pranks and his vices, two years longer ; but on Dec 
30^ 1705 f at the instance of all the canons, the sentence 
declared jGve years before was put in execution. 

The execution was, I believe, silent and tender ; for 
one of bis friends, from whom I learned much of his 
life, appeared not to know it. 

< He was now driven to London, where he associated 
himself with the whigs, whether because they were in 
power, or because the lories had expelled him, or be- 
cause he was a whig by principle, may perhaps be 
doubted. He was, however, caressed by men of great 
abilities, whatever were their party, and was supported 
by the liberality of those who delighted in his conver- 
sation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by, Oldisworth, to 
have made hiin useful. One evening, as he was sitting 
with a friend at a tavern, he was called down by the 
waiter; and,. having staid some time below, came up 
thoughtful. After a pause, said he to his friend, << He . 
that wanted me below was Addison, whose business 
was to tell me that a History of the Revolution was 
intended, and to propose that I should undertake it, 
I said, ' What shall I do with the character of lord 
Sunderland ?' and Addison immediately returned, 
* When, Rag, were you drunk last ?* and went away.** 

Cafitain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford by 
his negligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of Lin- 

oln's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend of Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some profitable 

mploymentsj but, as they could not deprive him of 
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any real esieeni) they left him many ftiends ; and no 
man was ever better introduced to the theatre than he, 
who, in that violent conflict of parties, had a prologue 
and epilogue from the first wits on either side. 

But learning and nature will now and then ts^ke dti^. 
ferent courses. His play pleased the critics, and the cri- 
tics only. It was, as Addison has recorded^ hardly 
heard the third night. Smith had indeed trusted en- 
tirely to his merit, had ensured no band of applauders, 
nor used any artifice to forc^ success, and found that 
native excellence was not sufficient for its mvn support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who ad- 
vanced the price from fifty guineas^ the current rate, 
to sixty ; and. Halifax, the general patron, accepted the 
dedication. Smithes indolence kept him from writing 
tl|e dedication, till Lintot, after fruitless importunity, 
,gave notice that he would publish the play without it, 
' Now, therefore, it was written ; and Halifax expected 
the author witi) his book, a,nd had prepared to reward 
him with a place of three hundred pounds a-year. 
Smith, by pride, or caprice, or indolence, or bashful- 
ness, neglected to attend him, though doubtless warned 
and pressed by his friends, and at last missed his re- 
ward by not going to solicit it, . 

Addison has, in the Spectator, mentioned the neglect 
of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the. nation, and 
imputes it to the fondness for operas then prevailing. 
The authority of Addison is great ;,yet the voice of the 
people} when to please the people is the purpose, de- 
serves regard. In this question, I cannot but think the 
people in the right. - The fable is mythological, a story 
which we are accustoped to reject as false ; and the 
manners are so distant from our own, that we knew 
them not from sympathy, but by study ; the ignorant do 
not understand the action ; the learned reject it as ^ 
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school^boy's tale f inereduiuM odi. Wtmt I cannot for a 
moment believe, I cannot for a moment behold with 
interest or anxiety. The aentimenta tbaa remote from 
life are removed yet further by the diction, which ia too 
luxuriant and splendid for dialogue, and envefopes the 
thoughts rather than displays them. It is a scholar*s 
play, H»u€h as may please the reader rather than the 
spectator ; the work of a vigouroos and elegant mind, 
accustomed to please itself with its owh conceptions, 
but of little acquaintance with the course of life. 

Dennis tells us, in one of his pieces, that he had once 
a design to have written the tragedy of Phadra ; but 
was convinced that the action was too mythotogicaL 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phdtdra 
died John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of 
Smith, who on that ocasion^ wrote a poem, which 
justice must place, among the best elegies which our 
language can shew, an elegant mixture of fondness and 
admiration, of dignity and softness. There are some 
passages too ludicrous ; but every human pei*formance 
has its faults; 

This elegy it was the mode among his friends to 
purchase for a guinea ; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous, it was a very profitable poem. 

Of his P^n(i<zr mentioned by Oldiswqrth, I have n^ver 
otherwise hoards His Longinu^ he intended to acompa* 
oy with .some illusitraiions, and had selected his instan- 
ces ofihej&ise Bubiinw from the works of Blackmore. 

He resolved to try again the fortune of the stage, 
with the story of lady Jane Grey, It is not unlikely that 
his experience of the ineffiicacy and incredibility of a 
-i thological tale might determine him to choose an 
] Lon from the £ngli$h history, at no ^ great distance 
\ nx our own times, which was to end in a real^ event, 
] duced by the opieradoB of known characters. 
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A subject wtllnot easily occur that can give more 
opportunities of informing the understanding, for which 
Mr. Smith was unquestionably qualified, or for moTiDg 
the passions, in which I suspect him to have had less 
power. 

Having formed his plan and collected materials, he 
declared that a few months would complete hb design 
and, ihat he might pursue his work with less frequent 
avocations, he was, in June, 1710,ioyitedby Mr. George 
Ducket to his house at Gartham, in Wiltshire. Here 
he found such opportunities of indulgence as did not 
much forward his studies, and particularly some strong 
ale, too delicious to be resisted. He ate and drank till 
he found himself plethoric ; and then, resolving to 
ease himself by evacuation, be wrote to an apothe- 
cary in the neighbourhood a prescription of a purge so 
forcible, that the apothecary thought it his duty to delay 
it till he had given notice of its danger. Smith, not 
pleased with the contradiction of a shopman, and boast- 
ful of his own know lege, treated the notice with rode 
contempt, ahd swallowed his own medicine, which, in 
July, 1710, brought him to the grave. He was buried 
at Gartham. 

Many years afterwards. Ducket communicated to 
Oldmixon the historian, an account pretended to have 
been received from Smith, that Clarendon's history 
was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Smalri^ge, 
and Atterbury ; and that Smith was employed to forge 
and insert the alterations^ 

This story was published triumphantly by Oldmixon, 
and may be supposed to have been eagerly received ; 
but its progress was soon checked ; for finding its way 
into the journal of Tr^voux, it fell under the eye of 
Atterbury, then an exile in France, who immediately 
denied the charge, with this remarkable particular, 
that he never in his whole life had once spoken to 
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Smith ;* his company being, as must be inferred, not 
accepted by those who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently refuted by 
Dr» Burton, of Eton, a man eminent for literature ; and, 
though not of the same party with Aldrich and Atter- 
bury, too studious of truth to leave them burthened 
with a false charge. The testimonies which he has 
eoUected have convinced mankind that either Smith or 
Ducket, was guilty of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those parts of 
Smith's life which, with more honour to his name, might 
have been concealed. ~ 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He was a man 
of such estimation among his companions, that the ca- 
sual ceiisures or praises which he dropped in conver* 
sation were considered, like those of Scaliger, as wor- 
thy of preservation. 

He had great readiness and exactness of criticism^ 
and by a cursory glance over a new composition would 
exactly tell all its faults and beauties. 

He vas remarkable for the power of reading with 
great rapidity, and of retaining, with great fidelity, 
what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present question 
inquired ; and, when his friends expressed their won- 
der at his acquisitions, made in a state of apparent 
negligence at^didrunkenness, he never discovered his 
hours of reading or method of study, but involved him- 
self in affected silence, and fed his own vanity with 
their admiration. 

See Bishop Attetbur}**« «* Bpistolary correspondence," 1799, 
. nr. p. 126. 133. In the same work, vol. I. p. 325, it ap- 
UTS that Smith was at one time suspected by Atterbury to 
-ive been the author of the « Tale of a Tub ." N. 
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One practice he had) which was easily observed ; if 
any thought or image was presented to his mind that 
he couid use or improve, he did not sqifer it to be lost ; 
but, amidst the jolity of a tavern, or in the warmth of 
conversation, very diligently committed it to' paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires of hints 
for his new tragedy ; of which Rowe, when they were 
put into his hands, could make, as he says, very little 
use, but which the collector considered as a valuable 
stock of materials. * 

When he came to London, his way of life connected 
him with the licentious and dissolute : and he affected 
the airs and gaiety of a man of pleasure ; but his dress 
was always deficient ; scholastic cloudiness stiH hiing 
about him ; and his merriment was sure to produce the 
scorn of his companions. 

With all his carelessness and all his vices, he was 
one of the murraerers at fortune : and wondered why 
he was suffered to be poor, when Addison was caressed 
and preferred; nor would a very little- have contented 
him ; for he estimated his wants at six hundred pounds 
a year. 

In his course of reading, it was particular that he had 
diligently perused, and accurately remembered, the old 
romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and Vas 
something contemptuous in his treat§ient of thosfe 
whom he considered as not qualified to opposle or con- 
tradict him. He had itiany frailties ; yet it cannot but 
be supposed that he had great merit, who could obtain 
to the same play a prologue from Addison and an epi- 
logue from Prior ; and who could have at once the pa- 
tronage of Halifax, and the praise of Oldis worth. 

For the power of communicating these minute c me- 
morials, I am indebted to my conversation with Gilbert 
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Walmslcf , late registrar of the ecclesiastical court of 
Litchfield, who was acquainted both with Smith and 
Ducket; and declared, that, if the tale concerning Cla- 
readoi^were forged, be should. suspect Ducket of the 
falsehood ; ^ for Rag was a man of great veracity.*' 

Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mindf 
let me indulge myself in the rememberance". I knew 
him very early ; he was one of the first friends that 
literature procured me, and I hope that at least my gra* 
litijde made me worthy of his notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only not a boy ; 
yet, he never received my notions with qontempt. He 
was a whig, with all the virulence and malevolence of 
his party ; yet difierence of opinion did not^ keep us 
apart. I honoured him, and he endured me. 
\ He had mingled with the gay world, without exemp- 
tion from its vices or its follies, but had never neglected 
the cultivation of his mind ; his belief of revelation was 
unshaken; his learning preserved his principles; tie 
grew first regular, and then pious. 

His studies had been so various, tbs^t I am not able 
to name a man of equal knowledge. His acquaintance 
with books was great ; and what he did not immediately 
know, he could at least tell where to find. Such was 
his aipplitude of learning, and such his coplousne^ss of 
communication, that it may be doubted whether a day 
now passes in which I have not some advantage from 
bis friendship. « 

At this man*s table I enjoyed mapy cheerful and in- 
structive hours, with companions such as are not often 
found ; with one who has lengthened and one who has 

" .Jdened life ; with Dr. James, whose skill in phy- 

will be long remembered, and with David Garrick, 

)m I hoped to have gratified with this character of 

common friend ; but what are the hopes of man ! 
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I am disappointed by that stroke of death which has 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations and impoverished the 
public stock of harmless pleasure. 

'In the library at Oxford is the following ludicrous 
Analysis of Pocockius : 

EX AUTOGRAPHO. 

[Sent by the author to Mr. Urry.] 

Ofusculum hoc, Halberdane amplissime, in lucenji 
proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acumen subveri- 
tus magis quam bipennis. Tandem aliquando oden hanc 
ad temitto sublimem, teneram, fiebilem, suavem, qua- 
lem demum divinus (si Mu^s vacaret) scripsisset Gas- 
trellus : adeo scilicet sublimem ut inter legendum dor- 
mire, adeo flebilem ut ridere velis. Cujus elegantiam 
ut melius inspicias, versuum ordinem & materiam bre- 
viter referam. Imus versus de duobus prxliis decan- 
tatis. 2dus & 3us de Lotbaringio, cuniculis subterra- 
neis saxis, ponto, hostibus, Sc Asia. 4tu8 8c 5tus de ca- 
tenis, subdibus, uncis, draconibus, tigribus, & crocodi- 
lis. 6us, 7us, 8us,9us, de Gomorrhi, de Babylone, Ba- 
bele, & quodam domi suae peregrino. 1 Ous, aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio. 11 us, 12us, de Syria, Solymft. ISusi, 
14us,de Hosea, & quercu, & de juvene quodam valde 
scne. I5us, 16us, de Mtni^ & quomodo iEtna Pocockio 
sit valde similis. irus, I8us, de tuba, astro, umbra, 
flammis, rotis, Pocockio non neglecto. Csetera de 
Christianis, Ottomanis, Babyloniis, Arabibus, & gra- 
vissim& agrorum melancholia ; de C«sare Flaccoy* 
Nestore, & miserando juvenis cujusdam florentissimi 
fato, anno aetatis suae centesimo praematur^ abrepti. 
Quae omnia cum accurate expenderis, necesse &. eut 

•pro Flacco, aninjp paulo attentiorc, scripslssem Mdrone. 
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oden banc meam admirand^ plan& varietate constare fa- 
tearis. Subit<5 ad Batavos proficiacor, lauro ab iUis do« 
nandus. Prius vero Pembrochkfisea toco ad cartamen 
Foeticum. Vale. 

Illastrissima tua deoscular crunu 

E, SMITH. 
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Of Mr. RICHARD duke lean find few memo- 
rials* He was bred at Westminster* and Cambridge ; 
and Jacob relates, that he was some time tutor to the 
Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not ill 
qualified for poetical compositions ; and being consci- 
ous, of his powerS) when he left the university, he en- 
listed himself among the wits* He was the famiiiaf' 
friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among other popu- 
lar names, in the translations of Ovid and Juvenal. Iiv 
his BevieWi though unfinished, are some vigorous lines. 
His poems are not below mediocrity ; nor have I found 
muc^h in them to be praised.f 

With the wit he seems to have shared the dissolute- 
ness of the times; for some of his compositions are 
such as he must have reviewed with detestation in his 

* He was admitted there in 1670 ; was elected to Trinity 
College Jpambridge, in 1675 ; and took bis master^l degree in 
1682. N. 

f They make » part of a volume published by Tonson in 
dvo. 1717, containing the poems of the Earl of Roscommon and 
the Duke of Buckingham's Etua^ oh Poetiy ; but i weA* first 
publiflfaed in Ihyden's Miscellaiiy, as were most, if not all ef 
the poems in that eoUection. H. 
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latter days^ when he published those Sermons which 
Felton has GoMmended. 

Perhaps, like some other foeUsh young men, he ra« 
ther talked than li?ed viciously, hi an age when he that 
would be thought a wit was afraid to say his prayers ; 
and) whatever might have been bad in the first part of 
his life, was surely condemned and reformed by his bet- 
ter judgment. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts and Fellow of 
Trinity College, in Cambridge, he wrote a peom on 
the marriage of the Lady Anne with George Prince of 
Denmark. 

He then took orders ;*nand} being made prebendaky 
of Gloucester, became a proctor in cbitvocaHon for that 

[ churth, and chaplirin to qu^^n Al^ne* 

K In 1710, he was, preSeiHed by the Bifihop of Win- 

ciieiater to the Wealthy living ^^f Witney in * Oxford- 
-shire. Which he enjoyed but a f<6w n^ontha. On Febru- 
ary 10, 1 7 lo- 11 , having returned from an ' entertaiin- 
ment, he was foun^d dead the next morning. His 4e(ith 
is mentioned in S'^iift's JoUmaL 

•He was • presented to the rectory of ^h^by in Leicester- 
/»bire in 1687-8; a(id obtained a prebend at Gloucester in 
1688. 51. 
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William king was bom Ui London in 166S; i 
the son of Ezekbi King) a gentleman. He was allied ^ 
to the^family of Clarendon. * . , 

From Westminster-school, where, he was a scholar 
on the foundation under the €<are of Dr. Busby, he was ^ 
at eighteen elected to Christ-church, in Idai i where 
he is said to have prosecuted his studies with so muchi 
intenseness and activity, that before he was eight years i 
standing he had read over, and made remarks upon, 
twenty-two thousand odd hundred books ^nd manu- | 
scripts.* The . books were certainly not yery long, the 
manuscripts not very difficult, nor the remarks very j 
large ; for the calculator will find that he despatched | 
seven a day for every day of his eight yeaii : with a ] 
remnant that more than satisfies most other students*. 
He took his degree in the most expcQ^ive manner, as 
a grand comfiounder ; whence it is inferred that he in- 
herited a ccHisiderable fortune. 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made mas- 
ter of arts, he published a confutation of Varillas's ac- 
count of Wickliffe ; and engaging in the study of the 

•This appears by his ^'Adversaria,'* printed in his worics 
e<Kt 1776. 3 vols. C. 
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'oml laW} became doctor in 1692^ and was admitted ad- 
vocate at Doctofs commons. 

He had alread7 made some translations from the 
French, and written some humorous and satirical 
pieces; when, in 1 694, Moleswortb published huyic^ 
count of Denmarkyiti which he treats the Danes and 
their monarch with great contempt ; and takes the op- 
portunity^ of in»nuating those wild principles, by which 
he supposes liberty to be established, and by which his 
adversaries suspect that all subordination^and govern- 
ment is endangered. 

This book offended prince George ; and the Danish 
-minister presented a memorial against it. The princi- 
ples of its author did not please Dr. King) and there- 
fore he undertook to confute part, and laugh at the 
rest. The controversy is now forgotten ; and books of 
tliis kind seldom live long, when interest and resent- 
ment have ceased. 

In 1697, he mingled in the controversy between 
Boyle and Bentley ; and wasvone of those who tried what 
wit could perform, in opposition to learning, on a ques- 
tion which earning only could decideu 

In 1 699, was published by him Ji Journey to Z^on' 
don^ after the mtthod of Dr. Martin Lister, who had 
published j^ Journey to Paris, And, in 1 700, he satiri- 
sed the Royal Society, at least sir Hans Sloane their 
president, in two dialogues, entitled The Tranactioner. 

Though he was a regular advocate in the courts of 
civil and can6h law, he did not love his profession, nor 
indeed any kind of business which interrupted his vo- 
luptuary dreams, or forced him to rouse from that in- 
dulgence in which only he could find delight His repu- 
tation as a civilian was yet maintained by his judg- 
ments in the courts of delegates, and raised very high 

by the address and knowledge which he discovered ip 
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1700, when he defended the earl of Anglesea against 
his lady, afterwards duchess of Buckinghamshire, who 
s&ed for a divorce, and obtained it. 

The expense of his pleasures and neglect of busUiess 
had now lessened his revenues ; and he was wiiling^ to 
accept of a settlement in Ireland, where, about 1702 
he was made judge of the admiralty, commisaoner aF 
the prizes, keeper of the records in Birmingham's 
tower, and vicar-general to Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of hioi 
who will not stretch out his hand to take it. King soon 
found a friend, as idle and thoughtless as himself, in 
Uptoit, one of the judges, who had a pleasant house 
called Mountown, near Dublin, to which King frequent- 
ly retired ; delighting to neglect his interest, foi^et his 
cares, and desert his duty. 

Here he wrote Multy of Mountown^ a poem ; by 
which, thought fanciful readers in the pride of sagacity 
have given it a poliiical interpretation, was meant ori- 
ginally no more than it expressed, as it was dicts^ted 
only by the author's delight in the quiet of Mountown, 

In 1708, when lord Wharton was sent to govern Ire- 
land, King returned to London, with his poverty, his 
idleness and his wit, and published s«me essays, called 
Uf^ful Transactions, His Voyage to the Inland qf Ca- 
jamai is particularly commended. He then wrote The 
Art of love^ a poem remarkable, notwithstanding its 
title, for purity of sentiment ; and in 170d imitated 
Horace in an Art of Cookery^ which he published, with 
some letters to Dr. Lister. 

In 17 10, he appeared as a lover of the church, on the 
side of Sacheverell ; and was supposed to have concor- 
ved at least in the projection of The Examiner, His 
eyes were open to all the operations of whiggism \ 
and he bestowed some strictures upon Dr. S^ennet's 
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Adulatory ^mion at the funeral of the duke of Devon* 
shire. 

The HUtory of the Heathen Gods^ a book composed 
for schools, was written by him in 1710. The work is 
usefol, bat might have been produced without the 
powers of King. The next year, he published Rejinua^ 
a historical essay; and a poem, intended to dispose 
the nation to think as he thought of the duke of Marl- 
brough and his adherents. 

In 1711, competence, if not plenty, was again put in- 
to his power. He was, without the trouble of atten- 
dance, or the mortification of a request, made gazetteer. 
Swift, Freind, Prior, and other men of the same party, 
brought him the key of the gazetteer's office. He was 
now again placed in a profitable employment, and again 
threw the benefit away. An act of insolvency made hU 
business at that time particularly troublesome ; and he 
would not wait till hurry should be at an. end, but impa- 
tiently resigned it, and returned to his wonted indigence 
and amusements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he re- 
sided, was to mortify Dr. Tenison,the archbishop, by a 
public festivity, on the surrender of Dunkirk to Hill ; 
an event with which Tenison's political bigotry did no|: 
su^er him to be delighted. King was resolved to coun- 
teract has sullenness; and at the expense of a few bar- 
rels of ale filled the neighbourhood with honest merri- 
ment. 

Ill the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; he grew 

weaker by degrees, and died on Christmas-day. 

Though his life had not been w^hout irregularity, his 

urinciples were pure and orthodox, and his death was 

us. 

Fter this relation, it will be naturally supposed that 

' jpoems were rather the amusements of idleness than 
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efforts of stuSy ; that he endeavoijired rather to 
than astonish ; that his thoughts seldom aspired to sub^ 
limity ; and that if his verse yras easy and his images 
familiari he attained what he desired. > His purpose is 
to te merry ; but, perhaps, |o enjoy his mirth, it may 
he sometimes necessary to think well of his opinions.* 



*Dr. dohnaon appears to have ma^e bat little use of the 
IHe of Dr. King, pcefixed to his « Worka» in 3 volsw** 1776, to 
Which it may not be iraperdnent to refer the reader. His ta» 
fent for humour ought to be prai9ed in the highest terms. Ii^ 
that at least he yielded to none of his contemporaries. C. 
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Thomas sprat was bom in 1636, atTallaton, 
in Devonshire, the son of a clergyman ; and having 
been educated as he tells of "himself, not at West- 
minster or Eton, but a little school by the church-yaixl 
side, became a commoner of Wadham College in Ox- 
ford in 1651 ; and, being chosen scholar next year, pro- 
ceeded through the usual academical course ; and in 
1657, became master of arts. He obtained a fellowship 
and commenced poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver was^ pub- 
lished, with those of Drj^den and Waller. In his dedi- 
cations to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very willing and 
liberal ecomiast, both of the living and the dead. He 
implores his patron's excuse of his verses, both as fall- 
ing " so infinitely below the full and sublime genius 
of that cx^llent poet who made this way of writing 
free of our nation,** and being " so little equal and 
proportioned to the renown of a prince on whom they 
were written ;' such great actions and lives deserving to 
the subject of the nobiettt pens and most divine fan- 
es." He proceeds : '' Having so long experienced 
jur care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were, 
y your own hands, not to entitle you to any thing which 
ly ineanness produces ^ould be not only injustice, 
nt sacrilege." 
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He published the same year, a poem on the fdaguc 
of M^en9 } a Bubject of which it is not easy to say 
what could recommend it. To these he added after- 
wards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the restoration he took orders, and by Cowley's 
Recommendation was made chaplain to the duke of 
Buckingham, whom he is said to have helped in wrU 
\m^ the Rehearsal. .He was likewise chaplain to the 

l^ing. 

As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whose bouse 
began those philosophical conferences and inquiries 
which in time prod\iced the royal society, he was con- 
sequently engaged in the same st^idies, and became 
<3ne of the fellows ; and ^hen, after their incorporation, 
something seemed necessary to reconcile the public to 
the new institution, he undertook to write its history, 
which he published 1 667. This is one of the few \ 
ibooks which selection of seiUiment and elegance of ; 
diction have been able to preserve, though written up- \ 
on a subject flux and transitory. The history of the 
royal society is now read, not with a wish to know What 
they w.ere then doing, but how their transactions are 
exhibited by Sprat. 

In. the next year he published observations on Sor- 
bier*9 voyage into JSrigtaud^ in a letter to Mr» Wren,^ 
This is a work ill performed ; but perhaps rewarded 
with at least its full proportion of praise, ^ 

In ld{)8,he published Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefixed in Latin the life of the author ; which he af- 
•terwards an4)lified, and placed before Cowley's En- 
glish works, which were by will committed to his care. 

Ecclesiastical benifices now fell fast upon him* In j 
1668, he became, a prebendary of Westminster, and j 
had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, adjoining 
io the abbey. He was,, in 1680, ipade canon of Wind- 
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8or ; in 1 683, dean of Westminster ; and in 1684, bish- 
op of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to his diligence and 
gratitude, he was required to write the history of the- 
rye-house plot ; and in 1685, published a true account 
and declaration of the horrid conafiiracy against the l&te 
kingy hi9 fireaent majesty and the firesent governmtut ; 
a performance which h^ thought convenient, after the 
revolution, to extenuate and excuse. 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to i\tt king 
he was made dean of the. chapel- royal ; and the year 
afterwards, received the last proof of his master's con- 
fidence, by being appointed one of the commissioners 
fbt ecclesiastical affslirs. On the critical day when the 
declaration distinguishes the true sons of th^ church 
of England, he stood neuter, and permitted it to be- 
read at Westminster ; but pressed none to violate his 
concience ; and, when the bishop of London was 
brought before them, gave his voice in his favour. 

Thus far he suffered interest or obedience to carry 
him ; but further he rcfiised to go. When he found 
that the powers of the ecclesiastical commission were 
to be exercised against those who had refused the de-^ 
claration, he wrote to the lords, and other commission- 
ers a formal profession of his unwillingness to exercise 
that authority any longer, and withdrew himself from 
them. After they had read his letter, they adjourned * 
for six months, and scarcely ever met afterwards. 

When king James was frighted away, and a new 

government was to be settled, Sprat was bne of those 

who considered, iii a conference, the j;reat question, 

.her the crown was vacant, and manfully spoke in 

ur of his old master. 

[e compli^d^ however, with the new establishment 
.was left unmolested ; bitf, in 1692, a strange attack 
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was made upon him by one Robert Young and Stephen 
Blackhead, both men convicted of infamous crimes, 
and both) when the scheme was laid, prisoners in New- 
gate. These men drew up an association, in which they 
whose names were subscibed declared iheir resolu- 
tioa to restore king James, to sieze the princess of 
Orange dead or alive, and to be ready, with thirty thou- 
sand' men to meet king James, when he should land. 
To this they put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Maflbo- 

/ 

rough,«Salisbury, aad others. The copy of Dr. Sprat's 
name was obtained by a fictitious request, to which an 
answer in his own hand was desired. His hand was co- 
pied so well, that he confessed it might have deceived 
himself. Blac\head, who had carried the letter^ being 
sent again with a plausible message^ was very curious 
^ to see the house, and particularly importunate to be 
let into the study ; where, as is supposed, he designed 
|r) leave the association. This, however, was denied 
him ; and he dropped it in a flower-pot in the parlour. 

Young now laid an inforpiation before the privy 
council ; and Majf 7, 1692, the bishop was arrested, and 
kept at a messenger's under a strict guard eleven days. 
His house was searched, and directions were given 
that the flower-pots should be inspected. The messen- 
gers, however, missed the room in which the paper 
was left Blackhead went therefore a third time ; and 
finding his paper where he had left it, brought it away. 

The bishop, having been enlarged, was, on June the 
10th and 13 th, examined again before the privy coun« 
cil and confronted . with his accusers. Young per- 
sisted, with the most obdurate impudence, against the 
strongest eviden?^; but the resoluiion of Blackhead by 
degrees gave way. There remained at last no doubt of 
the bishop's innocence, who,- with great prudence and 
diligence^ traced the progress'and detected the charac- 
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ters of the two Informers, and published an account of 
his own exannination and deliverance ; which made 
such an impression^upon him, that he commemorated 
it thFQugh life by a yearly day of thanksgiving. 

With what hope, or what interest, the villains had 
GOfttrived an accosation which they must know them- 
selves utterly unable to prove, was never discovered. 

After this, he passed his days in the quiet exercise 
of bis function. When the cause of Sachevereir put the 
public h) ccrnimotiou, he honestly appeared among the 
friend&of the church. He lived to his seventy-ninth 
year, and died May 20, 1713. 

' Burnet is not very favourable to hb memory ; but he 
and Burnet were old rivals. On some public occasion 
•they both preached before the house of commons. 
There prevailed in those days an indecent custom; 
when the preacher touched any favourite topic in a 
inanner that delighted his audience, their approbation 
was expressed by a loud hunif continued in "proportion 
totheir zeal or pleas:ure. When Burnet preached, part 
of iiis congregation Aummecf so loudly and so long, that 
he sat down to enjoy it, and rubbed Ms face with his 
handkerchief. When Sprat preached, he likewise was 
honoured with the like animating hum ; but he stretched 
put his hand to the congregation, and cried, <( peace 
peace, I pray you peace.'* 

This I was told in my youth by my father, an old 
man, who had been no careless observer of the pass* 
ages oi those times. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable for 

.lOn, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had the thanks 

le house ; Sprat had no thanks, but a good living 

n the king, which, he'said, was of as much value as 

9 tjbanks of the commons. 

Vox. II. D 
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The works of Sprat} besides his few poemsy are^ 
The History of the Royal Society^ The Life of Cowley^ 
The Answer to Sorbiere^ The History of the Rye-house 
Plotf The Relation of his own Examinationi and a vo- 
lume of Sermons. I have heard it observed, with great 
justness, that every book is of a different kind, and thai 
each has its distinct and characteristicai excellence. 

My business is only with his poems. He considered 
Cowley as a model ; and supposed that, as he was imi- 
tated, perfection w«s approached. Nothing, therefore 
Jbut Pindaric liberty was to be expected. There lis in 
his few productions no want of such conceits as he 
thought excellent ; iu)d of those our judgement may be 
settled by the first that appears in his praise of Crom- 
well, where he says, that Cromwell's *^ fame, like man» 
>vill grow white as it grows old." 
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XH£ life of the earl of Halifax was properly that 
of an artful aiid active statesman, employed in balancing 
fiarties, contriving expedients^ and combating opposi- 
tion, and exposed to the vicissitudes of advancement 
92id degradation { bot in this coUecdon, poetical merit 
is the claim to attention : and the account which is 
here to be expected may properly be proportioned not 
to his infiue&ce in the state, but to his rank among the 
writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was bom April 15, 1661, at Hor- 
ton, in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. George Mon- 
tague, a younger son of the earl of ^Manchester. He 
was educated first in the country,. and then removed to 
Westminster, where, in 167T, he was chosen a king's 
scholar, and recommended himself to Busby by his 
felicity in extemporary epigrams. He contracted a very 
intimate frendship with Mr. Stepney; and, in 1682, 
when Stepney was elected at Cambridge, the election 
of Montague being not to proceed till the year follow- . 
tno-. he was afrsdd lest by being placed at Oxford he 
ht be separated from his companion, and therefore 
jited to be removed to Cambridge, without waiting 
the advantages of another year, 
it seems indeed time to wish for a removal ; for he 
is already a school-boy of one and twenty. 
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His relation, .Dr. Montague, was then master of th« 

eoliege in which he Was placed a feliow-commoner, 

and<took him under his particular care. Here he conir 

menced an acquaintance witH the great Newton, which 

continued through his life, and was at last attested by 
a legacy. 

In 1685, his verses on the death of king Charles 
made »uch an impressibn on the earl of Doi*set, that 
he was invited to towi), dud introduced by that univer- 
sal patron to the other wits. In 1 687, he jcined with 
Prior in The' City Mouse and the Country Mouse^ a 
burlesque of Dryden's Hind and Panther, He signed 
the invitation to the Prince of Orange, and sat in the 
convention. He about the same time married the 
countess dowager of Manchester, and intended to have 
taken orders ; but afterwards altering his purpose, he 
purchased for 1 500/. the place of one of the clerks of 
the council. 

.4£:r he fed^???ittS2lhis_cpistk^^^ ihS rictory of the 

Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to king Vv li- 
liam, with this expression : <* Sir, I have brought a 
Mouae to wait on your majesty." To which the king is 
said to have replied, "you do well to put me in the 
way of making a Man ol him j" and ordered him a 
pension of five hundred pounds. This story, however 
current, seems to have been made after the event. The 
king'p answer implies a greater acquaintance with our 
proverbial and familiar diction thanking William could 
possibly have attained. 

In 169 1 , being member of the house of commons, he 
argued wannly in favour of a law to grant the assistance 
of counsel in trials for high treason ; and in the midst 
of his speech falling into some confusion, was for a 
while silent ; but, recovering himself, observed '• how 
reasonable it was to allow counsel to men called as 
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criniinals before a court of justice, when it appeared 
haw much the presence of that assembly could discon- 
cert one of their own body/'* 

After this h& rose fest into honours and employments, 
being made one of the commissioners of the treasury, 
and called to the privy-council. In 1694, he became 
chancellor of the exchequer ; and the next year engaged 
in the great attempt of the re-coinagCi which was in 
two years happily completed. In 1696, he projected the 
fftmcmlfund^ and raised the credit of (he exchequer ; 
and, after inquiry concerning a grant of Irish crown- 
lands, it was determhied by a Yote of the commons, 
that Charles Montague, esquire, kmd deserved hU ma^ 
jesty' 9 favour. In 1698, being advanced to the first 
commission of the treasury, he was appointed one of 
the regency in the king's absence ; the next year ^he 
was made auditor of the exchequer, and the year after 
Created baron Halifax. He was, however, impeached 
by the commons ; but the articles were diamissed by 
the lords. , 

At the accession of qu^en Anne he was dismissed 
from the council : and in the first parliament of her 
i*eign was again attacked by the commons, and again 
escaped by the^ protection of the lords. In 1704 he 

* Mr.y Reed observes that this anecdote is related by Hfr. 
"Walpole, in his Catalogue of Royal. and Noble Authors^ of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury^ author of tlie Characteristics, bat it ap- 
pears to me to be a mistake, if we are to understand that the 
words were spoken by Shaftesbury at this time, when he had 
no seat in the hoiLse of commons; nor did the biH pass at this 
^*-e, being thrown out by the house of lords* It became a 
in the 7th William, when Halifax and Shaftesbaiy both 
seats. The editors of the Biographia Brit^nica adopt 
Walpole's story, but they are not speaking of this period* 
J story first appeared in the life of Lord Halifax, published 
1715. - ' C. • 
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yrroU aD answer to Bromsky's speech agunstoccasioti* 
al conibrmity. Ke headed the inquiry into the danger 
ol the church. In 1706, he proposed and- negotiated 
the uiuon with Scotland ; and when the elector of Uioi- 
oyer had received the garter, after the act ha:d pasaed 
for securin|j the protestaot succession, he was appoint* 
, ed to carry the ensigns of the order to the ekcioral 
court. He sat as one of the judges of Sacheverell ; but 
voted {0t a mild sentence. Being now Jio longer in fa- 
vour, he coQirived to obtain a writ for suminoiiiiig the 
electoral ptince to parUameht as duke of Cambridge. 

At the queen's death he was appointed one of the 
regents ; and at the^nccession of George the -first was 
made earl of Halifax, knight of the garter, and first 
commissioner of the treasury, with a grant to his ne- 
phew of the reversion of the auditorship of the ex- 
chequer. More was not to be had, and this he kept but 
a little while ; for, on the I9th of May, 1715, he died 
of an inflaoamation of his lungs. 

Of hiip who from a poet became a patron of poets, 
it will be readily believed that the works would not miss 
of celebration. Addison began to praise him early, atid 
was followed or accompanied by other poets ; perhaps 
by almost all, except Swift and Pope, who forbore to 
flatter him in his life, and after his death spoke of him, 
Swift with slight censure, and Pope b the character of 
Bufo with acrimonious contempt. ^ 

He was, as Pope says, ^ fed with dedications ;" for 
Tickell affirms that no dedication was unrewarded. To 
charge all unmerited prabe with the guilt of flattery, 
and to suppose that the encomiast always knows and 
feels the falsehoods of his assertions, is surely to dH 
cover great ignorance of human nature and human li 
In determinations depending not on rules, but on ex 
pericDce and comparison, judgment is always in some 
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degree subject to afFectkui. Ver3r near to fMlmiratieD b 
the wiskk to admire. 

Every man wiilu^Iy gives value to the praise wlucb 
he receiTesi and coosiders the sentence passed in his 
favour as the sentence of discernment. We admire in 
a friend that understanding which selected us for coiiS- 
dence ; we admire more> in a patron, that^ judgment 
whicbt instead i^ scattering bounty indiscriminately, 
directed it to us ; and/if the patron be an author, those 
performances which gratitude forbids us to. blame, af- 
fection will easily dispose us to ^alt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest adds a 
power always operating, though not always, because 
not wilUogly, perceived. The modesty of poaise wears 
gradually away ; and perhaps the pride of patronage 
may be in time so Juicreased, that modest praise will no 
longer please. 

Many a blanishment was practised upon HalifioCj 
which he would never have luiowh,' mn neno other at- 
tractions than those of his poetry, of which a short time 
has withered the beauties. It would now be esteemed 
no honour, by a contributor to the monthly bundles of 
verses, to be told, that, in strains either &miUar or so: 
lemn, he sings like Moi^tague.. 
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The life of Dr. PARNELL is a task which I 
shoulil tery willingly decline, since) it has been lately 
written by Goldsttuth a man of such variety of pow- 
ei% 9SiA such feUcity of perfonnance, that he always 
seemed to do be4t that which he was doing; a man 
who had the art of being mmute without tediousnes8» 
and general without confusion ; whose language was 
copious without, exuberancey exact without constraint^ 
and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell a- 
gain ? I have made an abstract from his larger narra- 
tive ; and have this gratificati(H) from my attempt, that 
it gives me an opportunity of paying due tribute to, the 
* memory of Goldsmith. 

I 

THMiAs 'Parnell was the son of a commonwealths- 
man of the same name, who, at the restoration, left 
Congleton in Cheshire, where the family had been es- ■ 
tablished for several centuries, and settling in Ireland, 

' purchased an estate, which, with his lands in Cheshire i 
descended to the poet, who was bom in Dublin in 1 679 ; ; 
and, after the usual education at a grammar-school, 

^was at the age of thirteen, admitted int9 the college, 
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where id 1700, he became master of arts ; and was the 
same year ordained a deacoO} though under the canoni- 
cal age, by a dispenatioo from the bi^op of -Decry. 

About, three years afterwards he was made a priest ; 
and in 1705 Dr« Ashe, the bishop of Ciogher, conferred 
upon him the archdeaconry of Clogher. About the 
same year fa^ married Mrs. Anne Minchin, an amiabie 
lady, by whom he had two sons, who died young, and a 
daughter who long survived him. 

At the ejection of the whigs, in the end of queen 
Anne's reign, Pamell was persuaded to change bis par- 
ty, not without much censure from those whom be for*- 
sook, and was received by the new ministry as a' valua- 
ble reinforcement. When the earl of Oxford was told 
that Dr. Parnell waited among the crowd in the outer 
room, he went, by the persuasion of Swift, with bis 
treasurer's staff in his hand, to inquire for him, and to 
bid him welcome ; and as mliy be inferred from Pope's 
dedication, admitted him^%. a farourilc compani^^ta 
Ilia convivial hours, but, as it seems often to have hap- 
pened in those times to the fevourites of the great, 
^tbout attention to his fortune, which, however, was in 
no great need of improvement. 

ParueUr who did not waht ambitiooi or vanity, was de- 
sirous to make himself conspicuous^ -and to shew how 
worthy he was of high prefei^ment. As 4ie thougfit him- 
self qualified to become a popular preacher, he dis- 
played his elocution with great, success in the pulpits 
of London ; but the queen's death putting an end to 
his expectations, abated his diligence ; and Pope re- 
•^fAc^nts him as falling from that time into intemper- 
-^^ wine< That in his latter life he was too much 

if the bottle, h not denie4 ; but I have heard 

nputed to a cause more likely to obtain forgiveness 
om mankind} the untimely death of a darlbg son; 



or, ft$ otHen tell^ the Iosb of bis idfe, wbo died (1712) 
in the midst of his expectaticms. 

He Wflii now to derive everf future addition to has 
^preferments from bis persomd interest with bis private 
friends, and he was not long iviregarded. He wae^ 
warmly recommended by Swift to archbii^op King^, 
wb^ gave hioi a prebend in. If 13; and in May, IT 16, 
{H^sented him to^e vicarage of Finglass in the diocese 
of Dublin, worth four htmdred pounds a year. Such 
notice from such a n^n uiolines me to believe, that the 
vice of winch., he has been accused was not gross, t>r 
not notorious. ♦ 

But his prosperity did not last long. His end^ what- 
over was its cause, was now approaching. He enjoyed 
his prefeiment litUe more than a year; for in July, 
1717, in his thirty-eighth year, he died at Chester oth 
his way to Ireland. 

He seems to have becfn one of those poets who take 
4eUg^-Ja.^riting. He contributed to the papers of 
that time, and probably published more tlian he owned 
He left many compositions behind him, of which Pope 
selected those which he thought best, aDd dedio^ed 
them to the earl of Oxford. Of these Goldsmith has 
^ven an^ opinion, said his criticism it is seldom safe to 
contradict. He bestows just pT9\st upon "TAiMise of 
WomaUi the ^iry tale, and TYie PervigUium Veneris $ 
but has very properly remarked, that in The Battle qf 
Mice and Frog^^ the Greek names have not in English 
their original effect. 

He tells us, that 7%^ ^ooA:- JPTorm is borrowed from 
Beza ; but he should have added with modem applica« 
tions: and, when he discovers that Gay Bacchus 
translated from ^ugurellue^ he ought to have remar' 
that the latter part is purely Pameirs. Another pc 
fl^n 9jftring cornea on^ is, he says, taken from t}ie 
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French. I iwmld add, that the descriptiori of BarrennetM^ 
in* his verses to Pope, was borrowed from SecunduM i 
but lately searcbiiig for the passage, which I had for- 
xnerly read, I could not find it. The Mght^fiiece en 
I>eath Is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's 
Church- Yard ; but in my opinion, Gray has the advan- 
tage of dignity, variety, and originality of sentiment. 
He observes, that the story of the Hermit^is in Morc*a 
Zhalagues and HowelVa Letters^ and supposes It to 
have been ongioatfy Arabian* 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy to 
the old Beauty^ which is perhaps the meanest ; nor of 
the Allegory on Afan^ the happiest of Parnell's per- 
formances f the him of the Hymn to Contentment I sus- 
pect to have been borrowed from Cleiveland.* 

' The general character of Parnell is not great extent 
of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of the little that 
appears still less is his own. His praise must be de- 
rked from the easy sweetness of his diction: in his 
verses there is more happiness^^ than pains ; he is 
aprtghtlv without effort, and always delights, though he 
never ravishes ; ,every thing is proper, yet every thing 
seems casual. If there is some appear^mce of elabora- 
tiot) in the Hermit^ the narrative) as it is less* airy, is 
less pleasing. Of his other coinpositions it is impossi- 
ble to say whether they are the productions of nature, 
so excellent as not to want the help of art, or of art so 
refined as to resemble nature. 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published 

by Pope* Of the large appendages which I find in the 

last t^A\t\otii I can only say, that I know not whence they 

have ever inquired whither they ate going. 

1 upon the faith of the compilers* 

* Or. Warton asks, ** less than what V* B. 
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Samuel garth was of a good /wnily in Ywk- 
shire, and from some school in his own country, be- 
came a student at peter-Jiouse in Cambridge, where he 
resided tyi he became doctor of physic on. July the 7th, 
1691. He ^ was examined before the college at London 
on March the 1 2th, 1 69 V-2, and admitted fellow June 
26th, 1693. . He was soon so inuch distinguished by his 
conversation and accomplishments, as to obtain very 
extensive practice ; and, if a pamphlet of those times 
m^y be credited, had the favour and confidence of one 
party, ad Radcliffe had of the other. 

He is alws^s mentioned as a man pf benevolence ; 

and it is just to suppose that his desire of helpiiag^the 

helpless disposed him to so much zeal for the dispen- 

, sary ; an undertaking of which some account, however 

short, is proper to be given, 

Whether what Temple says be true, that physicians 
have had more learning than the other faculties, I will 
not* stay to inquire; but, I believe, every ipan has 
found in physicians great liberality and dignity of sen- 
timentj very prompt effusion of beneficence, and wil- 
lingness to exert a lucrative ai\t where there is no hop 
of lucre. Agreeably to this character, the college 
phyiddans, in Julyi i 687, published an edict, requiri 
all the fellows, candidates, aud the licentiates, to give gra- 
tuitious advice to the neighbouring poor/ 
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This edict was sent to (lie court of aldermen ; and, a 
question being made to to whooi the appellation of the 

r 

poor should be extended, the college answered, that it 
should be sufficient to bring a testimonial from the 
clergyman officiating in the parish where the patient 
resided. 

After a year's experience, the physicians found 
their charity frustrated by some malignant op|x>siiion5 
and made to a great degree vain by the ni,^a price of 
physic; they therefore voted, in August, 1688, that the 
laboratory of the college should be accoinmoddted to 
the preparation of medicines, and another room pre- 
pared for their reception ; and that the contributors to 
the expense should manage the charity. 

It was now expected, that the* apothecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providing medicines ; but 
they took another course. Thinking the whole design 
pernicious to their interest) they endeavoured to raise 
a faction against it in the college, and found some phy- 
sicians mean enough to solicit their patronage, by be- 
traying to them the counsels of the college. The 
greater part, however, enforced by a new edict, in 
1694, the former order of 1687, and sent it to the 
-mayor and alderman, who appointed a commictoe to 
treat with the college, and settle the mode of administer- 
ing the charity. 

It was desired by the aldermen, (hat the testimonials 
of church wardens and overseers should be admitted ; 
and that all hired servants, and all apprentices to handi- 
craftsman, should be considered as /^oor« This likewise 
— s granted by the college. 

as then considered who should distribute the 
^ _nes, and who should settle their prices. The 

^sicians procured some apothecaries to undertake 
.He dispensation, and offered that the warden and comr 
Vol, II. E 
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p^ny of the apothecaries should adjust the price. * This 
offer was rejected ; and the apothecaries who had en- 
gaged to assist the charity were considered as traitors 
to the company, threatened with the imposiuon of trou« 
blesome officers, and deterred from the performance of 
their engagements. The apothecaries ventured upon 
public opposition, and presented a kind of remonstrance 
against the design to the committee of the city, which 
the physicians ccmdescendedv to confute ; and at last 
the traders seem to have prevailed among; the sons of 
trade ; for the proposal of the college having been con- 
sidered, a paper of approbation was drawn up, biR post- 
poned and forgotten. 

The physicians still persisted ; and in 1696 a subr 
scription was raised by themselves, according to an 
agreement prefixed to the dispensary. The poor were, 
for a time supplied with medicines ; for how long a 
time, I know not. The medicinal charity, like others, 
began with ardour, but soon remitted, and at last died 
gradually away. 

About the time of the subscription begins the action 
of The Diafienaary, The poem, as its subject was 
present and popular, co-operated with the passions and 
prejudices then prevalent, and with such auxiliaries 
to its intrinsic merit, was universally and liberally ap- 
plauded. It was on the side of charity against the in- 
trigues of interest, and of regular learning against 
licentious usurpation of medical authority, and was 
therefore naturally favoured by those whp read and can ^ 
judge of poetry. 

In 169f, Garth spoke that which is now called the 
Harveian Oi*ation ; which the authors of the Biogi^- 
phia mentiot) with more praise than the passage quoted 
in their notes will fully justify. Garth, speaking of the 
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mischiefs done by quacks, haift these expressions : 
<< Non tamen telis vulnerat ista agy^Uruni culloviesi 
'sed theriaci quadam magis pemiciosa, non pyrio, sed 
pulvere nescio quo exotico certat, non globulis plum- 
beis, sed piluiis seque lethalibus interficit." This was 
cenainly thought fine by the author, and is still ylmir- 
ed by his biographer. In October 1702, bebecam^ne 
of the censors of the college. 

Garth, being an active and zealous whig^ was a mem* 
ber of the Kit-cat club, and, by consequence, familiarly 
known to all the great men of that denomination. In 
1710, when the government fell into other hands, lie 
writ to lord Godolphin, on his dismission, a short poemi 
which was criticised in the Examiner^ and so sucr.e^s- 
fully either defended oi-'excused by Mr. Addison, that, 
for the sake ^ the vindication, it ought to be preserved. 

At the accession of the present family his merits 
were acknowledged and rewarded. He was knighted 
with the sword of his hero, Marlborough ; and was 
madd physician ii> ordinary to the king, and physician- 
general to the army. 

He then undertook an edition of Ovid's metamor- 
phoses, translated by several hands, which he recom- 
mended by a preface, written with more ostentation 
than ability ; his notions are half-formed, and his mate* 
rials im methodically confused. This was his last work. 
He died Jan. 18, 1717 — 18, and was buried at Harrow- 
on^the-Hill. 

His personal character seems to have been social 

and liberal. He communicated himself through a very 

wide extent of acquaintafice ; and though firm in a 

at a time when firmness included virulence, yet 

V imparted his kindness to those who were not sup- 
posed to favour his principles. ' He wasan early encou- 
ager of Pope, and was at once the friend of Addison 
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and of Granville;. He is accused of voluptuousness and 
irrelij^ion ; and Pope, who says, " that if ever there was 
a good Chribtian, without knowing himself to be so, it 
was Dr. Garth," seems not able to deny what he is aji« 
gry to hear, and loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, that 
Garth aied in the communion of the church of Rome, 
havftg been privately reconciled. It is observed by 
Lowth, that there is less distance than is thought be* 
tween scepticism and popery : and that a mind, wearied 
with perpetual doubt, willingly seeks repose in the bo- 
som of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit. In 7%r dUfienacury there is a strain of smooth 
and free versification ; but few lines are eminently ele* -' 
gant. No passages fall below mediocrity, and few rise 
much above it. The plan seems formed without just 
proportion to the subject \ the means and end have no 
necessary connexion. Resjiel in his preface to Pofie'a 
Essay, remarks, that Garth exhibits no discrimination 
of characters ; and that what any one says might, with 
equal propriety, have been said by another. The general 
design is, perhaps, open to criticism ; but the compo- 
sition can seldom be charged with inaccuracy or ne* 
gligencQ. The author never slumbers in self>indul-, 
g^nce ; tts full vigour is^ahvays exerted ; scarcely a 
line is left unfinished ; nor is it easy to find an expresr 
sion used by constraint, or a thought imperfectly ex- 
pressed. It was remarked by Pope, that The Disfien* 
sary had been corrected in every edition, and that every 
change was an improvement. It appears, however, to- 1 

want something of poetical ardour, and something of 
general delectation ; and therefore, since it has been no 
longer supported by accidental and intrinsic popularity, 
it has been scarcely able to support itself. 
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ISTlCHOLAS ROWS was born at Little Beckford, 
ID Bedfordahire, in 1 673« His family had long possessed 
sk ednsiderable estate, with a good house, at Larober- 
toun jn Devonshire.* His ancestor from whom he 
descended in a direet tine received the anas borne by 
his descendants for his bravery in the holy war. His 
iather, John Rowe, who was the first that quitted his 
paternal acres to practise any part of profit, professed 
the law^ and published Benlow^s and DalUson*s Re- 
ports , in the reign of James the second, when in oppo- 
sition to the notions, then diligently propagated, of dis- 
pensing power, he ventured to jrepfiark how low his 
authors rated the prerogative. He was made a Ser- 
jeant,, and died April 30, 1692. He was buried in the 
'Temple church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at High- 
f;ate ; and, being afterwards removed to Westminster, 
wsis at twelve yearsf chosen one of the king's scholars. 
His master was Busby, who suffered none of his schol- 
ars to Jet their powers lie useless ; and his exercises in 
several languages are said to have been written witk 

'Common degrees of excellence, and yet to have OM 

n very little labour. 

" In the ymare, Lamerton. Orig« £dit^ 
- He was sot elected till 1688. N. 

b2 
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At sixteen be had, in his father's opinion, niade ad- 
vances in learning sufficient to qualify him for the 
•study of law, and was entered a student of the niiddle 
temple, where for some time he read statutes and re- 
ports with proficiency proportionate to the force €if his 
mind, which was ah'cady such thai he endeavoured to 
comprehend law, not as a series of precedents, or col- 
lection of positive precepts, but as a system of ration- 
al goverment, and impartial justice. 

When he' was nineteen, he was, by the death of his 
father, left more to his own direction, and probably 
froni that time suffered law gradually to give way to 
poetry. . At twenty-five he produced The Jfnbitious 
Siep-mother^ which was received with so much favour 
that he devoted himself from that time, wholly to ele- 
gant, literature. 

His next trade gy (1702) was Tatntrlaney in wliicb^ 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to charic* 
terize king William, and I-.ewis the fourteenth under 
Bajazet. The virtues of Tamerlane seem to have 
l)een arbitrary assigned him by his poet, for I know 
not the history gives any other qualities that those 
which make a conqueror. The fashion, however^ of th6 
time was, to accumulate upon Lewis all that can raise 
horror and dltetfatioii ; and whatever good was with- 
held from him, that it might not be throwm away, was 
bestowed upon king William. 

This was the tradegy which Rowe valued most, and 
that which probably, by the help of political auxiliaries, 
excited most applause ; but occasional poetry must of- 
ten content itself with occasional praise. Tamerlane Yoa 
for a long time been acted only once a year, on the night 
when king William landed. Our quarrel with Leim 
has been long over \ and it now gratifies neither zea) 
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nor malice to ^e him painted with aggravated features, 
Uke a BataGen upon a sign. 

The Fair Penitent^ hij next production (1703,) is 
one of mo^ pleasing tragedies on the stage, where 
.it still keeps its tufn of appearing, and probably will 
long keep them, for there is scarcely any work "of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable, and so delight* 
ful by the language. The story is domestic, and there- 
fore easily received by the imagination, and assimilated 
to common life ; the diction is exquisitely harmonious, 
and soft or sprightly as occasion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been expan- 
ded by Richardson into Lovelace ; but he has excelled 
his original in the moral effect of the fiction. Lothario^ 
with gaiety which cannot be hated, and bravery which 
caiinot be despised, retain^ too much of the spectator's 
kindness. It was in the power of Richstrdson alone to 
teaeh us at once esteem and detestation, to make virtu- 
ous resentment overpower all the benevolence which 
wit, elegance, and courage, naturally excite ; and tOv 
lose at last the hero in the villian. 

The fifth act is not equal to the former, the events of 
tlie drama are exhausted, and little remains but to talk 
of what is past. It has been observed, th&t the title of 
the play does not sufficiently correspond with the be- 
haviour of Calista, who at last shews no evident signs 
of repentance, but may be reasonably suspected of 
feeling pain from detection rather than from guilt, and 
expresses more shame than sorrow, and more rage 

than shame. 

His next ( 1706} was Uiysaea ; which, with the com- 

n fate of mythological stories, is now generally 

jj'lected. We have been too early acquainted with 

.»e poetical heroes, to expect any pleasure from their 

- val \ to shew them} as they have alrendy been shewn, 



is to disgust by repetition ; to give them new qualitiefe 
or hew adventurers, is to offend by violating received 
notions. 

The Royal Convert (1708) seems to have a better 
claim to longevity. The fable is dmven from an ob- 
scure and barbarous age, to which fictions are more 
easily and properly adapted; for when objects are 
imperfectly seen, they easily lake farms from imagina- 
tion» The^ scene lies among our ancestors in our own 
country, and therefore very easily catches attention. 
Rodogune is a personage truly tragical, of high spirit, 
and violent; passions, great with tempestuous dignity, 
and wicked with a soul that Would have been KercHC 
if it had been virtuoQS. The motto seems to tell, that 
this play was not successful. 

Rowe does not always remember what his characters 
require. In 7^am^/a»^ there is some ridiculous mention 
of the god of love ; and Rodogune a savage Saxon talks 
of Venus, and the eagle that bears the thunder of Ju- 
piter. 

The play discovers its own date, by a prediction of 
the Uniofii in imitation of Cracimer's propl)6tic prom* 
ises to Henry the eighth. The anticipated blessings of 
nmon are not very naturally introduced, nor very hap- 
pily ^rxpressed. 

He once (1706) tried to cha«ge his hand. He veil- 
Cured on a comedy, and produced The Biters wiUi 
which, though it was unfavourably treated by the . au^ 
dience, he was himself delighted ; for he is said to 
have sat in the house laughing with great vehemence, 
whenever he had, in his own opinion, produced a jest. 
But, finding that he and the public had no sympathy of 
flfiirth, ho tried at lighter scenes no more. 

After the royaFcoQVert ({717) appeared Janff Shore ^ 
.written^ as it^ author professes, Ui imitation .of Shak*^ 
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J. ^ficare*8 style. In what he thought himself an imitator 
•f Shakspeare, it is not easy to conceive. The num- 
bers, the dictions, the sentiments, and the conduct, every 
\. thing in which imitation can consist, are remote in the 
\ utmost degree from the manner of Shakspeare, whose 
\ dramas it resembles only as it is an English story, and 
L as some of the persons have their , names in history. 
This play, consisting chiefly of domestic scenes and 
private distress, lays hold upon the heart. The wife is 
forgiven because she repents, and the husband is hon- 
oured because he forg\yes. This, therefore, is one of 
those pieces which we still welcome on the stage. 

His last tragedy (1715) was Lady Jane Gray. This 
subject had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose papers 
were put into Rowe's hands such as he describes them 
in his preface. This play has likewise sunk into oblivi- 
©n. From this time he gave nothing more to the stage. 
I Bejng by a competent fortune exempted from any 
necessity of combating his inclination, he never wrote 
in distress, and therefore does not appear to have ever 
written in hast^. His works were finished to his own 
approbation, and bear few marks of negligence or 
hurry. It is remarkable, that his prologues and epi- 
logues are all his own, though he sometimes supplied 
others ; he afforded help, but did not solicit it. 

As his studies necessarily made him acquainted with 
Shakspeare, and acquaintance produced veneration, 
he undertook (1709) an edition of his works, from which 
he neither received much praise, nor seems to have 
expected it ; yet, I believe, those who compare it with 
former copies will find that he has done more than he 
pi sed ; and that, without the pomp of notes or boasts 
o1 ' "cism, many passages are happily restored. Ho. 
p jc] a life of the author^ such as tradition, then gl- 
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most expiring, could supply, ancT a preface;* which 
cannot be said to discover much profundity or pene- 
tration. He at least contributed to the popularity of his 
author. 

He was willing enough to improve his fortune by 
6ther arts than poetry. He was under-secretary for 
three years when the duke of Queensberry was secre- 
tary of state, and afterwards applied to the earl of Ox- 
ford for some public employment.! Oxford enjoined i 
hira to study Spanish ; and when, some time afterwards, j 
he came again, and said that he had mastered it, dts« 
missed him with this congratulation, " Then, sir I en- 
vy you the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in the 
original.'* 

This story is sufficiently attested ; but why Oxford, 
who desired to be thought a favourer of literature, 
should thus insult a man of acknowledged merit; or 
how Rowe, who was so keen a whig:( that he did not 
willingly converse with men of the opposite party, 
could ask preferment from Oxford ; it is not now posi- ^ 
sible to discover. Pope, who told the story, did not say I 
on what occasion the advice was given ; and, though he < 
owned Rowe's disappointment, doubted whether any in- | 
jury was intended him, but thought it rather lord Ox- 
ford's odd way. 

It is likely that he lived on discontented through the 
rest of queen Anne's reign ; but the time came at last ^ 
when he found kinder friends. At the accession of king 
George he was made poet-laureat ; I am afraid by the . 
ejection of poor Nahum Tate, who (1716) died in the 
mint, where he was forced to seek shelter by extreme 
poverty. He was made likewise one of the lond-sur- 

• Mr. Rowe's preface, however, is not distinct, as it might 
De /Supposed from this passage from the life. R. 

t Spence. 
+ Spence. 

I 



teyors of the custom of the port of London. The 
prince of Wales chose him clerk of his council ; and 
the lord chancellor Parker, as soon as he received the 
seals, appointed him, unasked, secretary of the presen- 
tations. Such an accilmulation of employments un- 
douhtedly produced a very considerable revenue. J 

Having already translated some parts of LucarC% j 

Pharealia^ which had been published in the Miscella- I 

Dies, and doubtless received many praises, be under- i 

took a version of the whole work, which he lived to • 
finish, but not to publish. It seems to have been print- 
ed under the care of Dr. Welwood, who prefixed the 
author's life, in which is contained the following char- 
acter: 

H As to his person, it was graceful and well made ; \ 

his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As his soul . 
was well lodged, so its rational and animal faculties ex- 
celled in a high degree. Eft had a quiet and fruitful 
invention,^ deep penetration, and a large compass of 
thought, with singular dexterity and easiness in making 
his thoughts to be understood. He was master of most 
parts of polite learning, especially the classical authors i 

both Greek and Latin ; understood the French, Italian, 
and Spanish languages; and spoke the first fluently, 
and the other two tolerably \vell. 

" He had likewise read most of the Greek and Ro- 
man histories in their original languages, and most that 
are wrote in English, French, Italian, and Spanish. He 
had a good taste in philosophy ; and having a firm im- 
pression of religion upon his mind, he took great de- \ 
light in divinity and ecclesiastical history, in both which 
h< -'de great advances in the times he retired into the 
c< ..y, which was frequent. He expressed, on all oc- 
cj ris, his full persuasion, of the truth of revealed re- 
li ^n ; and being a sincere member of the established 
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J chufch himself, he pitied, but condemed not, those thai 

dissented from it. He abhorred the principles of per- 
secuting men upon the account of their opinions in re- 
4 ligion ; and being strict in his o^n, he took it not upon 

him to censure those of another persuasion. His con- 
.versation was pleasant, witty, and learned, without the 
least tincture of affectation or pedantry ; and his inimi- 
table manner of diverting and enlivening the company 
made it impossible for any one to be out of humour 
when he was in it. Envy and detraction seemed to be 
entirely foreign to his constituJtlon ; and whatever pro- 
vocations he met with at any time, he passed them 
over without the least thought of resentment or reveng^e. 
As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr. Rowe had sometimes 
his ; for there were not wanting malevolent people, and 
pretenders to poetry too, that would now and then bark 
at his best performance^ but he was concious of his 
own genius, and had so much good-nature as to forgive 
Ihem ; nor could he ever be tempted to return them an 
answer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not the 
less fit for bu^ness, and nobody applied himself closer 
to it, when it required his attendance. The late duke of 
Queensberry, when he was secretary of state, made 
him his secretary for public affairs ; and when that truly 
great man came to know him well, he \yas never so 
pleased as when Mr. Rowe was in his company. After 
the duke's death, all avenues were stopped to his pre- 
ferment ; and during the rest of that reign, he passed 
his time with the muses and his books, and sometimes 
the conversation of his friends. 

" When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, i I 
was in a fair way to make it better, death swept h i 
away, and iti him deprived the world of one of the be t 
men, as well as on e of the best geniusses of the &< . 
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He died l&e a Christian and a philosopher, in chaiitjr 
trith ail mankind, and with an absolute resignation to 
the will of God. He kept up his good-humour to the 
last ; and took leave of his wife and friends, immediately 
before his last agony, with the same tranquillity of 
mind, and the same indifference for life, as though Jtfe 
had been upon taking but a short journey. He was 
twice married ; first to a daughter of Mr. Pai*scms, one 
of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterwards to ^ 
daughter of Mr. Devenisb, of a good family in Dorsetr 
shire. By the first he had a son; and by the second a 
daughter, married afterwards to Mr. Fane. He died 
the sixth of December, 1718, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age ; and was buried the nineteenth of the. same 
month in Westminster-abbey, in the aisle where many 
4>f our English poets are interred, over agaihst Chauceri 
bis body being attended by a select number of his 
friends, and the dean and choir ofiiciating at the fune- 
lal.'* f 

To this character, which is apparently gisren with 
the fondness of a friend, may be added the testimony of 
Pope, who says, in a letter to Blount, " Mr. Howe m:- 
companied me, and passed a week in the forest I need 
not tell you how much a man of his turn entertained me ; 
but I jKust acquaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety 
of disposition almost peculiar to him, wliich make it 
impossible to part from him without that uneasiness 
which generally succeeds all our pleasure.' ; 

Pope has left behind him andiher mention of his 
companion, less advantageous, which is thus reported 
1— TAj, Warburion. 

lowe, in Mr. Pope's opinion, maintained a decent" 
(4Cter, but had no heart. Mr» Addison was justly 
^nded with some behaviour which arose from that 
^' and estranged himself from him ; which Rowe 
OL. iU F 
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. felt veiy severely. Mr. Pope^ thek* common friend, 
icnowini^ thi*, took ao opportunhyi at Aome juncture of 
i Mr Addison's advaocementf to tell Mm how poor 

Rowe was g^rieved at his displeasure, and wliat satis- 
fcctiim lue expressed at Mr^ Addison's good fortune, 
which he expressed so naturally, that he (Mr. Pope) 
could not but think him sincei«. Mr. Addison replied 
( i do n«t svspect that he iei^d ; but the levity of his 
lieart is such, that lie is struck with any new adventure ; 
amd it would affect him just in the same mannery if he 
lieard I was ^oing to be hanged^'^^Mr. Pope said he 
ceuid not deny buc Mr. Addison understood Row« 

well.** 

Tlus censure lime has not left «ui the power of con* 
firming or refuting ; but observation daily shews, that 
much BiresNi is not to be laid on hyperbolical accuaa^- 
tikms, and pointed eentences, which even he that utters 
j^iem desires to be applauded rather than credited. 
Addison can hardly be supposed to have meant all that 
Im «aid. F«w characters can bear the microseepic 
ecnitii^ of wit quickened by anger ; and perhaps the 
best ad^e to authors would be, that they should keep 
<mt of the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragic writer 
and a translator. In his attempt at comedy he fitiled so 
ignominiously, that his Bit^r is not insetted in his 
works i and his occaabnal poems and short composi* 
tions are rarely #orthy of either praise or censure ; 
for they seem the dhsual sports of a mind seeking ra- 
ther to amuse its leisure than to exercise its powers. 

In the construction of his dramas, there is not much 
art ; he is not a nice observer of the unities. He ex- 
tends time and varies place as his convenience re- 
quires. To vary the place is not, in my opinion, any vi- 
ol|ition of nature, if the change be made between tiie 
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acts ; for k b BO l«sft easf tor the^spectalor to suppose * 
himself at Athens io the secoDd act, ihao at Thebes ia 
the first ; but to change the sdene, as is done by Rowe, 
m the middle of an act, is to add more acta to the plaf » 
^nce an act b so much of the business as is transacted 
vitliotit interrupiiofi. Rowe^ by'this licence, easily «• 
tiicatee himself from difficulties; as^ in Jane Gray^ 
when we hate been terrified with all the dreadful pomp 
of public execution, and are wondering how the hero* 
ine or the poet will proceeds no so^er baa Jane pro- 
nounced some prophetic rhymes, than«««pa0s and bo 
gone*-tbe scene closes^ and Pembroke and Gardener 
are turned out upon the stage. 

i know not that there can be found in his plays any 
deep search into nature, any accurate discriminations of 
kitidred quatiUes, €» ake cHsplay of passion ia its pso- 
gress i all is genersd and undeftned. Nor <k>e5 he aiueh 
interest or affect the auditor} except m Jane Shore^jtho 
is always seen and heard with pity. Micia is a charac- 
ter of empty noise, with no resemblance to real sor- 
row or to natural madness. 

Whence, then, has Howe his reputation ? From the 
reasonableness and propriety of some of his sceneSf 
from the elegance of his diction, and the suarity of hb 
verse. He seldom moves either pity or terror, but he 
often elevates the sentiments ; he seldom pierces the 
breast, but he always delights the ear, aud often im- 
proves the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden Fereea^ and of the first 
book of QuUlet^9 Poem, have nothing In them remarka- 
. The Golden Vereee are tedious, 
"i^he version of Lucan is one of the greatest produc- 
es of English poetry"^ for there is perhaps none 
iiat so completely exhibits the genius and spirit of the 
riginal. Lucan b distinguished by a kind of dictatfiH 
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rial or philosophic dignity /rather, as Quintilian observer, 
declamatory than poetical ; full oi ambitious morality 
and pointed sentences, comprised in vigorous and ani- 
mated lines. This character Rovre has very diligently and 
successfully preserve d. His versification, u^hich is such 
as his contemporaries practised, without any attempt at 
innovation or improvement, seldom wants either melody 
or force. His author's sense is sometimes a little diluted 
by additional infusions, and sometimes weakened by too 
much expansion. But such faults are to be expected 
in ^11 translations, from the constraint of measures and 
dissimilitude of languages. The Phnrealia of Rowe 
deserves more notice than it obtains, and as it is more 
read it will be more esteemed.* 

* The life of Rowe is a very remarluible instance of the 
uncominon strength of Dp. Johnson's memory. When I re- 
tjeived from bim the M. S. he complacently observed, •* that 
the criticism was tolerably well done, consideriQg that he 
had not seen Rowers works for thirty years.'* N. 
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Joseph ADDISON was bom on the first of May, 
1673, at MiUtoD« of which his father, Launcelot Ad« 
dtsoD, was then rector, near Ambrosebury in Wiltshire, 
and appearing weak and unlikely to live, he was christ- 
ened tlie same day. After the usual domestic/education, 
which from the character of his father may be reason- 
ably supposed to have given him strong impressions of 
piety, he was committed to the care of Mr, Naish at 
Ambrosebury, .and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salis- 
bury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men illus- 
trious for literature is a kind of historical fraud, by 
which honest fame is injuriously diminished : I would, 
therefore trace him through Uie whole process of his 
education. In 1683, in the beginning of his twelfth 
year, his father, being made dean of Litchiicld, natu- 
rally carried his family to his new residence, and I. be* 
lieve, placed him for some time, probably not long, un- 
der Mr. Shaw, then master of the school at Litchfield^ 
father of the late Dr, Peter Shaw. Of this interval hia 
*^'>graphers have given no a c^punt, and Iknow it only 
tory of a barring-out^ told me when I was a 
Anidrew Corbet of Shropshire, vho had heard 
t from Mr. Pigot his. uncle. 

y 2 
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The practice of karring-out was a savage licencdy 
practised in many schools at the ei d of the last cen- 
tury, by which the boys, when the periodical vacation 
drew neari growing petuleut at the approach of liberty, 
some days before the time of regular recess, took pos« 
session of the school, o/ which they barred the doors, 
ai^d bade their master defiance from the windows. It is 
not ^sy to suppose that on such occaiuons the master 
would do more than laugh ; yet, if tradition may be 
credited) he often struggled hard to force or surpiise 
the garrison. The Dnaster, when Pigot was a school* 
boy, was barred out at Litchfield ; and the whole opersb- 
tion, as he said, was planned and conducted by Addiscm. 

To judf^e better of the probability of this story, I 
have inquired when he was sent to theChartreux ; bat, 
£s he was not one of those who et^oyed the founder's 
benefiKCtion, there is no account preserved of his ad- 
mission. At the school of the Chartreux, to which he 
was removed either from that of Salisbury or litchfield, 
he pursued his juvenile studies under the care of Dr« 
Etiis, and contracted that intimacy with sir Richard 
Steele, whichjtbeir joint labours have so effectually re- 
corded. 

Of tins memorable friendship the greater praise must 
be given to Steele. It is not hard to love those from 
whom nothing can be feared ; and Addison never con«- 
&idered Steele as a rival, but Steele lived, as he con- 
fesses, under a habitual subjection to the predominat- 
ing genius of Addison, whom he always mentioned with 
reverence, and treated with obsequiousness. 

Addison,* who knew his own dignity, could not al- 
ways forbear to shew it, by playmg a little upon his ad- 
mirer ; but he was in no danger of retort 3 hif jeSt9 
fiferc endured without resistance or resentment. 

• Spenee. 
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But the sneer of jocularity wa9 not th# worst. Steelei 
whose imprudence of generosity, or vanitf of profu* 
skm, kept Mm always iftcurably necessitous, upon some 
pressing^ eicigence, in an evil hour, borrowed a hun- 
dred pounds of his Mend, probably without much piur- 
pose of repayment ; but Addison, who seems, to hare 
had other notions of a hundred pounds, grew impatient 
of delay, and reclaimed his loan by an execution. Steele 
felt with great sensibility the obduracy 0f bis cre^or, 
but with emotions of sorrow rather than of anger.* 

In \Mf he was entered into queen's college in Ox- 
ford, where, in 16d9, the accidental perusal of some 
Latin verses, gained him the patronage of "Dr. Lancas- 
ter, afterwards provost of queen^i collegt ; Iqr whose 
recommendation he was elected into Magdalen college 
as a demy, a term by which that soci^y denominates 
those which are elsewhere called scholars ; young men 
who partake of the founder's benefaction, and succeed 
in their order to vacant fellowships.t 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and criticism, 
and grew first eminent by his Latin compositions, 
which are indeed intitled to particular praise* Gkhas 
not confined himself to the Imitatipn of any ancient an* 
thor, but has formed his style from the general Ian* 

* This Inct was commiuKcsted to ^huson in my hearing by 
a person of unquestionable veneity, but whose name I am 
not at liberty to mention. He had it, as he told us» from lad^ 
Primrose, to whom Steele related it with tears in his eyes. 
The late th, Stinton confirmed it to me, by flaying,- that he 
bad heard it from Mr. Hooke, author of the ftotrtan BQstofyi 
i ' he, from Mr. Pope. H. 

^ Vietoi^s letta!s, vol.^I. p. 32^, this trsasaetioa soae* 
differently related. R. 
iie took the degiiee M. :i. Feb. U, 1693. 
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guaget such as a diligent perusal of the produaions cJf 
different ages happened to supply. 

Hia Latin compositions seem to have had much of 
his fondness, for he collected a second volume of the 
Musa Anglican <ty perhaps for a convenient reccpUclc, 
in which all his LaUn pieces arc inserted, and vrhcre his 
poem on the peace has the first place. He afterwards 
presented the collection to Boileau^. who, from that 
time, « conceived," says Tiekell, « an opinion of the 
English genius for poetiy," Nothing is better known 
of Boileau, than that he had an injudicious «jpd pee- 
vish contempt of modem Latin, and there^e his pro- 
fession of regard was probably the effect of his civility 
rather than approbation. 

Thr0« of his Latin poems^ are upon subjects on 
which perhaps he would not have ventured to have 
written in iiis own language. The battle of thefiigmieB 
and craiyta ; the barometer; and a bowling'^green^ 
When the matter is low or scanty, a dea^ language, in 
which nothing is mean because nothing is fami- 
liar, affords great conveniences ; and, by the sono- 
rous magnificence of Roman syllables, the writer con* 
ceals penury of tliought, and want of novelty, often from 
the reader, and oftep from himself. 

In his twenty ^second year he first shewed his power 
of English poetry by some verses addi^essed to Dry- 
den; and soon afterwards published a translation of 
the greater part of the fourth Georgic, upon bees ; af- 
ter which says Dryden^ " my latter swarm is hardly 
worth the having.*' 

About the same time he composed the argum^t^ 
prefixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil : and 
produced an essay on the Georgics, juvenile, superfi- 
cial, and uninstruetive, without much either of the scho- 
lar's learning or the critic's penetration. 
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His next paper of verses c<Hitained a eBaracter of 
the principle English poetSi inscribed to Henry Sache* 
vercll} who was then, if not a poet, a writer of verses ;* 
as is shewn by bis version of a small part of Virgil's 
Georgicsy published in the miscellanies ; and a Latin 
encomium on queen Mary^ in. the Musa jinglican^tf 
These verses exhibit all the fondness of friendship ; 
but on one side or the other, friendship was afterwards 
too weak for the malignity of bction. 

In tJiis poem is. a very confident and discriminate 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never 
read.t So little sometimes is criticism the effect of 
judgment. It is necessary to inform the reader, that 
about this time he was introduced by Congreve to 
Montague, then chancellor of the exchequer ; Addison 
was then learning the trade of a eourtieT, and subjoin** 
ed^ Montague as a poetical name to those of Cowley 
and of Drydenw 

* A letter which I found among Dr. f ohnson's papers, dated 
in January, 1784, from a lady in Wiltshire, contains a disco- 
very of some importance in literary hisioiy, viz. that, by the 
initials H. S. prefixed to the poem, we are not to understand 
the famous D. Henry Sacheverell, whose trial is the most re- 
markable incident in his life. The information thus oommuni- 
oated is, that the verses in question were not an address to the 
famous Dr. Sacheverell^ but to a very ingenious gentlemen of 
the same name, who died young, supposed to be a Manksman, 
for that he wrote the history of the Isle of Man.— That tliis 
person left his papers to Mr. Addison, and had formed a plan 
of a tragedy upon the death of Socrates:— The lady says she 
this information from a Mr. Stephens, who was a fellow 
[erton College, a contemporary and intimate witli Mr. Ad- 
n in Oxford, who died, near fifty years ago, a prebendary 

Winchester. Hi 

t Spence. 
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By the inflttence dl Mr. Montaguei coDcumagf ac* 
cordiog to Tickelly vith hit natural modesty, be waa 
diverted from his original deugn of entering into holy 
orders. Bioirtague alleged the corruptioD of mei^ who 
, engaged in civil emplc^niems without liberal educa- 
tion 't and dedartd, tbat^ though he was repreaented as 
an-onewy to tbe chtircby he would never do it «iy in- 
|ary bm by withholding Addison from it. 

Soon after (in IG^s) he wrote a poem to kin^ Wil- 
HamtWitb a rhyming introduetion addresaed to kard 
Somers* King WilHam had no regard to elegance or 
literature ; bb study was onfy war; yet by a choice of 
ninisters; whose disposition was very different from 
Us ownr'lie procured, wstbout kitentioni a very liberal 
Ikitronage to poetry. Addisan was caressed both fagr 
Somers and Montague. 

in Itsy appeared his Latin verass on the peace <f 
Ryswick, which he dedicated to McMitagne, and which 
was afterwards called by Smith, << the best Latin poem 
since the JEnerd.** Pn^e mtrst not be too r^^orous- 
ly examined ; but the performance cannot be denied to 
bevigorous and elegant. 

Having yet no public employment, he obtained, (in 
1699 a pension of three hundred pounds a year, that 
He mi^^hHT^ enabled to travel. He staid a year at 
Bioisi.* probably to learn the French language ; and 
then proceeded in his joumey to Itsdy ; which he sur- 
veyed with the eyes of a poet. 

While he was travelling at leisure, he was far fr^m 
being idle ; for he not only collected his observations 
on the country, but foimd time to write his Dialogues 
on Medals, and four acts of Cato. Such at least is 
the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he only collected bis 
materials, and formed his plan. 

* Spence. 
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Whateyer were hu other employmenti in Italy* lie 
there wrote the letter to lord Hali&X) which is justly 
considered as the most elegant) if not tlie most sn^ 
lime, of his poetical productions. But in about iwo 
years he found it necessary to hasten home ; being, sb 
8wif^ informs us, distressed by mdtgence, and «oiii^ 
pelled to become the tutor of a travelling squire, becaoae 
his pension was not remitted. 

At his return he published his travels, with a d^- 
^cation to IcH-d Somers. As his stajr in foreign coun- 
tries was short, his observations are such as might be 
supplied by a hasty view, and ccuiaist chiefly in coc»- 
parisons of the present face of the country with tte 
desciiptionB left us by the Roman poets, from whom 
he made preparatory coUeotiMis; though he lAri^ hai^ 
spared the trouble, had he known that audi rnlinrtiiT 
had been made twice foefyre by Italian aothora. 

Tlie most amusing passage of his beok is his ac- 
count of the minute repub^ of San Maiiao ; of many 
parts it is not a very severe ceteure to say, that they 
might iiave been written at iu>ni^ His ^egance rf 
language, and variegatioB of pnose and verse, however, 
gains upon the reader 4 and the hook, though awhile 
neglected ; became in time so much the fevourite ei the 
public, that before it was reprinted it rose to five tiixkcfi 
its price* 

When he returned to England (in 1 70S) witii a mean- 
ness of appearance which gave testimony of the diffi- 
culties to which he had been reduced, he found his old 
• patrons out c^ power, and was therefore, for a tt«ie» at 
" 11 leisure for the cultivation «f his nind ; ahd a tminrf 
V ottitivated gives reason to believe that little time woe 

St 

But he vomained not long neglected or useless. The 
victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph and confi* 
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^ence over the nation ; and lord Godolphin, lamenting j 
to lord Halifax, that it had not been celebrated in a \ 
manner equal to the subject^ desired him to propose it \ 
to some better poet. Halifax told him, that there was 
no encouragement for genius ; that worthless men were 
unprofitably enriched with public money, without any i 
care to find or employ those whose appearance might j 
do honour to their country. To this. Godolphin replied, 
^lat such abuses should in time be rectified ; and that, 
if a manxould be found capable of the task then prp* 
posed, he should not want an am pie recompense. Hali- 
fax then named Addison, but required that the treasurer 
tsbould apply to him in his own person. Godolphin 
sent ihe message by Mr. Boyle, afterwards lord Carle- 
ton; and 'Addison, having undertaken the work, com- 
municated it to the treasurer, while it was yet advanced 
no further than the simile of the Angel, and was iro- | 
mediately rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke in the 
place of cotnmisaioner ofa/ifieaU, i 

In the following year he was at Hanover with lord 1 
Halifax ; and the year after he was made under-sccce* 
tary of state, first (o sir Charles Hedges, and in a few 
months to the earl of Sunderland. I 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian operas 
inclined him to try what would be the effect of a musi- 
cal drama in our own language. He therefore wrote 
the opera of RoBamond^ which, when exhibited on the 1 
stage, was ather hissed or neglected ; but trusting that 
the readers would do him more justice, he poblished 
it, with an inscription to the Duchess of Marlborough ; 
a woman without skill or pretensions to skill, in poetry 
or literature. His dedicatioR was therefore an instance ' 
of servile absurdity, to be exceeded only by Joshua 
Bames'a dedication of a Greek Anacreon, to the Duke. 
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HisTeputadon had been somewhat advanced by Th^ 
Tender Husband,^ a comedy which Steele dedicated to 
him, with a eonfession that he owed to him several of 
the most successful scenes. To this play Addison sup* 
plied a prologue. 

When the marquis of Wharton Was appointed lord 
lieutenant of IrelaiB, Addison attended him as his 
secetary, and was made keeper of the records in Bir- 
mingham's tower, with a salary of three hundred 
pounds a year. The office was little more that nomi- 
nal, and the salary was augmented for his accommoda- 
tion. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation pf 
particular dispositions or private opinions. Tyico men 
of personal characters more opposite than those of 
Wharton and Addison couid not easily be brought to- 
gether, Wharton was impious, profligate, and shame- 
less, without regard, or appearance of regard, to right 
and wrong \* whatever is contrary to this may be said 
of Addison ; but as agents of a party they were con- 
I nected) and how they adjusted their other sentiments 
we cannot know. ^ 

Addison must however not be too hastily condemned. 
It is not necessary to refuse benefits from a bad man, ' 
when the acceptance implies no approbation of his 
crimes ; nor has the subordinate officer any obligation 
to examine the opinions or conduct of those undet 
whom he acts, except that he may not be made the 
instrument of wickedness. It is reasonable to suppose 
that Addison counteracted, aif far as he was abki the 

lignant and blasting influence of the lieutenant ; and 

Dr. Johnson appears to have blended the character of the 
quis with that of his son the duke. N. 
Vol. II, G 
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that at least by his intervention some good was done 
and some mischief prevented. 

When he was in office, he" made a law to himself 
aft Swfc has recorded^ never to remit his regular fees 
in civility to his friends : " for,'* said he, " I may have 
a hundred friends $ and if my fee be two guineas, I 
shall, by relinquishing my right|^lose two hundred 
guineas, and no friend gain more than two ; there is 
therefore no proportion between the good imparled 
and the evil suffered." 

He was in Ireland when Steele, without ^Jif com- 
munication of his design, began the publication of the 
Tatler ; but he was not long concealed ; by inserting a 
remark, on Virgil which Addison had given him, h« 
discovered himself. It is indeed not easy for any man 
to write upon literature or common life, so as not to 
make himself known to those with whom he familiarly 
converses, and who are acqainted with his track of 
ttudy, his favouiite topic, his peculiar notions, and 
his habitual phrases. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not lucky j 
a single month detected him. His first Tatler was 
published April 22 (1709,) and^Addison's contribution 
appeared May 26. Tickell observes, that the Tatler 
began and was concluded without his concurrency. 
This is doubtless literally true ; but the work did not 
suffer much by his unconsciousness of its commence- 
ment or his abscence at its cessation ; for he continued 
his assistance to December 23, and the paper stopped 
on January 2. He did not distinguish his peices by 
any signature ; and I know not whether his name m 
not kept secret till the papers were collected into v 
lumes. 

To the Tatler in about two months, succeeded tl 
Spectator ; a aeries of essays of the same kind, bv 
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F written with less levity, upon a more regular plan, 
\ and published dailjr. Such an undertakings shewed the 
I writers not to distrust their own copiousness of mate- 
^ nals or facility of composition, and their performance 
justified their confidence. They found however, in their 
progress, many auxiliaries. To attempt a single paper 
was no terifying labour ; many pieces were offered and 
many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party, but Steele 
had at that time almost nothing else. The Spectator, 
in one of the first papers shewed the political tenets of 
its authors ; but a resolution was soon taken, of court- 
ing g^eneral approbation by general topics and sub- 
^ jects on which faction had produced no divert* y of 
sentiments, sucb as literature, morality, and familiar 
life. To this pratlce they adhered with few deviations* 
The ardour of Steele once broke out in praise of Marl- 
borough ; and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some 
sermons a preface overflowing with whiggish opinions, 
that it might be read by the queen,* It was reprinted in 
the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior duties, 

to regulate the practice of daily conversation, to cor- 

l rect those depravities which are rather ridiculous than 

I criminal, and remove those grievancies which if they 

produce no lasting calamities,^ impress hourly vexation, 

was first attempted by Casa in his book of Munnensj 

I and Castiglione in his Courtier; two books yet cele- 

\ braled in Italy for purity and elegance, and which, if 

I 

I 

This particular number of the Spectator, it is asud, was 
published till twelve o'clock, that it might come out pre- 
1. ily at the hour of her majesty's breakfast, and that no time 

rht be left for deliberating about serving it up with that 
al, as usual See the e^tion of the Tatleb with notes, 
a. VL No. 271, note. p. 452, &c. N. 
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they are now less retd^ are neglected onlf because thef 
have effected that reformation whicb their authors In- 
tended, and their precepts now are no long^er wanted. 
Their usefulness to the age in which'^they were written 
is su£^ciently attested by the translations which almost 
aH the nations of Europe were in haste to obtain. 

The species of instruction was contuiued, and per- 
haps advancedi by the French ; among wliara La 
Bruyere*s Manners of the ag^y though, as Boileau 
remarked, it is written without connexion certainly 
' deserves praise for liveliness of description and jusir 
ness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers for 
the tf^aVre are excepted, England had no masters of 
common life. No writers had yet undertaken to reform 
either the savageness of neglect or the impertinence of 
civility ; to shew when to speak or to be silent ; how to 
refuse or how to comply. We had many books to teach 
us our more important duties, and to settle opinions in 
philosophy or politics ; but an Arbiter Elegan$iarumy a 
judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who should survey 
the track of daily conversation, and free it from thorns 
and prickles, which tease the passer, though they <ip 
not wound him. 

For^ this purpose nothing is so proper as live frequent 
publication of short papers, which we read not as study 
but amusement. If the subject be slight, the treatise is 
short. The busy may find time and the idle may find 
patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy knowledge 
began among us in the civil wai',* when it was much 

* Newspapers appear to have hud an earlier date than here 
assigned. Cleiveland, in his Character of a London Diuma!. 
says, " The original sinner of this kind i;pas Dutch; Galle- 
Belgicus the Protoplas, and the modern Mer^ries but Hans 
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the interest of eithfer parly to rise aod fix the pre|ti« 
dices of the ^ple. At tliat time appeared Mei*curui9 
Aulicus, Metrcurius Rusdcus, and, Mercurius Civicus. 
It is said, that when any title grew popular, it was mo- 
ten by theautagoQist, whoby this stratagem conveyed 
his notions to those who would not have received hiofi 
had he not worn the app«a«nce ofa fri»id. Th^ tumult 
of those unhappy days left scarcely any man leisure to 
treasure up occasional composititms; and so much were 
they neglected, that a complete collection is no where 
to be (bund. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange's 
Observator; and thkt by Lesley's Rehearsal, and per- 
haps by others ; but hitherto nothing had been, cptwery- 
ed to the people in this commodious manner but con- 
troversy relating to the church or stale ; of which they 
Uught many to talk, who;n they could not teach to 
judge. 

It has been suggested, that the Royal Society was in- 
stituted soon after the restoration, to divert the attention 
of the people from public discontent. The Tatler and 
Spectator had the same tendency ; they were publish- 
ed at a time when two parties, loud, restless, and vio- 
lent, each with plausible declarations, and each per- 
haps without any distinct termination of its views, were 
agitating the nation; to minds heated with political 
contest they supplied cooler anfd more inoffensive i«e- 
flections; aod it is said by Addison, in a subsequent 
work, that they had a perceptible influence upon the 
conversation of that time, and taught the frolic and the 

Kelders." Some intelligence given by Mercurtoiis Gallo- 

x^cus is mentioned in Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 136, 

ginally published in 1602. These vehicles of information 

i often mentioned in the plays of Janaes and Charles th# 

^t. R. 
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gay to unite merriment with decency ; and effect which^ 
they can never wholly lose, while they continue to be 
among the first books by which both sexes are initiated 
in the elegances of knowledge. 

The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety and 
politeness; and, like la Bruyere, exhibited the Ckarac- 
ters and manners of the age. The personages intro- 
duced in these papers were not merely ideal ; th^ were 
then known, and conspicuous in various stations. Of 
the Tatler this is told by Steele in his laste paper ; and 
of the Spectator by Budgell in the preface to Theo* 
phrastus, a book which Addison has recommended, and 
which be was suspected to have revised, if he did not 
write it. Of those portraits, which may be supposed to 
be sometimes embellished and sometimes aggravated^ 
the originals are now partly known and partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or three 
eminent writers, is to give them but a small part of 
their due praise ; they superadded literature and criti- 
cism, and sometimes towered far above their predeces- 
sors, and taught, with great justness of arguments and 
•dignity of language, the most important duties and sub- 
lime truths. 

All these topics were happily varied with elegant 
fictions and refined^llegories, and illuminated with dif- 
ferent changes of style and felicities of invention. 

It is recorded by Budgell, that, of the characters 
feigned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite of 
Addison was sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he had 
formed a very delicate and discriminate idea,* which 

• The errors in this account are explained at considerable 
length in the preface to the Spectator prefixed to the edition 
in the British Rssatibts. The original delineation of sir 
BogerundottbtecBy belongs to Steele. :C. 
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he woidd hot suffer to be violated ; and therefore, when 
Steele had shown him innocently picking up a girl in 
the temple and taking her to a tavern, he drew upon 
himself so much of his friend's indignation, that he was 
farced to appease him by a promise of forbearing sir 
Roger for the time to come. 

.The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, /kara mi sola nocia Don Quixote^ y yo 
para tU made Addison declare, with undu^ vehemence 
o{ expression, that he would kill sir Roger ; being of 
opinion that they were born for one another, and that 
any other hand would do hirh wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled up 
his original delineation;, He describes his knight as 
having his imagination somewhat warped ; but of this 
perversion he h^s made very little use. The irregula* 
rides in sir Roger's conduct seem not so much the ef- 
fects of a mind deviating from the beaten 4rack of life, 
%Y ^'^ perpetual pressure of some overwhelming idea, 
a^ of habitual rusticity, and that negligence which soli* 
tary grandeur naturally generates. 

The variable weather of the mind, the flying vapours 
of incipient madness, which from time' to time cloud 
reason, without eclipsing it, it requires so much nicety 
to exhibit, that Addison seems to have been deterred 
from prosecuting his design. 

To sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, appears 
to be a toiy, or, as it is gently expressed, an adherent 
to the landed interest, is opposed.sir Andrew Freeport, 
a new man, a wealthy merchant, zealous for the moni- 
-'' interest, and a wl%. Of this contrariety of opinions, 
s probable more consequence were at first intended 

Ak\ could be produced when the resolution was taken 

exclude party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but 

tie, and than little seems not to have pleased- Addison, 
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who, when he dismissed him from the ciub, chan^d iiis 
opinions. Steele had made him, in the true spirit of 
unfeeling commerce, declare that he ^' would not build 
a hospital for idle people ;" but at last he buys land, 
settles in the country^ and builds^ not a manufactorjr, 
but a hospital for twelve old husbiandmen, for men with 
whom a merchant has little acquaintance, and whom he 
eommonly, considers with little kindness. 
. Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose the 
approbation general and the sale numerous. I once 
heard it oberved, that the sale may be calculated by 
the product of the tax, related in the last number to 
produce more than twenty pounds a week, and there- 
fore stated at one and twenty pounds, or three pounds 
ten shillings a day : this, at a half-pfhpy a paper, will 
give sixteen hundred and eighty* for the daily number. 
This sale is not great ; yet this, it Swift be credited, 
was likely to grow less ; for he declares that the Spec- 
tator, whom he ridicules for his endless mention of tlie 
/air sex^ had before his recess wearied his readers. 

The next year firiS,) in whicn Cato came upon the 
stage, was the grand climacteric of Addison's reputa- 
tion. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as is said, plan- 
ned a tragedy in the time of his travels, and bad for sev- 
veral years the firit four acts finished, which were 
shewn to such as were likely to spread their admira- 
tion. They were seen by Pope, and by Cibber, who re- 
lates that Steele, whe? he took back the copy, told him, 
in the despicable cant of literary modesty, that, what- 
ever spirit his friend had shewn in the composition, he 

• That this cftleiilatitm is not exaggerated, that it is evea 
much below the red number, gee the notes on the Tatler, ed. ^ 
ir86,VolVl.p.452. N. 
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doubted whether he would have courage sufficient to 
expose it to the censure of a British audience^ 

The time however was now come, when those who 
affected to think liberty in danger affected likewise to 
think that a stage play might preserve it; and AddijM)Q 
^vas importuned, in the name of the tutelary deities of 
Britain, to shew Ms courage and his zeal by finishing 
his design. 

To resume his work he seemed perversely and un- 
accountably unwilling ; and by a request, which per- 
haps he wished to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes to 
add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him serious; and, 
undertaking the supplement, brought in a few days 
some scenes for his examination ; but he had in the 
mean time gone to work himself, and produced half an 
act) which he afterwards completed^ but with brevity 
irregularly disproportionate to the foregoing parts, like 
a task, performed t^ith reluctance and hurried to its con^ 
elusion. 

It may yet be doubted whether Cato was made pub-' 
lie by any change of the author's purpose ; for Dennis 
^barged him with raising prejudices in his own favourr 
by false positions of preparatory criticism, and with 
fioUoning. the town by contradiciing in the Spectator 
the established rule of poetical justice, because his 
own hero, with all his virtues, was to fall before a iy^ 
rant. The fact is certain ; the motives we must guess. 

Addison was, I believe, sufficiently dispo|ed to bar 
all avenues against ail danger. When Pope brought 
^Mn the prologue, which is properly accotnmodated to 

5 play, there were these words, » Britons, arise ! be 

jrth like this approved ;*' meaning nothing more than, 
oritons, erect and exalt yourselves to the approbation 
>f public virtue, Addison was frighted, lest he shouUt 
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be thought a promoter of insurrection, and the line was 
liquidated to " Britons, attend." 

Now ^ heavily in clouds came on the day, the great, 
the important day," when Addison was to stand the 
hazard of the theatre. That there might, however, be 
left as little hazard as was possible, on the first night 
Steele, as himself relates, undertook to pack ao audi- 
ence. This, says Pope,* had been tried for the first 
time in favour of the Distrest Mother ; and was now, 
witb more efficacy, practised for Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation was 
at that time on fire with faction. The whigs applauded 
every line in which liberty was mentioned, as a satire 
on the tories ; and the tories echoed every clap, to shew 
that the satire was unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is 
well known. He called Booth to his box, and gave him 
fifty guineas for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual dictator. The whigs, says Pope, 
design a second present, when they can accompany it 
with as good a sentence. 

'The play, supported thus by the emulation of fac- 
tious praise, was acted night after night for a longer 
time than, I believe, the public had allowed to any dra- 
ma before ; and the author, as Mrs. Porter long after- 
wards related, wandered through the whole exhibition 
with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given, that the queen 
would be pleased if it was dedicated to her ; << but, as 
he had designed thar compliment elsewhere, he found 
himself obliged" says Tickeli, " by his duty on the 
^' one hand and his honour on the other, to send it into 

the world without any dedication.*' 

Human happiness has always its abatements ; the 
Jbrightest sun-shine of success is not without a cloud, 

* 8pence* 
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No sooner was Cato offered to the reader than it was 
attacked by the acute malignity of Dennis, with all the 
violence of angry criticism. Dennis though equally 
zealous, andT probably by his temper more furious, than 
Addison, for what they calLed liberty, and though a 
flatterer of the whig ministry, could not set quiet at a 
successul play ; but was eager to tell friends and ene« 
inies that they had misplaced their admirations. The 
world was too stubborn for instruction ; with the fate 
of the censurer of Corneille's Cid, bis animadversions 
shewed his anger without effect, and Cato coniinued 
to be praised. » - 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the frfend- 
9hip of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, and could 
give resentment its full play, without appearing to re- 
venge himself. He therefore bublished A narrative qf 
the madness of John Dennis ; a performance which left 
the objections to the play in their full force, andjhere- 
fore discovered more desire of vexing the criiic than 
of defending the poet. 

• Addison, who was no stranger to the world, probably 
saw the selfishness of pope's friendship ; and, resolving 
that he should have the consequences of his officious- 
ness to himself, informed Dennis by Steele, that be 
was sorry for the insult ; and that whenever be should 
think fit to answer his remarjcs he would do it in a man- 
ner to which nothing could be objected. 

The greatest weakness in the play is in the scenes 
of love, which are said by Pope* to have been added 
to the original plan upon a subsequent review, in com- 
pliance with the popular practice of the stage. Such 
-nhority it is hard to reject ; yet the love is so inti- 

• Spenoe. 
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tnately mingled with the whole action ^ that }t cannot 
be easily thought extrinsic and adventitious ; for, if it 
were taken away, what would be left ? or how Were 
the four acts filled in the first draught ? 

At the publication the wits seemded proud to pay 

their attendance with ecomiastic verses. The best are 

ft 

from an unknown hand, which will perhaps lose some- 
what of their praise when the author is known to be 
JefTreya. 

Cato bad yet other honours. It was censured as a 
party-play by a scholar of Oxford^ and defended in a 
favourable examination by Dr. Sewell. It was transla- 
ted by Salvini into Italian, and acted at Florence ; and 
by the Jesuits of St« Omera into Latin, and played by 
their pupils. Of this rersion a copy was sent to Mr^ 
Addison ; it is to be wished that it could be found, for 
the sake of comparing their version of the soliloquy 
with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the aanUe subject by T^en 
Champs a French poet, which was translated with 
a criticism on the English play. But the translator and 
the critic are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore Httle read. 
Addison, knew the policy of literature too well to make 
his enemy important for drawing the attention of the 
public upon a criticism which, though sometime in- 
temperate, was ofien irrefragable. 
* White Cato was upon the stage, another daily paper, 
{tailed The Guardian^ was published by Steele. To this 
Addison gave great assistance, wheiher occasionally 
or by previous engagement is not known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and tod « 
serious; it might properly enough admit both the 
duties and decencies of life, but seemed not to include 
literary speculations, and was in some degree violaltcff 
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by merriment and burlesque. WhaX had the Guardian 
of the lizards to do with clubs of tall or of little men, 
with nests of ants or with strada's prolusions Y 

Of this paper"" nothing is necessary to be said, but 
that it found many contributors, and that it was a con- 
tinuation of the Spectator, with the same elegance and 
the same variety, tillsome unlucky sparkle from a tory 
paper set Steele's politics on fire, and wit at once blazed 
into faction. He was soon too hot for neutral topics, 
and quitted the Guardian to write the Engliahtnan. 

The' papers of Addison are marked in the Specta- 
tor by one of the let^rs in the name of Clio^ and in the 
Guardian, by a hands whether it was, as Tickell pre- 
tends to think, that^be was unwilling to usurp th6 
praise of others, or, as Steele, with far greater likeli- 
hood, insinuates, that he could not without discontent 
impart to others any of his own. I have heard that his 
avidity did not satisfy itself with the air of renown, but 
that with great eagerness he laid hold on the proportion 
of the profits. 

Many of these papers were^ written with powers 
truly comic, wijth nice discriniination of characters, and 
accurate observation of natural or accidental devi- 
ation from propriety ; but it Was not supposed that he 
had tried a comedy on the stage, till Steele aft^r his 
death declared him the author of the Dt^mmer^ This 
however Steele did not know to be true by ?iny direct 
testimony ; for when Addison put the play into his 
hands, he only told him, it was theworl^~of a " gentlemen 
in the company ;" and when it was received, as is con- 
*')d, with cold disapprobation, he was probably less 
-hg to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his collection ; 
. the testimony of Steele, and the total silence of any 
Dther claimant, has deterkrined the public to assign it to 
" ddison, ftnd it is now printed with his other poetry. 
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Steele carried the Drummer to the play-house, and after- 
wards to the pi^ss, and sold the copy for fifty guineas, j 

To the opinion of Steele, may be added the proof 
•uppUed by the play itself, of which the characters are J 
such as Addison would have delineated, and the tenden- 
cy such as Addison would have promoted. That it 
should have been ill-received would raise wonder, did 
we not daily see the capricious distribution of theat- 
rical praise* 

He was not all this time an indifierent spectator of 
public liffuirs. JHe wrote ^s diiferent exigencies requi- 
red (in 1707^) Tht fire sent State qf the war^ and the 
necessity of an augmentation ; which however judi- ^ 
clous, being written on temporary topics and exhibiting , 
no peculiar powers, laid hold on no attention, and has na- ; 
turaliy sunk by its own weight into neglect. This caur 
not be said of the few papers intitled. The Whig Ex- 
aminer^ m which is employed all the force of gay male- 
volence and humorous satire. Of this paper, which 
Just appeared and expired, Swift remarks, with exul- 
tation, ** that it is now down among the dead men.'** 
He might well rejoice at the death of that Which he 
could not have killed. Every reader of eVcry party, 
since personal malice is past and the papers which once , 
inflamed the nation are read only as effusions of wit> ^ 
must wish for more of the Whig Examiners ; for on 
no occasion-was the genius of Addison more vigorous- 
ly exerted, and on none did the superiority of his pow- 
ers more evidently appear. ^His THal of Count Tarrf^ 
written to expose the treaty of commerce with France, 
lived no loiiger than the question that produced lU 

. * From a tcay soiig in vogue at ttie time, tfie burthen wherc- 

flf is. 

And he that will tliis health deny, 

Dowa among the dead men let him lie. B. 
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Nat long afterv^ards, an attempt was made to revive 
the Sfiectator'^ at a time indeed by lio means favourable 
to literature, when the 'succession of a new- family to 
ihe throne filled the^ nation with anxiety^ discord^ and 
confusion ; ^nd either the turbulence of the times or 
the satiety of the readers put a stop to the publication) 
after an experimenyt of eighty numbers, which wete 
aCterwarda collected into an eighth volume, perhaps 
more valuable than any of those that went before it. 
Addison produced more than a fourth part, and the 
other contributors are by no means tmworthy of ap*- 
"^pearing as his associates. The time that had passed 
during the suspension of the Sftectatovj though it had 
not lessened his power of humour^ seems to have in- 
creased his disposition to seriousness : the proportion 
of his religious to his comic papers is greater than in 
the forme t^ series. 

The ^fiectaior from its re-commencement, was pub- 
^hetd on]^ three times a week ; and no discriminative 
marks were added to the papers. To Addison, Tickeii 
has ascribed twenty-ihree.* 

The Sfiectatot had many contributors ; and Steele, 
wli^se negligence kept him always in a hurry, when 
it was his turn to furnish a paper, called loudly for the 
letters, of which Addison, whose materials were more, 
tnade little use ; having recourse to sketches and hints, 
the product of his former studies, which he now re- 
viewed and completed : among these are named by 
Ticktill the Essays on JfU^ those on the Pleasures of 
ike ImagiTu^tion^zxiA the Criticism on Milton, 

hen the house of Hanover took possession of the 
ae, it was reasonable to expect that the zeal of Ad- 
•n Would be suitably rewarded. Before the arrival 

Numb. 556, 557, 558, 559, 561, 562, 565, 567, 568, 569, 571^ 
575, 579, Sm, 56^. 58?, 584, 58^, 590,* 592, 59? 6O9. ^ 
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of king George, he was made'secretaTy to the regencr, 
and was required by his office to send notice to Hanover 
that the queen was dead, and tHat the throne was vacant. 
To do this would not have been difficult to any man bai 
Addison,^ who was so overwhelmed with the greatness 
of the event, and so distracted by choice of expression, 
ihat the lords, who could not wait for the niceties of 
criticism, called Mr. Sou ch well, a clerk in the house, 
£ and ordered him to despatch the message. Southwell 
readily told what was necessary in the common style of 
business, and valued himself upon having dbne what was 
too hard for Addison. 

He was better qualified for the Frteholder^f a paper 
which. he published twice a week, from Dec. 23, 1715, 
to the middle of the next year. This was undettaken 
in defence of the established ^government, sometimes 
with argument and sometimes with mirth. In argu- 
ment he had many equals ; but his humour was sin- 
gular and matchless. Bigotry itself itiust be delighted 
with the Tory Fox^hunter. 

There are however some strolls less elegant awl 
less decent ; such as the Pretender's Journal, Jn which 
one topic of ridicule is hi§ poverty. This mode of 
abuse had been employed by Milton against king 
Charles n. 



— — " Jacobai 
Centum, exulantis viscera marsupii regis." 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of sdme alderman of 
London that he had more money than the exiled 
princess ; but that wKich might be expected from Mil- 
ton's savageness or Oldmixon's meahndss wais not suita- 
ble to the delicacy of Addison. 

Steele thought the humouc. of the Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times; and is reported 
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to haver said, that the ministry made use of a lute, when 
they should have called for a trumpet. 

This year (1716*) he married the countess dowa- 
ger of Warwick, whom he had sohcitcd by a very long 
and anxious courtship, perhaps witl^ behaviour not 
very unlike that of sir Rogei^to his' disdainful widow ; 
and vrho, I am afraid, diverted herself often by playing 
with his passion. He is said to haye first known her 
by becoming tutor to her son.f "He formed," said 
Tonson, " the design of getting that lady from the time 
when he was first recommended into the family/^ In 
what part of hi^ life he obtained the recommendation, 
or how long, and in wliat manner he lived in the fa- 
mily I know not. His advances at first were certainly 
timorous, but grew bolder as his reputation and in- 
fluence increased ; till at last the lady was persuaded 
to marry him, on terms much like those on winch a 
Turjjiish princess is espoused, to whom the sultan is re- 
poHed to pronounce, ** Daughter, 1 give thee this man 
for thy slave/'' The marriage, if uncontradicted report 
^ can be credited, madd'no addition to his happiness ;' it 
neither found them nor made them equal. She always 
remembered her own rank, and thought herself eh- 
tilled tp treat with very little ceremony the tutor of her 
son. Rowe'% ballad of the Desfiairing Shefiheri is said 
' to have been written, either before or after marriage, 
upon this memorable pair ; and it is certain that Addi- 
son has left behind hiQi no encouragement fqr ambitious 
love. 

The year after (1717) he rbse to his highest eleva- 

^"-"■, being made secretary of state. For this employ- 

nt he might justly be supposed qualified by long 

ractic€ of business, and by his regular ascent through 

♦Augusts. . fSpence 

H ^ 
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other ofitces ; but exp^tatton is often- disappokit^d i i% 
is universally confessed that h^ was unequal to the 
duties of his place. In the house of com mens he couid 
not speak, and therefore was useless to the defence of the 
government* In the office, says Pope.* he could not 
issue an o;;der without losing his time in que^t of fine 
expressions. What he gained in rank he lost in credit 
and, finding by experience bis own inalttiit^, was forced 
to solicit his dismission, witli a pension of fifteen hua- 
dred pounds a-year. His friends* palliated this relin- 
quishment, of which both friends and enemies knew 
the true reason, with an account of decking health and 
the necessity of recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to plan 
literary occupati<ms for his future life. He purposed 
a tragedy on the- death of Socrates ; a story of which, 
ms Tickell remarks, the basis is naiTow, and to which 
I know not how love could have been appended. There 
would however have been no want either of virtue inthe 
sentiments 6r elegance in the language. 

'He engaged in a nobler work,lL defence of the ChriS' 
tian Religion^ of which part was pul^ished after his 
death ; and he designed lo have made a new poetical ver- 
sion of the Psalms. ^ 

These pious compositions Pope imput^t to aselBsh 
motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of Tonson ; w ho 
having quarrelled with Addison, and not loving him, 
said, that when he laid down the secretary's office, he 
intended to take orders, afid obtain a bishoprick ; " for, 
said he, ^ I always thought him a priest iritiis heart. 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture of 
Tonson worth remembrance^ is a proof, bu. indeed, so 
far as I have found, the only proof, that he retained 

• Spenee* f S^nc«. 
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i some malignity from their ancient rivalry. Tonson 

r pretended but to g^ess it ; no other mortal ever sus* 
|t pected it; and Pope might have reflected, that a man 
i who had been secretary'of state in the ministry of Sun- 
ik derland knew a,nearer way to a bishoprick than by de- 
^ fending reMgion or translating the Psalms. 

It is related, that -he had once a design to make an 
English dictionary^ and that he considered Dr. Tillot- 
son as the writer of highest authority. There was for- 
mcrly sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of the Leather- 
seller's company, who was eminent for cusiosity and 
literature, a collection of examples collected* fi^om Til- 
lotson's works, as Locker said, by Addison. It came 
too late to be of use, sd I inspected it but slightly, and 
rentember it indistinctly. I thought- the passages too 
■short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude his life in peace- 
[ fill studies ; but relapsed, when he was near his end, to 
L Apolitical dispute. 

f' Ii SO- happened that (1718-19) a controvert was 

agitated wUh great veliemence between those friends 

of long continuance, Addison and Steele. It may be 

a^ed, in the language of Hamer,, what power or what 

cause should set them at variance; The subject of 

their dispute was of great importance. The earl of 

Sunderland proposed an act called The Peerage Bill / 

by which the number of peers should be fixed, and the 

king restrained^ from any new creation of nobility, un- 

kss when an old family should be extinct. To this the 

lords would naturally agree; and the king, who. was 

-"^* liitle acquainted with his own prerogative, and, aa 

>w well known, atoost indiSei*ent to the posses- 

^ of the^ crown, had been persuaded to consent. 

3 only difEculty was found among the commons, 

> were not likely to apf rovis the perpetual exclusion 
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of themselves and their posterity. The bill therefore 
was eagerly opposed, and among others by sir Robert 
Walpole, whose speech was published. 

The lords might think their dignity diminished by 
improper advancements, and particularly by the intro- 
duction of twelve new peers at once, to produce a ma- 
jority of tories in the last reign ;. on act of authority 
violent enough, yet certainly legal, and by no means to 
be compared with that contempt of national right with 
which, some time afterwardsj by the instigation of 
whiggism, the commons, chosen by the people for 
three yeai^s, chose themselves for seven. But what- 
ever might be the disposition of the lords, the people 
had no wish to increase their power. The tendency of 
the bill, as Steele observed in a letter to the earl of Ox- 
ford, was to introduce an aristocracy ; for a majority in 
the house of lords, so limited, would have been despo- 
tic and irresisiible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient establish- 
iQent, Steele, whose pen readily seconded his political 
passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation, by a pamph- 
let called The Plebeian. To this an answer was pub. 
lished by Addison, under the title of The Old Whig^kn 
which it is not discovered that Steele was then known 
to be the advocate fdr the commons. Steele replied by 
a second Plebeian; and whether by ignorance or by 
courtesy, confined himself to his question, without any 
personal notice of his opponent. Nothing hitherto was 
committed against the laws of friendship or proprieties 
of decency ; but controvertisls cannot long retain their 
kindness for each other. The Old ^/«^ answered the 
» Plebeian^ and could not forbear some contempt of " lit- 
tle Dicky^ whose trade it was to write pamphlets.** 
Dicky, however, did not lose his settled veneration for 
Ids friend \ but contented himself with quoting some 
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lines of Gato, which were at once detection and reproof. 
The bill was laid aside during that session ; and Addi- 
son died before the next, in which its commitment was 

rejected by two hundred and sixty-five to one hundred 
and seventy -seven. ' 

Every reader surely toust regret that these Iwo il- 
lustrious friends, afiter so many years past m confidence 
and endearment, in unity of interest, conformity of 
opinion, and fellowship of study, should finally part in 
acrimonious opposition. Such a controversy was " Bel- 
lum plusquam civile^* as Lucan expresses it» Why 
could not faction find other advocates ? but among the 
uncertainties of the human state, we are doomed to 
number the instability of friendship. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but from the 
JBiografihia Britannica, The Old Whig is not inserted 
in Addison's works, nor is it mentioned by Tickell in 
his life ; why it was omitted, the biographers doubtless 
give the true reason ; the fact was too recent, and 
those who had been heated in the contention were not 
yet cool. 

The necessity of complying with times and of spa- 
ring persons is the great impediments of Biography. 
History may be formed from permanent monuments 
atid records ; but lives can only be written from per- 
sonal knowledge, which is growing every day less, and 
in a short time is lost for ever. What is known can sel- 
dom be immediately told ; and when it might be told, 
it is no longer known. The delicate features of the 
mind, the nice discriminations of character, and the 
minute peculiarities of conduct, are soon obliterated j 
it is surely better that caprice, obstinacy, frolic, 
folly, however they might delight in the descrip- 
, should be silently forgotten, than that, by wanton 
riment and unseasonable detection, a pang should 
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be given to a widow, a daughter, a brother, or a friend;. 
As the process of these narratives is now bringing me 
among my cotemporaries, I begin to feel myself** walk- 
ing upon ashes under which the fire is not extinguish- 
ed," and coming to the time of which it will be proper 
cather td say ^ nothing that is false, than all that is 
true." 

The end of this useful life was- now approachlifg.— - 
Addison bad for some time been oppressed by short- 
ness of breath, which was now aggravated by a drop- 
sy ; and, finding his danger pressing, he prepared to die 
conformably to his own precepts and professions. 

Dunng this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope re- 
lates, * a message by the earl of Warwick to Mr. Gay, 
desiring to see him. Gay, who had not visited him for 
some time before, obeyed the summons, and found him- 
self received with great kindness. The purpose for 
wMch the interview had been solicited was then dis- 
covered. Addison tuld him, that he had injured him, 
but that, if he recovered, be would recompense him* 
What the injury was he did not explaia; nor did Gay 
ever know, but supposed that some preferment de^ig^n- 
ed for him had, by Addison's intervention, been with- 
held. 

Lord Warwick was a young man of very irregular 
life, and perhaps of loase opinions. Addison, for whom 
he did not want respect, had very diligently endeavour- 
ed to reclaim him ; but his -arguments and expostula- 
tions had no effect. One experiment, however, remain- 
ed to be tried : when he found his life near its end, he 
iJirected the young lord to be called ; and when he de- 
sired, with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, 

told him,*^ r have sent for you, that you may see how a 

■■V 

• Spcnce, 
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christian can die." What, effect this awful scene had 
on the earl, I know not : he likewise died himself in f^ 
short time. 

In Tickell'S excellent degy on his friend are these 
lines. 

Re taught va how t<^ five ; and oh ! loo high 
The price of knowleilge 1 taught us how to die-* 

in which he alludes, as he told Dr. Foung, to this mov- 
ing interview. 

Having giig^ directions to Mr. Tickell for the pub- 
lication of his^orks, and dedicated them on his death- 
bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died June 17, 1719, at 
HoUand^house, leaving no child but. a daughter.* 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony that the re- 
sentment of party has transmitted no charge of any 
crime. He was not one of those who are praised only 
after death ; for his merit was so generally acknowledg- 
ed, that Swift, having observed that his election passed 
without a contest, adds, that, if he proposed himself 
for king, he would hardly haveJbeen refused. 

His zeal for his party did not extinguish his kind- 
ness for the merit of his opponents ; when he was se- 
cretary in Ireland, l\e refused to intermit his acquaint- 
ance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or. external manners, nothing is to-of- 
ten mentioned as that timorous or sullen taciturnity 
which his friends called modesty by too mild a name. 
Steele mentions with great tenderness " that remark- 
able bashfuiness, which is a cloak that hides and rouf- 
— eT:it ;" and tells us, " that his abilities were cover- 
-ly by modesty, which doubles the beauties which 

,rho died at Bilton, in Warwickshire, at a very advanced 
1797. See Gent. Mag. vol. LXVII. p. 256. 385. N . 
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are seen^ and- gives credit and esteem to all tliat are con- 
cealed.*' Chesterfield affirmft^ that " Addison was the 
most thnorous and aukward man that he ever saw.'* 
And Addison, speaking of his own deficience in con* 
versatioO) used to say of himself, that, with respect to 
intellectual *' wealth, he could draw bills for a thousand 
pounds^ though he bad not a guinea in his pocket.*' 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, and 
by tliat want was often ^structed and distressed ; that 
he Mras often oppressed by an improper and ungraceful 
timidity; every testimony concurs to prove ;; but Ches- 
terfield's representation is doubtless hypMpplical. That 
man canm^ be supposed very inexpert in the arts of 
conversation and practice of^life, who, without fortune 
or alliance, by his usefulness and dexterity, became se- 
cretary of state ; and' who died at forty-seven, after 
having not only stood long in the highest rank of wit 
and literature, but filled one of the most important offi- 
ces of state^ 

The time in which he lived had reason to lament his 
obstinacy of silence ; " for he was,'* says Steele, " above 
all men in that talent called humour, and enjoyed it In 
such perfection, that I have often reflected, after a night 
spent with him apart from all the world, that, I had the 
pleasure of conversing with an intimate acquaintance of 
Terence and Catullus, who had all thf ir wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and delightful 
th$i any other man ever possessed." Thisis the fond^ 
uess of a friend, let us hear what is told us by' a rival : 
« Addison's conversation,"* says Pc^e, " had something 
in it more charming than I have found in &ny other man. 
But this was only when familiar 5 before strangers, or, 
perhaps, a single stranger, he preserved his dignity by 
a stiff silence." 

• Spencer 
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This modesty was b]r no means inconsiste&t wiUi a 
"v^ry high opinion ofliis own m^rit. He demanded to 
be the first name in modern wit ; and, . with Steele to 
echo himi used to depreciate Drydl^n, whom Pope and 
Congreve defended against them.* There is no reason 
to doubt that he suffered too much pain from the pre« 
▼alence of Pope's poetical reputation ; nor is it with* 
out strong reason suspected, that by some (fisingenu- 
ous acts he endeavoured to obstruct it ; Pope was not 
the only man whom he insidiously injured^ though the 
only man of whom he could be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might have satisfied 
him with conscious excellence. Of very extensive 
learning he has indeed given no proofs. He seems to 
have had small acquaintance with the sciences, and to 
have read little except Latin and French ; but of the 
Latin poets his dialogues on medals shew that he bad 
perused the works with great diligence and skill. The 
abundance of his own mind left him little in need of 
adventitious sentiments ; his wit alwayl» could suggest 
what the occasion demanded. He had read with critical 
eyes the important volume of human life, and knew 
the heart of man, from the depths of stratagem to the 
surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate* ^This,'* 
says Steele, "^^ was particular in this writer, that, when 
he had taken his resolution, or made his plan for what 
he deigned to write, he would walk about a rootn, and 
dictate it into language with as much freedom and ease 
as afiy one could write it down; and attend to t^e co« 
-^•-ce and* grammer of what he dictated.'* " 
^»e,t who can be less suspected of fttvouring his 

♦ Tonson snd Speno^. 
• f'Spence. 

Vol, II. I 
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ifttfmory, declares that he wrote very flueotljr, but -was 
slow and scrupulous in correcting ; that many of his 
spectators were written verjr fast, and sent imtnediate- 
ly to the press ; ancf that it seeftied to be for his advan- 
tage' not to have time for much revii^l. 
' «< He would alter/* says Pope, *< any thing to please 
his friends, before publication ; but would not retouch 
his pieces afterwards ; and I believe not one word in 
Cato tQ ivhich I made an objection Was suffered to 
staiid." 

The last line of Cato is Pope's having been origi- 
nally wwtfen. 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the six 
Goncluding lines. In the first couplet the words << from 
hence" are improper ; and the second line is taken 
from Dryden's Virgil. Of the next couplet, the first 
verse, being included in the secotldi is therefore use- 
less ; and in the third di»cord is made to produce strife. 
Of the course of Addison's familiar day,* before 
His marriage, Pope has given a detail. He had in the 
house with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. His 
chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips, Carey,;. 
Davenant, and col. Brett. With one oi^ther of these 
he always breakfasted. He studied all morning, then 
dined At a tavern, and went afterwards to Button's. 

-Button bad been a servant in the countess of' War- 
wick's family, whO) under the patronage of Addison, 
kept a coffee-house on the south side of Russell-stree^ 
about two^l^ors from Covent-garden. Here it was that 
the wits of that time used to assemble. It is said, wMn 
Addison had suffered any- viixatioil fro0i the countess; 
he withdrew the company itovsk Button's house. 

• 

• Spence. 
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From the cpffee-hoose he went again to a tevern, 
where he often sat late, and draok too much wine. In 
the boUle^ discontent seeks for comfort, cowardice for 
courage, and bashfulnes^ for ccxifideace. It, is not un^ 
likely that Addispn was first seduced to excess by the 
iQanumission which he obtained from the servile timi- 
dity of his sober hours. He that feels oppressLoa from 
the presence of those to whom he knows himself su- 
peiior will desire to set loose his powers of conversa- 
tion ^ and who that ever asked succours from Bacchus 
was able to preserve himself from being enslaved by 
his auxiliary? 

Among those friends it was that Addison displayed 
the elegance of his colloquial accomplishments) which 
may easily be supposed such as Pope represents them. 
The remark of Mandeville, who, When he had parsed 
an evening in his company, declared that he was a par- 
son in a tye-wig, can detract little from his character ; 
he was always^ reserved to strangers, and was not in- 
^cited to uncommon freedom by a character tike ttiSiCoi 
Mandeviile. 

From any minute knowledge of bis (amilsar manners, 
the intervention of sixfy years has now debarred us. 
Steele once pronused Cotigreve and the public a com- 
plete description of his character ; but the promises of 
authors are like the vows of lovers. Steele thought no 
more on his design, or thought on it with anxiety that 
at last disgusted him) and left his friend in the hands 
of Tickell. 

One slight lineament of liis character Swift has pre- 
erved. It was his practice, when he found any man' 
.wincibly wrong, to flatter his opinions by acquiescence 
and sink him yet deeper in absurdity. This artifice of 
nischief was admired by Stella ; and Swift seems to ap- 
prove her admiration. 
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His works will supply some informatioD. It appeat^^ 
from his various pictures of the world) that, with all his 
^shfukiess, he had conrersed with many distinct class- 
p% of men, bad survey^ their ways with very diligent 
observation, and marked with great ^acuteness the ^^ 
fects of different modes of life. He was a man in whoae 
presence nothing reprehensible was out of dai^r ; 
quick in discerning wlmtever was wrong or ridiculous, 
and not unwilling to expose it. ^ There are/^ says 
Steele) ^ in his writings many oblique strokes uiKxn 
s<mie of the wittiest men of the age." His delight was 
more to excite mertiment than detestation ; and he de- 
tects follies rather than crimes. 

If any judgment be made, froni his books, of his mo- 
ral character, nothing will be found but purity and ex- 
cellence. Knowledge of mankind, indeed, less exten^ve 
than that of Addison, will shew, that to write, and to live^ 
are very different. Many who praise virtue do no more 
than praise it. Yet it is reasonable to believe that Ad- 
dison's professions and practice were at no great vari- 
ance, since, amidst that storm of faction in which most 
of his life was passed, though bis station made him con- 
sjHcuous and his activity made him formidable, the 
character given him by his friends was never contra- 
dicted by his enemies : of those with whom interest or 
opinion united him he had not only the esteem, but the 
kindness ; and of others, whom the violence of opposi- 
tion drove against him, though he n^ght lose the love, 
he retained the reverence. 

It is justly observed by Tickell, that he employed 
wit on the side of virtue and religion. He not only made 
the proper use of wit himself, but taught it to others ; 
and from his time it has been generally subservient to 
the cause of reason and of truth. He has disdpated the 
prejudice that had long connected gaity with vice an4 
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easiness of mamiers with laxitf of i>rinciples. He has 
restored virtue to its dignity) and taught innocence not 
to be ^ashamed. This is an elevation of literary charac- 
ter, *< above all Greeks above all Roman, fame." No 
greater feliciiy can genius attain than that of having 
^ purified imellectuai pleasure, separated mirth from in- 
decency, and wit from licemiousnass, of having taught 
a succession of writers to bring elegance and gaiety to 
the aid of goodness ; and, if I may use expressions yet 
more awful, of having (< turned many to righteousness/' 
Addisin, in his life, and for some time afterwards,' 
was considered by a greater part of readers as supreme- 
ly excelling both in poetry and criticism. Part of his 
reputation may be probably ascribed to the advance- 
ment of his fortune ; when, as Swift observes, he be- 
came a statesman, and saw poets waiting at his levee, 
it was no wonder that Upraise was accumulated upon 
him. Much likewise may be more honourably ascribed 
to his personal character ; he who, if he had claimed it, 
might have obtained the diadem, was not' likely to be 
denied the laurel. 

But time quickly ^uts an end to artificial and acci- 
dental fame ; and Addison is to pass through futurity 
protected only by his genius. Every name which kind-^ 
ness or interest once raised too high is in danger, lest 
the next age should, by the ' vetigeance of criticism, 
sink it in the same proportion. A great writer has 
lately styled him " an indififerent poet and a worse 
critic." 

His poetry is first to be considered ; of which it must 
confessed that it is not often those felicities of dic- 
.n which give lustre to sentiments, or that vigour of 
mtiment that animates diction ; there is little of ar* 
our, vehemence, or transport ; there is very rarely 
le awfulness of grandeur, and hot very often the splen- 

X 3 
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dour of elegance. He thinks justly ; but he thinks 
faintly. • This is his general character ; to which, doubt* 
less, roaiiy single passages will furnish exception. 

Yett if he seldom reaches saprenve excellence, he 
rarely sinks into dullness, and is still more rarely en-> 
tangled in absurdity* He did not trust his powers 
enou gh to be negligenti There is in most of his con»po- 
sitipns a calmness and equaft>ility, deliberate and cau- 
tious, sometimes with little that delights, but seldom 
with any thing that offends. 

Of this kind seem to be his poems tt) I>r]^den, toSo- 
mijrs, and the king* His ode on St* Cecilia has beeii 
imitated by Pope, and has something in it of Dryden's 
vigour. . Of his account of the English poets, he used 
to speak as a *< poor thing ;*'• biit it is not worse than 
his usual strain. He has said, not very judiciously, in 
his character of Waller, 

Tliy vetse could shew ev'n Cromwell's innocence ? . 
And compliment the storms that bore him hence. 
O ! had thy Muse not come an age too soon. 
But seen great Nassau on the British throne. 
How had his triumph glitter'd in thy page ! 

What is this but to say, that he who would compli- 
ment Cromwell had been, the proper poet for king 
William ? Addison^ however, never printed the piece. 

The letter from Italy has been always praised, but 
has never been praised beyond its merit* It is more 
correct, with less appearance of laboQr, and more ele- 
gant, with less ambition of ornament, than any other of 

his poems. There is, however, one broken metaphor, 
of which notice may properly be taken : 

Fir'd with that name-— 
I bridle in my struggling Muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a nobler strain. 

• SpencC 
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To bridle.a goddess is. no very delicate idea ; but wliy 
must she be bridled ? ^i^cause she ionga to launch ; an 
act winch- was never hindered by a bridle : and whither 

4. 

will she launch ? into ft nobter strain. Shells in the first 
line a horae^ in the second a boat ; and the care of the 
poet is to keep his horse or his boat^om singing. 

The next composition is the far^-famed campaign, 
which Dr. Warton has termed a " Gazette in rhyme," 
with harshness not often used by the good-nature of his 
criticism. Before a censure so severe is admitted, let 
us consider that war is a fi'cquent subject of poetry, 
and then inquire who has described it with more just- 
ness and force. Many of our own writers tried their 
powers upon this year of victory ; yet Addison's is con- 
fessedly the best performance : his poem is the work 
of a man not blinded by the dust of learning ; his ima- 
ges are not borrowed merely from books. Thesupe- 
riority which he confers upon his hero is not personal 
prowess, and *' mighty bone," but deliberate intrepidi- 
ty, a calm command of his pasuons, and the power of 
consulting his own mind in the midst of danger. The 
rejection and contempt of fiction is rational and manly 

It may be obsei'ved that the'last line is imitated by 
Pope* 

Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely bright— 
Raised of themselves their genuine. charms they boast. 
And those that paint them truest, praise them most 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but not knowing how 
to use what was not his own, he spoiled the thought 
*" sn-he had borrowed it:. , 

The weli-sung woes shall sooth my pensive ghost ; 
Be best can psunt* them who shall feel them most. 

**' Paint" means (s^ys Dr. Warton) sxpr^9 or describe 
em. C* 
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Martial exploits tnaj be painted ; perhaps vfpeB may be 
fiainted'; but they are strrely not' fiain fed. by bf^ing «>«/?- 
sung : it h pot easy to paint in song) or to sing^o co* 
lours.- '"^ ' ' 

No l)assage In the campaign has b^een more often 
mentioned than the^imile of the angel, vrhich is said in 
the TatljBr to be ^ one of the noblest thoughts that ever 
entered into theheart of man/^ and i^ therefore worthy 
of attendre consideration. Let it be first inquired whe* 
ther it be a simile. A poetical simile is the discoyery 
of likeness between two actions, in their general na% 
ture~ dissimilar} or of causes terminating by different 
^ opera tions in some resemblance, of effect. But the 
mention of another like consequence from a like cause^ 
or of a tike performance by a like agency, is not a simi* 
le, but an exemplification. It is not a simile to say that 
the Thames waters frelds, as the Po waters fields ; or 
that as Hecla vomits flames in Iceland, so ^tna vomits 
fla'mes in Sicily. When Horace says of Pindar, that he 
pours his violence and rapidity of verse, as a river 
swoln with rain rushes from the mountain ; or of him- 
self, that his genius wanders in quest of poetical deco- 
llations, as the bee Menders to collect honey ; > he, in 
either case, produces a simile ; the mind is impressed 
with the resemblance of things generally unlike, as un- 
like as intellect and body. But if Pindar had been de- 
scribed as writing with the copiousness and grandeur of 
Homer, or Horace had told that he reviewed and finish- 
ed his own poetry with the same care as Isocrates po- 
lished his orations, instead of similitude, he would have 
exhibited almost identity ; he would have gjyea t^e 
same portraits with different names. In the poem now 
examined, when the English fare represented as gaining 
a fortified pass, by repetition of attack, and persever- 
ance of resolution, their obstinacy of courage and vigoar 
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of onset is well illustrated by the sea that breaks, with 
incessant battery, the, dikes of Holland. Thtsis a simile ; 
but wlien Addison, having celebrated the beauty of 
V Marlborough's person, tells us, that ^< Achilles thus 
was formed with every grace,'' here is no simile, but a 
mere exemplification^ A simile may be compared to 
lines converging at a point, and is more excellent as 
Ihe lines approach from greater distance : an exempli* 
fication may be considered as two parallel lines wluch 
run on together without approximation, never far se- 
parated, and never joined. 

Marlborough is so like the angel in the poem, that 
the action of both is almost the samei and performed by 
both in the same manner. Marlborough ^ teaches the 
battle to rage ;** the angel " directs the storm :'* Marl- 
borough is <^ unmoved in peaceful thought ;'* the angel 
is ^< calm and serene :" Marlborough stands <^ unmoved 
amidst the shock of liosts ;" the angel rides ^ calm in 
the whirlwind." The lines on Marlborough are just 
and noble; but the (umile gives almost the same images 
a second time. 

But perhaps this thought, though hardly a simile, 
was remote from vulgar conceptions, and required 
great labour of research or dexterity of application. Of 
this Dr. Madden, a name which Ireland ought to ho- 
nour, once gave me his opinion. <^ If I had set," said 
he,^ ten school-boys to write on the battle of Blenheim, 
and eight had brought me the angel, I should not have 
been surprised." . 

The opera of Rosamond, though it is seldom men- 
" ned, is one of the first of Addison's compositions. 

ic subject is well chosen, the fictions is pleasing, and 

t praise of Marlborough, for which the ^ene gives 

<^)portunity, is, what perhaps every human excel- 

uce must be, the product of good luck, improved bf 
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geniufl. The thoughts are sometimes greats asd same- 
times tender ; the versification is ea^ and gay. There 
is doubtless some advantage in the shortness of the 
lines, which there is little temptation to load wkh 6x«* 
pletive epithets. The dialogue sterns comnoonly bitter 
than the songs. The two comic chara^cters of m Trusty 
and Grideline^ though of no great value) ara yet such 
-as the poet intended.* Sir Trusty's account of the death 
of Rosamond isj I think, too grossly absurd. The whole 
drama is airy and elegant; engaging in its ppocess, 
and pleasing in its conclusion. If Addison had cuiti* 
vated the lighter parts of poetry^ he would probably 
have excelled. 

The tragedy of Cato, which, contrary to the rule ob- 
served in selecting the works of other poets, has by the 
weight of its character forced its way into the late col- 
lection, is unquestionably the noblest production of 
Addison's genius. Of a work so niuch read, it is diffi- 
cult to say any thing new. About things on which the 
public thinks long, it commonly attains to think rights 
and of Cato it has been not unjustly determined, that it 
is rather a poem in dialogue than a drama^ rather a 
succession of just sentiments in elegant language, than 
a representation of natural affections, or of any state 
probable or pos»ble in human life. Nothing here << ex- 
cites or assuages emotion :" here is <' no magical power 
of i^ising phantdstic terror or wild anxiety." The events 
are expected without ^solicitude> and are remembered 
without joy or sorrow. Of the agents we have no care ; 
we consider not what they are doing or what they are 
suffering; we wish only to know what they have to 
say. Cato is a being above our solicitude j a man of 

* But, according to Dr. Warton, '* ought not t» have ia^- 

tended," C. 
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Whom tlie gods take care, and whom we leave to their 
care with heedless confidence* To the rest neither gods 
nor men cai^^iave much attention ; for there is not one 
ainongst thehi that strongly attracts either affection or 
esteem. Bjiit they §re made the vehicles of such senti- 
ments and suchVexpression, that there is scarcely a 
scene in the play which the reader does not wish to 
impress upon his memory. 

When Cato was shewn to Pope.* he advised the 
author to print it, iTit^out any theatrical exhibition i 
suppOMng that it would be read more favourably than 
heard. Addison declared himself of the same opinion ; 
but urged the importunity of his friends for its appear- 
ance on the stage. The emulation of parties made it 
successful beyond expectation ; and its success has in- 
troduced or confirmed among us the use of dialogue 
too declamatory, of unaffecting elegance, and chill phi- 
losophy. 

The universality of applause, however it might quell 
the censure of comtnon mortals, had no other effect 
than to harden Dennis in fixed dislike : but his dislike 
was not inerely capricious. He found and shewed many 
faults; he shewed them indeed with anger, but he 
found them with acuteness, such as ought to rescue his 
criticism from oblivion ; though, at last, it wUl have no 
other life than it derives from the Work whiqh it en- 
deavours to oppress. 

'* Wliy he pays no regard to the opinion of the audi- 
ence, he gives his reason, by remarking, that, 

" A deference is to be paid to a general applause, 

hen it appears that the applause is natural and spon- 

leous; but that little regard is to be Md to it, when 

- 18 affected and artificial. Of all the tragedies which 

•Spence. 
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in his memoiy have had vast and violent runsj pototie 
fasts been excellent, few have been tolerable, most have 
been scandalous. When a poet ^writes ^trag^y, who 
knows he has judginent, and who feels he has gemus, 
that poet presumes upon his qwn merit, 9^ scorns to 
make a cabal. That people.. c(^e coolly to the repre- 
sentation of such a tragedy, without ^ny violent expec- 
tation, or delunve imagination, or iovincible prepos- 
session ; that such an audience is liable to reqeive the 
impressions which the poem sh^l naturally make on 
them, and to judge by their own reason, and their owa 
judgments, and that reason and judgment are calm and 
serene, not formed by nature to make proselytes, and \ 
to control and lord it over the imaginations of others. ! 
But that when an author writes a tragedy, who knows 
he has neither genius or judgnaent, he has recourse to 
the making a party, and he endeavours to hiake up in 
industry what is wanting in talent, and to supply hy 
poetical craft the absence of poetical art : that such an 
author is humbly contented to raise men*s {lassions by 
a plot without doors, since he despairs of doing it by 
that which he brings upon the stage. That party, and 
pasdon, and prepossession, are clamorous and tumul- 
tuous things, and so much the more clamorous and 
tumultuous by bow much the fhore erroneous: ^at j 
they domineer and tyrannize over the iihuginationd of \ 
persons who^ want judgment, and sftmetiraes to<^ of j 
those who have it ; and like a fierce and outn^feoHs 
torrent, bear down all opposition before them." < 

He then condenms the neglect of poetical justice; 
which is always one of his favourite principles. 
. « 'Tis certainly the duty of every tragic poet, by the 
exact distribution of poetical justice, to imitate the 
divine dispensation; and to inculcate a particular provi- 
dence.. 'Tis true, indeed, upon the stage of the world) 
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the wicked sometimes prosper, and the guiltless suffer. 
But that is permitted by the govenor of the world, to 
shew, from the attribute of his infinite justice, that 
there is a compensation in futurity, to prove the im- 
mortality of the human soul, and the certainty of future 
rewards and punishments. But the poetical persoiis 
in tragedy exists no longer than the reading or the re- 
presentation ; the whole extent of their enmity is cir* 
curascribed by those ; and therefore, during that read- 
ing or representation, according to their merits or de- 
merits, they must be punished or rewarded. If this is 
not done, there is no impartial distribution of poetical 
justice, no instructive lecture of a particular providence, 
. and no imitation of the divine dispensation. And yet 
the author of this tragedy does not only run counter to 
this, in the fate of his principal character; but every 
where, throughout it, makes virtue sufferj and vice 
triumph ; for not only Cato is vanquished by Caesar, but 
the ti'eachery, and perfidiousnessof Syphax prevail over 
the honest simplicity and the credulity of Juba : and the 
sly subtilty and dissimulation of Fortius over the ge- 
nerous frankness and open- hearted ness of Marcos.'* 
. Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes 
punished, and virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness 
often prospers in real life, the poet is certainly at li- 
berty to give it prosperity on the stage. For if poetry- 
has an imitatiQii of reality^ how are its laws broken by 
exhibiting the world in its true form ? The stage may 
sometimes gratify our wishes ; but, if it be truly the 
« mirror ofl\ft{* it ought to shew us sometimes what 
we are to expect. 

Dennis objects to the characters, that they are not 
fural, or reasonable ; but as heroes and heroines are 
t beings that are seen every day, it is hard tp find 
»on what principles their conduct shall be tried. li 
Vol, II, K 
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i«, however^ bqI useless to consider wHt he says of fhe 
xnaraier in which Cato receiYes the account of bis soa'a 

death. 

<:<-Nor is the grief of Gato, in the fourth act, one jot 
more in nature than that of his son and X.ucia in tlie 
third. Cato receives the news of his son's death not 

r 

onty with dry eyes, hut with a sort of satisfaction ; and 
ID the same page sheds tears for the cala^nity of his 
country, and does the same thing in the next page upon 
/the bare apprehension of the danger of his friends. 
Now, since the love of one's country is the love of onc*^3 
countrymen, as I have shewn upon another occasion, I 
desire to ask these questions : of all our countrymeir, 
which do we love most, those whom we know, or those 
whom we know not ? And of those whom we know, 
which do we cherish most, our friends ; or our enemies ? 
And of our friends, which are the dearest to us, those 
who are related to us, or those who aretiot? And of all 
our relations, for which have we most tenderness, for 
those who are near to us, or for thpse who.are remote ? 
And of our near relations, which are the nearest, 
and consequently the dearest to us, our offspring, or 
others ? Our offspring most certainly ; as nature, or, in 
other words. Providence, has wisely contrived for the 
preservation of mankind. Now, does. it not follow from 
what has been said, that for a man to receive the news 
of his son's death with dry eyes, and to weep the 
same time for the calamities of his country, is a wretched 
affectation, and a miserable inconsistency ? Is not that 
in plain English, to receive with dry eyes the news of 
the deaths of thpse for whose sake our country is a name 
so dear to us, and at the same time to shed tears for 
those for whose sakes our couotry is not a name so dear 
to us ?" 
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But this formidable assailant is less reustable when 
lie aitacks tUe probability of the action, and the reason- 
ableness of the plan. £very critical reader must re- 
mark, that Addison haa, with a scrupulosity almost un- 
exampled on the English stagey confined himself in 
time to a single day, and in place to rigorous unity. 
Th« scene never changes, and the whole action of the 
play passes In the great hall of Cato's house at Utica. 
Much therefore is done in the hall, for which any other 
place would be more fit ; and this impropriety affords 
Dennis many hints of merriment, and opportunities of 
triumph. The passage is long ; but as^uch disquisitions 
are not common, and the objections are skilfully, form- 
ed and vigorously urged, those who delight in critical 
controversy will not think it tedious. 

<< Upon the departure of Fortius, Sempronius makes 
but one soliloquy, and immediately in comes Syphax, 
and then the two politicians are at it immediately. They 
lay their heads together, with their snuff-boxes in their 
hands, as Mr. Bayes has it and feague it away. But, in 

Ik 

the midst of that wise scene, Syphax seems to give a 
seasonable caution to Sempronius : 

" Si^ But is it true, Sempronius, that your senate 
Is called together? Gods ! thou must be cautious ; 
Cato has piercing eyes« 

^^ There is a great deal of caution -shewn indeed, in 
meeting in a governor's own hall to carry on their plot 
against him. Whatever opinion they hav^ of his eyes, 
I suppose they hav^ none of his ears, or they would 
never have talked at chis foolish rate so near : - 

, " Gods ! thou must he cautious 
" Oh ! yes, very cautious ; fpr if Cato should joverbear 
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you, and turn you off for politicians, Csesar would never 
take you ; no, Cxsar would never take you. 

" When Cato, act II. turns the senators out of the 
hall, upon pretence of acquainting Juba with the result 
of their debates, he appears to me to do a thing which 
is neither reasonable nor civil. Juba might certainly 
have better been made acquainted with the result of 
that debate in some private apartment of the palace. 
But the poet was driven upon this absurdity to make 
way for another; and £hat is, to give Juba an opportu- 
nity to demand Marcia of her father. But the quarrel 
and rage of Juba and Syphax, in the same act ; tli^ in- 
vectives of Syphax against the Romans and Cato ; the 
advice that he gives Juba, in her father's hall,* to bear 
away Marcia by force ; and his brutal and clamorous, 
rage upon his refusal, and at a time when Cato was 
scarcely out of sight, and perhaps not out of hearing-, 
at least some of his guards or Domestics must neces- 
sarily be supposed to be within hearing : is a thing that 
is so far from being probable, that it is hardly possible. 

" Sempronms, in the second act, comes back once 
more in the s^me morning to the governor's hall, to 
carry on the conspiracy with Syphax against the go- 
vernor, his country and his family ; which is so stupid 
that it is below the wisdom of the O — 's, the Mac's, 
and the Teague's; even Eustace Commins himself 
would never have gone to justice -hall, to have conspir* 
ed against the government. If officers at Portsmouth 
should lay their heads together, in order to the carry- 
ing off* J— G's niece or daughter, would they meet 

* The person meant by the initials J. G. is sir John Gibson, 
lieutenant governor of Portsmouth in the year 1710, and af- 
terwards. He was much beloved in the army, and by the compion 
soldiers called Johnny Gibson. H. 
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in J.»iO.-.'8 hall to carry on that conspiracy ? There 
' would be no necessity for their meeting there, at least 
till they came to the execution of their plot, because 
there would be no other places to meet in. There would 
be no probability that they should meet there, because 
there would be places, more private and more commo- 
dious. Now there ought to be nothing in a tragical ac- 
tion but what is necessary or probable. 

^^ But treason is not the only thing that is carried on 
in this hall ; that, and love, and philosophy, take their 
turns in it, without any manner of necessity or proba- 
bility occasioned by the action, as duly and as regularly, 
without interrupting one another, as if there were a 
triple league between them, and a mutual agreement 
that each should give place to, and make way for, the 
other, in a due and orderly succession. 

" We now come to the third act. JSempronius, in this 
act, comes into the governor's hall, with the leaders of 
the mutiny : but, as soon as Cato is gone, Sempronius 
who but just before had acted like an unparalleled 
knave, discovers himself, like an egregious fool to be 
an accomplice in the conspiracy. 

X ^ Semp. Know* viUians, when swh paltiy slaves presume 

To ma. in treason, if the plot succeeds, 
, They're thrown neglected by ; but, if it fails, 
They're sore to die like dogs, as you shall do. 
Here, take these factious monsters, drag them forth 
To sudden deatl^^ 

« Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there are- 

none there but friends ; but is that possible at such a 

" uncture ? Can a parcel of rogues attempt to assassi- 

ate the governor of a town of war, in his own house, 

mid-day ? and, after they are discovered, and defeat- 

k2 



ed, cab th^re be none near them but tH^ids? Is it' not ' 
plain, from these words of Sempronliis, 

" Here, take these factious monsteis* dia^ them forth 
To sudden death*- 

" And from the entrance of the guards upon the word 
of pommand, that those guards were within ear-shot ? 
Behold Semproius then palpably discovered. How 
comes it to pass, then, that instead of being banged up 
with the rest, he remains secure in the governor's hatl, 
and there carries on his conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, the third time in the same day, which his old 
comrade Syphax, who enters at the same time that the 
guards ai'e earring away the leaders, big with the news 
of the defeat of Sempronius ; though where he had hU 
intelligence so soon is difficult to imagine? And now 
the reader may expect a very extraordinary scene; 
there is not abundance of ^irit indeed, nor a great deal 
of passion, but there is wisdom more than enough to 
supply all defects. * 

' Syph* Our first design, my fnends, has prov'd abortive ; 
Still there remidns an after-game to phiy : 
My troops are mounted, their Nmntdian steeds 
"Snuff v^p the winds^ and long to scour the deseit. 
Let but SeiDprOmus lead us in our flight. 
We'll force the gate, where Marcus^keeps h^^guMd, 
And hew down all tluit would oppoaeour passage ; 
A day will briug us into Caesar's caisp. 

<* Semp, Confusion J I hare failed of half ttay purpose i 
Marcia, the charming ]ltarcia's left behind. 

«< Well 1 but though he tells us the halfpurpbse he to 
failed. of, he does not tell us the half that he has carried. 
}^ut what does he mean by . ^ 

^ Marcia, the eharming' Marcla's left behind ? 



«^ fie 18 now in her owo houtei and we &ave aeidiet.: 
seen iier, nor heard of her,' any where ebe since the 
play began. But now let i» tear Syf^ax^ 

^ What hindei^ then, but that yon find her out^ 
And huny her away by manly force P 

<< But what does old Syphax mean by finding her out ? 
They talk as if she were as bard to be ibund as a hare 
in a frosty morning. 

** Senip, But bow to gwn admission \ 

■* 
^^ Oh ! she ts found out then, it seems. 

' Hut how to gain admission ! for access 
Is given to none, but Jubft and her brothers. 

^ Biit raillery apart} why access to Juba ! For he was 
owned and ree^ved as a lover Bfiither by the father 
nor by the daughter. AVeVl i^but let that pti^ Syphax 
|>uts Sempronius ouit of pain immediately ; aad^ being 
a Numidian, ab^unditt^in.wiles^ suppUe? bim with a 
^trai^gefii fbr^idmission, that^ J believey isa non^pareiUe. 

«* 5*5^^. Thou shalt hav^luba's dress, and Jubja's guards. 
The doors will open when Kuniidla's prince 
^ems to appear before Hiem. 

^ Sempfonius iS| jt^seen)Sf to pass for Juba in full day 

at CatpV bouse, ^ where- they were both so very weU 

known^ by having Juba's.dre9s and*hia guards ; aslf one 

of the marshals of France xould pass for the duHe of 

Bavaria at nooo^day^ at Versailles, by having his dress 

and liveries. But how does Syphax pretend to help 

emproiajviji^ tx> young . Juba's dress ? Doea he serve him 

t a double capacity^asa general a]^ masterof bis ward* 

ibe ? . Eut. why Juba-s §uank ? For the devil, of avf 

itds has Juba appeared wLij) yet« Well! tlndiigb 
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^his ifl a mighty politic inveDUon, yet, metfabilcs, they^ 
might have done without it ; for, since the advice that 
>Spyhax g^ve to Semprooius was, 



/ 



^ *' To hurry her awsljr by manly force, 

^ in my opinimi, the shortest and liketiest way of coming 
at the lady was by demolishing^, instead of putting on 
an imperttnent disguise to circumvent two or three 
slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, is of another opinion. 
He extols to the skies the invention of old Syphax : 



u 



Semp, Heavens ! whkt si thought was there I 



'< Now I appeal to the reader if I have not been as 
good as my word. Did I not tell him, th^t t would lay 
before him a very wise scene ? 

*^ But now let us lay before the reader that part of the 
s&eneiy of. the fourth act which may shew the absurdi- 
ties which the author to run iirto through the indi»* 
ci^etobservance of the unity of place. - 1 do not remem- 
ber that Aristetle has said anything expressly concern- 
ing the unity of place. 'Ti» true, implicitly he has said 
enough in the rules which he has laid down for the 
chorus. For, by making the^ chorus an essential part 
of tragedy, and by bringing it pn the stage imnaediately 
afler the opemng of the scene, and retaining it till the' 
very catastrophe, he has so determined and fixed the 
place of action, itot it was impossible for an author on 
the Grecian stage to break through that unity, I am 
of opinion^ that if a modern tragic poet can preserve the 
unity of place withbut destroying the probability of the 
Smndents, 'tis always best for him to do it ; because, by 
the preserving of that unity, as we have tak^ notice 
above, he adds grace, and cleamesis, and comlines8,to 
the repi*esentati6n. But dnce there are no express 
rules about it and we are under no compul^ou to keep 
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it, since we have no cho<*us as the Grecian poet had, if 
it cannot be preserved without rendering the greater 
part ^of the incidents unreasonable and absurd, ai^d 
perhaps sometimes monstrous^ 'tis certainly better to 
break it. 

<« Now comes bully Sempronius, comically accou- 
tred and equipped with his Numidian dress and his 
Numidian guards. Let the reader attend to him with 
all his-^ears ; for tlie words of the wise are precious : 



** Semp. The deer islodg'd^l've track'd her to her covert 



a 



« Now I would fain know why this deer is said to be 
lodged, since we have not heard one word since the play 
began, of her being at all out of harbour ; and if we con- 
ader the discourse with which she and Lucia begin the 
act, we have reason to believe that they had hardly been 
talking of such matters in the street. However, to 
pleasare Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the 
deer is lodged. 



" The deer is lodg'd, I've track'd her to her covert. 



a 



*< If he had seen her in the open field, what occasion 
had he to track her,, when he had so fnany Numidian 
dogs at his heels, which, with one halloo, he might have 
set upon her haunches? If he did not see her in the 
open field, how could he possibly track her ? If he had 
seeD her in the street, why did he not set upon her in 
the street, since through the 'street she must be carried 
at last ? Now here, instead of having his thoughts up- 
\ his business and upon the present danger ; instead 
i meditating and contriving how he shall pass with 
] mistress through the southern gate, (where her 
1 "her Marcus is upon the guard, and where he would 
{ lioly prove an impediment to him,) which is the 
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Boman word for the baggage ^ instead of doing thi*, 
Sempronius U enterUiniog himself with whitnues : 

* Sump. How %ill the young Numidiai^ravc to sec 
His mistress lost! If aught coald glad my soul^ 
Beyond ther enjoyment of so hright a prize, 
Twould be totortUFp that young, gay barbarian. 
But hark ! what noise P Death to my hopes ! 'tis he, 
'Tis Juba's self ! There is but one way left ! 
He must be murdered, and a passage cut ^ 

Through those bis guards. 

« Pray, what arc those his guards ? I thought at pre- 
sent, that Juba's guards had been Sempronius's toolS} 
and had been dangling after his heels. 

<^ But now let us sum up all these absurdities together. 
Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's clothes and 
with Juba's guards^ to Cato'spalr^ce, in order to pass for 
Juba, in a place where they were both • so very well 
known ; he meet Juba there, and resolves to murder 
him with his own guards. Upon the guards^ appearing 
ft little bashful, he threatens thera ; 

'* Hah ! dastards, do you tremble ! 

Or act like men ; or, by yon azure heaven-— 

<' But the guards still remaining restive, Sempronius 
himself attacks Juba, while each of the guards is repre- 
senting Mr, Spectatoi-'s sign of the Gaper^ awed, it 
seems, and terrified by Semproniu^s threats. Juba kUls 
Sempronius, and takes his own army prisoners, and 
carries them in triun^ph away to Cato* Now I would 
lain know if any part of Mr. Hayes's tragedy is so full 
of absurdity as this. 

^^ Upon bearing the clash of swordsyLuda uid Mar- 
cia come in. The question is, why no men come in 
upon hearing the noise of swords in the governor's 
baU ? Wh^re was the governor lun^self ? Where wetf 
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his guards? Where were his servants? Such ao at- 
tempt as thb, so near the person of a governor of a 
place of war, was enough to alarm the whole garrison ; 
and yet, for almost half an hour after Sempronius was 
killed, we find none of those appear who were the 
likeliest in the world to be alarmed ; and the noise of 
swords is made to draw only two poor women thither, 
who were most certain to run away fr6m it Upon Lu- 
cia and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of a bysterical^entlewoman . 

'^ Xvf . Sure 'twas the dash of swords ! my t^poubled heart 
Is so cast down, and sunk amidst its sorrows. 
It throbs with fear, and aches at every sound !" 

^< And imedlately her old whimsy returns upon her 

'^ O Marcia, should thy brothers, for my sake-^ 
I die away with horror at the thought. 

<< she fancies that theve can be no cutting of throats, but 
k timst be> for her. If this is tragical, I would fain 
know what is comical; Well! upon this they spy the 
body of Sempronius; and Marda, deluded by the habit, 
it seems, ^kes him for Juba ; for, says she, 



•* The face is ipuQed up within the gwment 



<< NoW| how a man could fight, and fall with bis lace 
muffled up in his garment, is,* I think a little hard to 
conceive ! Beeades^ Juba, before he killed him, knew 
him to be Sempronius. It Was not by his garment that 
he knew this ; it was by his^ face then : his face there- 
fore was not muffled^ Upon seeing this man with his 
filed face, Marcia falls a-raring ; and, owning her 
sion^ for the supposed defunct^ be^ns to make his 
i &ral oration. Upon which Juba enters listening, I 
ipose on tip-toe ; for I cannot imagine how any one 
enter listening in any other posture. I would fain 
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^known how it comes to pass, that during all this tiir^e he 
had sent liobody^ no, not so much as a candle-suffer, 
to take away the dead body of Sempronius. Well 1 but 
let us regard hlni listening. Having left his appre- 
hension behind him, he; at first, applies what Marcia 
says to Sempronius. But finding ai last, with much 
ado, that he himself is the happy man, he quits his eve- 
dropping, and discovers himself just time enough to 
prevent his being cuckolded by a dead man, of whom 
the moment before he had appeared -so jealouB ; ainl 
greedily intercepts the bliss which was fondly designed 
for one who could nojt be the better for it. Bat here I 
must ask a question : How cotnes Juba to listen here, 
who had not listened before throughout the play ? Or 
how comes he to be the only person of this tragedy who 
listens, when love and treason were so often talked in 
so public a place as a hall ? I am afraid the author was 
driven upon all these absurdities only to introduce tias 
miserable mistake of Marcia, which, after all, is much 
below the dignity of tragedy, as any thing is which is 
the effect or result of trick. • 

^^ But let us come to the scenei^ of the filth act. Cato 
appears first upon the, scene, sitting in a thoughtful 
posture : in his hand Plato's treatise «n the Immortality 
of the Soul, a drawn sword on the table by him. Now 
let us consider the place in which this sight is present- 
ed to us. The place, forsooth, is a long hall. Let us 
suppose, that any one should place himself in this pos- 
ture, in the midst of one of oiir halls in London ; that he 
should appear solus in a sullen posture, a drawn sword 
on the table by him ; in his hand Plato's treatise oir the 
Immortality of the Soul, translated lately by Beman' 
Lintot : I desire the reader to consider, wh^Sher such 
person as this would pass, with them who beheld hhr 
for a great patriot, a gr^t philosopher, or a general, c 
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some whimsical person, who fancied liimself all these ? and 
whether the people who belonged to the family would 
think that such a person had a design upon their midfifiB 
or his own ? 

*< In short, that Cato should ^t long enough in the afore - 
said posture) in the midst of this large hall, to read over 
Plato's treatise on the Immostality of the Soul, which is a 
lecture of two long hours.; that he should propose to him* 
self to be piivate there upon that occasico ; that he should 
be angry with his son for Intruding there ; then, that he 
^lould leave this hall upon the pretence of sleep, give 
^imdelf the mortal woufid in his bedchamber, and then be 
brougjht back into that hall to expire, purely to show lus 
good-breeding, and save his friends the trouble of coming up 
to his bedchamber-; all this appears to me to be improba-* 
hl&s incredible, impossible/' ' 

Such is the censure of Dennis, there is, as Dryden 
expresses it, perhaps ** too much horse-play in his rail- 
lery ; but if his jests are coarse, his arguments arc stituig. 
Yet, as we love better to be pleased than be taught, Cato 
is read and the critic i& neglected. . 

Flushed with consciousness of these detections of absur- 
dity in the conduct, he afterwards attacked the sentiments 
of Cato ; but he then amused himself with petty cavils 
and minute objections. 

Of Addison's smaller poems, no particular mention is 
necessary; they have little that can employ or require a 
critic. The parallel of the Princes and Gods in his verses 
toKnelkr, is often happy, but is too well known to be 

quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, want 
the exactness of a scholar. That he understood his au- 
;hors cannot «be doubted ; but lus verskxis w^iU not teach 
VoL.IL I- 
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others to uoderstand them, behig too licentioasly para* 
phrastical. They are, however, for the most part, smooth 
and easy ; and, what is the first excellence of a translator^ 
such as may be read with pleasure bf those who do not 
know the originals. 

His poetry is polished and pure ; the i>roduct of a mind 
too judicious to commit faults, but not sufficiently vigorous 
to attain excellence. He has sometimes a striking line, or 
a shining paragraph ; but in the whole he is warm rather 
than fervid, and shows more dexteiity than strength. He 
was however one of onr earliest examples of correctness. 

The versification whicli he had learned from Dryden be 
debased rather than refined. His rhymes are often disso* 
naht ; in his Georgic he admits bit>ken lines. He uses 
both triplets and Alexandrines, but triplets more frequently 
in his translations than his other works* The mere stnic^ 
ture of verses seems ne^er to have engaged much of his 
cate. But his linds are very smooth in Rosamond and too 
smooth in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critic ; a name 
which the present generation is scarcely willing to allow 
him. His criticism is condemned as tentative (Sr experi- 
mentaly rather than scientific; and he is considered as 
deciding by taste* rather than by principles* 

If is not uncommon for those who have grown wise by 
the labour of others to add a little of their own, and 
overlook their masters. Addison is now despised by some 
who perhaps would never have seen his defects, but by the 
lights which he afforded them. That he always wrote as 
he would think it is necessary to write now, cannot be af" 
firmed ; his instructions were such as the characters d 

"^Tftste must decide. Wa^tow. C. 
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his readers made proper. That general knowledge which 
DOW circulates in common talk was in his time rarely to be 
found. Men not professing learning were not .ashamed of 
ignorance ; and, in the female world) any acquaintance 
with books was distinguished only to be censured. His 
purpose was to infuse literary curiosity, by gentle and un~ 
suspected conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the 
wealthy ; he therefore presented knowledge in the most 
alluring form^ not lofty and austere, but accessible and 
familiar. When he showed them their defects, he showed 
them likewise that they might be easily supplied. His 
attempt succeeded ; inquiiy was awakened, and compre- 
hension expanded. An emulation of intellectual elegance 
was excited f and, from this time to our own, life has been 
gradually exalted, and conversation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scattered criticism 
over his prefaces with very little parsimony ; but though 
he sometimes condescended to be somewhat familiar, his 
manner was in general too scholastic for those who had yet 
their rudiments to learn 9 and found it not easy to under- 
stand their master. His observations were framed rather 
for those that were learning to write, than for those that 
read only to talk. 

An instructor like AUdison was now wanting, whose 
remarks, being superficial, might be easily understood, and 
being just, might prepare the mind for more attainments. 
Had he presented Paradise Lost to the public with all the 
pomp of system and severity of science, the criticism would 
perhaps have been admired and the poem still have been 
eglected ; but by the blandishments of gentleness and fa- 
ility he has made Milton an universal favourite, with 

10m every class think it necessary to be p leasee^* 

He descended now and then to lower disquisitions ; and 
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by a serious display of the beauties of Chevy 'Chate^ ex- 
posed himself to the ridicule of Wagstaffe, who bestowed 
a like pompous character on Tom Thumb ; and to the con- 
tempt of Dennis, who, considering the fundamental posi- 
tion of his criticism, that Chevy- Chdae pleases, and ought 
to please, because it is natural, observes, •* that th^re is a 
way of deviating from nature, by bombs^st or humour, 
which soars above nature, and enlarges images beyond 
their real bulk ; by affectation, which forsakes natute io 
quest of something unsuitable ; and by imbecility, which 
degrades nature by faintness and dimunition, by obscuring its 
appearances, and weakening its eflBects." In Chev^'Chase 
there is not much of either bombast or affectation ; but therf 
is chill and lifeless imbecility. The story cannot possibly 
be told in a manner that shall make less impression oq^ 
the mind. 

Before the profound observers of the present race 
repose too securely on tiie consciousness of their superiority 
to Addison, let them consider his remarks on Ovid, in 
which may be found Specimens of criticism sufficiently 
subtle and refined : let them peruse likewise his essays oo 
Wit and on the Pleasures of Imagination ^ in which he 
founds art on the base of nature, and draws the principles 
of invention from dispositions inherent in the mind of man 
with skill and elegance,* such as his contemners will not 
easily attain. 

As a describer of life and manners, he" must be alfewed 
to «tand perhaps the first of the first rank. His humour^ 
which, as Steele dbserves, is peculiar to himself, is so hap- 
pily diffused as to give the grace of novelty to domestic scenes 
and daily occurrences. He never ** outsteps the modesty 

♦Far, in Dr. Warton's opinion, beyond Drydcn. C 
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of aature/'nor raises merriment or woDder by tlie violation 
of truth. His figures neither divert by distortion nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with so much fide« 
lity that he can be hardly said iavent ; yet his exhibir 
tions have an air so much original, that it is difficult to sup- 
pose them not merely the product of ima'gination. 

As a teacher xi. wisdom, he may be confidently followed. 
His religion has nothing in it enthusiastic or superstitious ; 
he apgears neither weakly credulous nor wantonly scepti* 
cal ; his morality is neither dangerously lax nor impracti- 
cably rigid. All the enchantment of fancy and all the 
cogency of argument are employed to recommend to the 
joeader his real interest, the care of pleasing the author of 
his being. Truth is shown sometimes as tli& phantom of 
a vision ; sometimes appears half-veiled in an allegory ; 
sometimes attracts regard in the robes of fancy; and 
sometimes steps forth in the confidence of reason. She 
vrears a thousand dresses,. and in all is pleasing. 



» 



*' MiUe hftbet ornatus, mille decenter habetJ 



His prose is the model of the middle style ; on grave 

subjects not formal, on light occasions not groveling ; pure 

wi^ottt scrupulosity, and exact without apparent elabora^ 

tion; always equable and always easy, without glowing 

words or pointed sentences. Addison nevcrdeviates from his 

track to snatch a grace ;. he seeks no ambitious ornaments 

and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is always 

piminous, but never blazes in unexpected splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to avoid all 

shness and severity of diction ; he is therefore some- 

es verbose in his transitions and connections, and some- 

es descends too much to the language of conversation ; 
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yet if his language had been less idiomatical, it might 
have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. What he 
attempted, he performed : he is never feeblei and he did 
not wish to be energetic ;* he is never rapid) and he never 
stagnates. His sentences have neither studied amplitude 
nor affected brevity; his periods, though not dilige&tly 
rounded, are voluble and easy. Whoever wishes to attain 
an English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but 
not ostentations, must give his days and nights to the vo^ 
lumeaof Addison. 

* But, says Dr. Wart0Q» he sometimes is so ; and in another 
MS. note he adds, often so. C. 



HUGHES. 



John hughes, the son o€^ a citizen in London, 
and of Anne Burgess, of an ancient family in Wiltshire, 
-was born at Marlborough, July 29, 1677. He was educated 
at a private school ; and though his advances in literature. 
are, in the Bw^rafihia^ very ostontatiously displayed, the 
nanoe of his master is somewhat ungratefully concealed.^ 

At nineteen he drew the plan c^ a tragedy ; and para- 
phrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Horace which, 
b^ns " Integer Vit»." To poeti'y he added the science 
of music, in which he seems to have attained considerable 
skilly together with the practice of design, or rudiroenlts of 
psdnting. 

His studies did. not withdraw him wilollyfrom business,.. 
nor did business hinder him from study. He had a place 
in^the oiBce of ordinance.; and was secretary to several 
jcom missions for purchasing lands necessary to secure the 
rciyal docks at Chatham and Porstmoojth ; yet found time 
to acquaint himself with modem iangpages. 

* He Was educsited in a dissenting academy, of tirhich the Rev. 

.r. Thomas Rowe was tutor ; and was a fellow student there 

ith Dr. Isaac Watts, Mr. SamuelSay^ and other persons of emi^ 

ence. In the *< Horx LyricK" of Dr« Watts is a poem to the ' 

nemory ofMr. Rowe. H. 
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In 1697 he pubHshed a poem on the Peace of Rysmck ; 
and in 1699 another piece, called The Court of XefUunty. 
on the retarn of king William, which he addressed to Mr 
Montague, the general patcon of the followers of the Muses. 
The same year he produced a song on the Duke of Glou- 
cester's birth-day. ' 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but cultivated 
other kinds of writing with great success ; and about thi& 
Ume showed his knowledge of human nature by an EhM,^ 
§u the fiieaaure of being deceived. In 1702 he published, 
on the death of king William, a Pindaric ode, called The 
Mouse of J^aaaau ; and wrote another paraphrase on the 
tium Divos 6i Uorsice. 

In 1703; his ode on music was performed a^Btatioher's 
Hall; and he wrote afterwards six cantatas, whieh were 
set to music by the greatest master of that time, and 
seemed intended to oppose or exclude the Italian opera, an 
exotic and irrational entertainment which has been always 
combated, and always has prevailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that the pub* 
lie began to pay reverence to his name ; and he was soli- 
cited to prefix a preface to the translation of i^drr'a^m', a 
writer whose satyrical vein cost him his life in Italy, and 
who never, I believe, found many readers in this country^ 
even though introduced by siich powerful recommenda- 
tion. 

Hetranslated Fontenelle^s Dialogues of the Dead; and 
his version was perhaps read at that time, but is now ne- 
glected ; (or by a book not necessary, and owing its repu; 
tation wholly to its turn of dictbn, little notice can be gained 
but from those who can enjoy the graces«bf the original; 
To the dialogues of Fomtenelle he added two composed by 
himself; and^ though not only an honest but a pious man, 



de4icated his work to th^ earl of Wharton. He judged 
skilfully enough of his own interest ; for Wharton, when 
h!e went lord lieutenant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes 
with him and establish him i;^ but Hughes^ haying hopes, or 
prtHnisea, front another man in, power, of some provision 
more suitable to his inclination, declined Wharton's offer, 
and obtained nothing from the other. 

Retranslated the ili^a^rof Molieres which he never 
offered to tlie stage; and occasionally amnsed himself 
with making versions of favourite scenes in other plays. 

Being now received as a wit among the witSyhe paid his 
contributions to literary undertakings, and assisted both 
the TatUr^ Spectator ^ and Guardian. In 1712 he trans- 
lated Vertot's history of the devolution of Portugal^ pror 
duced an Ode to the Creator of the worlds from thefrag- 
ment9 <f Orfiheusy and brought upon the stage an opera 
called Califiso and Telemacus^ intended to show that the 
English language might be very happily adapted to music. 
This was impudently opposed by those who were employ- 
ed in the Italian opera ; and, what cannot be told without 
indignation, the intruders had such intenest with the duke 
of Shrewsbury, tlien lord chamberlain, who had married 
an Italian,. as to obtain an obstruction of the profits, though 
not an mh ibition c^ the performance . 

There was at this time a project formed by Tonson for 
a translation of the Pharsalia by several hands; and 
Hughes Englished the tenth book. But this design, as 
must often happen when the concurrence of many is neces- 
sary fell to the ground; and the whole work was after- 
w? s performed by Rowe- 

&cquaintance with the great writers of his time apr- 
P« to have been very general ; but of his intimacy with 
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Addismi there is a remarkable proof. It is tdd on good 
authority, that tktto was finished and played by his persua* 
sion. It had long wanted the last act, which he was desired 
by Addison to supply. If the request was sincere, ii 
proceeded from an opinion, whatever it was» that did not 
last long ; for when Hughes came in a week tp^shew him 
his first attempt, he found half an act written by Addison 
himself. 

He afterwi^rds published the works of Sftena^r^ with Ms 
life, a Glossaiy, and a (fiscourse on Allegorical poetry^ a \ 
work for which he was well qualified as a judge of tlie 
beauties of writing, but perhaps wanted an antiquary's 
knowledge of the obsolete words. He did not much revive 
the curiosity of the public ;. fo^ near tliirty years elapsed 
before his edition was reprinted. The same year produced 
\ii^ J fiolh and Dafifme^ of which the success^ was very 
earnestly promoted by Steele, who, w)i<en the rage of a 
party did not misguide him, seems to have been a man of 
boundless benevolence. 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications ojf a 
narrow fortune ; but in \T\7 the lord chancellor Cowpep 
set him at ease, by making him secretary to the commis* 
sions of the peace : in which he afterwards, by a particulai- 
i*equest, desired his successor lord Parker to continue himi 
He had now affiuence ; but such is human life, that he had 
it when his declining health jcould neither allow him long 
possesion nor quick enjoyment* 

His last work was his tragedy, the Siege 0/ Damascus, 
after which a Seige became a popular title. This play, 
which still continues on the stage, and of which it 1$ un- 
necessary to add a private vqice to such continuance of 
approbation, is not acted or printed according to the au- 



thor's ori^iil draught or his settled tntentioar He had 
, mide Phocyas apostatize from his religion ; aftM* which 
b the abhorrence of Eudocia would have been reascoable, his 
misery woald have bden just, and the horrors of his repen- 
tance exeiDplaiT'. The players, however* inquired that 
^ the guilt of Phocyas should terminate in desertion to the 
I enemy ; and Huglies, unwilling that his relations shonUL 
I lose the benefit of his work, complied with the alteration. 
He was now weak with a lingering consumptioo» and 
I not able to attend the rehearsal, yet was so vigorous in his 
[faculties that only ten days before his death he wrote the 
dedication to his patron lord Cowper. On February If, 
2719—20, the play was represented and the author died. 
He lived to hear that it was well received ; but paid no 
, regard to the intelligence, being then wholly employed in 
the meditations of a departing christian. 

A man of bis character was undoubtedly regretted ; and 
' Steele devoted an essay, in the paper called The Theatre^ 
to the memory of his virtues. His life is written in the 
'Biflgraphia with some degree of fisivourable partiality ; and 
an account of him is prefixed to his works by his relation 
the late Mr. Dun combe, a man whose blameless elegance 
deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe from the 
correspondence of Swift and Pope. 
[ •• A month ago," says Swift, "^ were sent me over, by a 
I fnend of minC) the works of John Hughes, esquire. They 
^ are in prose and vei^se. I never heard of the man in my life, 
yet I find your name as a subscriber. He is too grave a poet 
for - ; and I think among the mediocrkt^ in prose as well 
fas^ •^.** 



To this Pope returns : ** To answer your question as to | 
Mr. Hughes : what he wanted in genius, he made op as an i 
honest man ; hut he was of the class you think him/*"* J 

In Space's coHeclicm Pope is made to speak of him with. 
still lesis respect, as having no claim to poetical reputation 
but from his tragedfw 

* This^ Dr. Wftrton aflsert«» is very unjust censure ; and, in & 
note in his late edition of Pope's vrorks, asks if ** the author of ' 
such a tra|pedy as The Siege ^ Damaecue was one of die 
nte^pcrikw ? Swift and Pi^pe seem not to recollect the Talue and ' 
rankof an author who could write such a tragedy.** C. I 



SHEFFIELD, 



DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



John Sheffield, descended from a long scries 
of illast nous ancestors^ was born 1649, the son of Edmund 
earl of Mulgrave, who died in 1 658. The young lord was 
p\}t into the hands of a tutor, with whom lie was so little . 
satisfied, that he got rid of him in a short time^ and at an 
age not exceeding twelve years resolved to educate him* 
self. Such a purpose, formed at such an age, and ^ccess- 
fully prosecuted) delights, as it is strange, and instructs^ 
as it is real. -* 

His literary acquisitions are ,more wonderful, as those 
years in which they are commonly made were spent by 
him in the tumult of a military life or the gaiety of a court. 
When war was declaimed against the Dutch, he went, at 
seventeen, on board the ship in which prince Rupert and 
the duke of Albermarle sailed, with the command of the 
fleet J but by contrariety of winds they were restrained 
from action. His zeal for the king's service was recom- 
pensed by the command of one of the independent troops 
of horse, then raised to protect the coast. 

ext year he received a summons to parliament^ 
cht as he was then but eighteen years old, the earl of 
thumberland censured as at least indecent, and his 
VdL. II. M * 
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objection was allowed.^ He had a quarrel with the earl of 
Rochefttei^ which he has perhaps too ostentatiously related, 
is Rochester's surviving Mster, the lady Sandwich^ is ssdd 
to have told him with very sharp reproaches. 

When another Dutch war (1673) broke out, he went 
again a volunteer in the ship wkioh the celebrated lord 
Ossory commanded ; and there made, as he relates, two 
curious remarks : 

" I have observed two things^ which I dare affirm 
though not generally believed. One was, that the wind of 
a cannon bullet, though flying never so near, is incapable 
of doing the least harm ; and, indeed, were it otherwise, 
nb man above deck would escape. The other was, that a 
great shot may be sometimes avoided, even as it flies by 
changing one*s ground a little; for, when the wind some- 
times blew away the smoke, it was so clear a sun-shioy 
day, that we could easily perceive the bullets (that were 
alf spent) fall into the water, and from thence bound up 
'gain among us, which gives suflicient time for makiDga 
.tep or two on any side ; though in so swift a motion, 'tis bard 
o. judge well in what line the bullet comes, which, if mis- 
aken, niay by removing cost a man his life, instead of 
^ving it." 

His behaviour was so favourably represented by lord 
)ssory, that he was advanced to the command of theCatha- 
iine, the best second-rate ship in the navy. 

He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, aiul command* 
•d it as colonel. The land-forces were sent ashore by 
">tince Rupert ; and he lived in the camp very familiarly 
fith Schomberg. He was then appointed colonel of the 
Id Holland regiment, toge^ther with his own, and had the 
)romise of a garter, which he obtained in his twenty-fiftii 
^'eap. He was likewise mg^^ gentleroi^ii of the bed^cham* 
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beiv He afterwards, weat into, tfi^ FcdKh service, to team 
tke art of war under Turenne, but staid only a short time. 
Beii^ by the duke oC Monmouth opposed ki his pretensioiis 
to the first troop of horse-^guards, he, in return, made 
Monmouth suspected by the duke of York. He was not 
long after, when the ualocky Monmouth fbll into disgrace 
recompensed with tke Ueutenancy cf Yorkshire and iht 
government of Hull* 

Thus rapidly di± he make bis way both tO military and 
civil honoure and employments ; yet, busy as he waS) he 
did Bot neglect his studies, but at least cultivated peetfy ; 
ta which he must have been early considered as uncom« 
moaly skih^l, if it be true which is reported, that, when 
he was not yet twenty years old^ his recomoiendation ad<« 
vancc^ Dryden to the laurel. 

The Moors baving besieged Taiigier> he was seftt ( 1680) 
with two thoosand m^a to its relief. A strange story is 
told of the danger to which he was intentionally exposed 
ia a leaky ^ip, to gratify some reseatful jealousy of the 
king, whose health he therefcM*e would n^ver permit at his 
table till he saw himself in a safer place. His voyage was 
prosperously performed in three weeks ; and the Moors 
without a contest reth*ed before him. 

In this voyage he composed TAe Fision ; a liceatious 
poem ; such as was fashionable in those times, with little 
power of invention or propriety of sentiment. 

At his return he found the king kind, who perhaps had 
never been angry ; and he eoatinued a wit and a courtier 
as before. 

At the succession of king James, to whom he was inti** 

Ltely known, and by whom he thought himself beloved, 
naturally expected still brighter sun^ine ; but all 

>w how soon that reign bef^n to gather ckuds. Hia 
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expectations were not disappointed ; he was immediateljr 
admitted into the privy-council, and made lord cham- 
berlain. He accepted a place in the hi|;h commission, 
without knowledge, as he declared after the revolution, of 
its illegality. Having few religious scruples, he attended 
the king to mass, and kneeled with the rest, but had no 
disposition to receive the Romish faith or to force it upoQ 
others; for when the priests, encouraged by his appear- 
ances Qf compliance, attempted to convert him, he told 
.4hem, as Burnet has recorded, that he was willing to' 
receive instruction, and that he had taken much pains to 
believe in God who had made Uie world and all men in it ; 
but that he should not be easily persuaded that man wa« 
guitsy and made God again, 

A poiriled sentence is bestowed by successive tranaims- 
sion to the last whom it will fit ; this censure of transub- 
stantiation, whatever be its value,** was uttered long age 
by Anne Askew, one of the first sufferers for the Protes* 
tant religion, who in the time of Henry VIII. was tortured 
in the Tower ; concerning which there is reason to wonder 
that it was not known to the historian of the reformation • 

In the revolution he acquiesced, though he did not pro- 
mote it. There was once a design of associating him in the 
invitation of the prince of Orange ; but the earl of Shrews- 
bury discouraged the aUcmpt, by declaring that Mulgrave 
would never concur. This king William afterwards told 
him ; and asked what he would have done if the proposal 
had been made : ** Sir," said he, "I would have discovered 
It to the king whom I then served." To which king 
William replied, •* I cannot blame you." 

Finding king James iri^ media bly excluded, he vote 
for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon this principle, that h 
thought the title of the prince and his consort equal, and i 
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would please the prince their protector to have a share in 
the sovereignty. This vote gratified king William ; yet, 
either hy the king's distrust or his own discontent, he lived 
some years without employment. He looked on the king 
with malevolence, and, if his verses or his prose may.be 
credited, with contempt. He was, notwithstanding this 
aversion or indifference, made marquis of Normandy 
(1694), but still opposed the court on some important 
questions; yet at last he was received into the cabinet 
council, with a pension of three thousatid pounds* 

At the accession of queen Anne, whom he is said to have 
courted when they were both young, he was highly fii- 
vonred. Before her coronation (1702) sfie made him lord 
privy seal, and soon after lord lieutenant of the North riding 
of Yorkshire. He was then named commissioner for treat- 
ing with the Scots about the union ; and was made next 
year, first, duke of Normandy, and then of Buckingham-, 
shire, there being suspected to be somewliere a latent claim 
to the title of Buckingham. 

Soon after, becoming jealous of thedu ke of Marlborough, 
the resigned the privy seal, and joined the discontented tories 
in a motion, extremely offensive to the queen, for inviting 
the princess Sophia to England. The queen courted him 
back with an offer no less than that of the chancellorship ; 
which he refused. He now retired from business, and built 
that &ouse in the Park which is now the queen's, upon 
ground granted by the crown. 

When the ministry Was changed (1710), he was made 
I 1 chamberlain of the household, and concurred in all 
t isactions of that time, except that he endeavoured to 
I tect the Catalans. After the queen's death, he became 
i instant opponent of the court ; and, having no public 

3 M 
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Ibusiness, is ^tipj^osed to haVe amtised himself by writing 
his two tragedies. He died February 24, 17S0u.3I. 

He Was thrice married t by his two first wives he had 
lib children : by his third, who was the daughter of king 
James by the Countess of Dorchester, and the widow of 
the earl of Anglesy, he had, besides other childi*en that 
died early, & son born in 1716, who died 17S5, and put an 
end to the line of Sheffield. It is observable, that the 
duke's three wives were widows. Tht duchess died 
in 1743: 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of imita- 
tioD. His religion he may be supposed to have learned frooi 
Hobbes ; and his morality was such as naturally proceeds 
from loose ii^inions. His sentiments with respect to women 
he. picked op in the court of Charles; and his principles 
conoeming property were such as a gaming-table supplies. 
He was censured as covetous, and has been defended by 
an instance^of inattention to his affairs, as if a man might 
not at once'be corrupted by avarice and idleness. He is 
said) however, to have had much tenderness, and to have 
been very ready to apologize for his violences of passioo. 

He is introduced into this collection only as a poet; 
and« if we credit the testimony of his contemporaries, he 
was a poet of no vnlgiEr rank. But favour and flattery are 
now at an end ; criticism is no longer softened by his boon- 
ties or awed by his splendouri and, being able to take a 
more steady view, discovers him' to be a writer that 
sometimes glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laboriousi 
and at l)est but pretty. His songs are upon common 
topics ; he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and despairs, 
and rejdces, l^ke any other maker of little stanzas ; to be 
grea% he hardly tries ; to be gay. Is hardly in his power. 



SffEFFIEUD. US 

In the E99ay on Satire he was always ^apposed to 
have had the help ef Dryden. His E^^y en Poetfy is 
the great work for which he was prttsed by RoBcommon, 
Dryden, and Pope ; and doabtless by many more whose 
ealogies Itave perished, 

UpoD this piece he appears to hsre si^t a high yahie ; 
for be was all his fife-ti^ne iHiproring it by strccessiTe 
revisals, so that there is scarcely any poem to he foand of 
which the last edition differs, more from the first. Amongst 
other changes, mention is made of some coAtpositions of 
Dryden, which we^ written after the first ap|Marance of 
the essay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Milton's - 
fame was not yet fully established^ and therefore Tasso 
and Spenser were set before him. The two last Unes 
were these. The epic poet, says he. 

Must above Milton's lofly flights prevail. 
Succeed were great Torquato, and where greater Spenser^ 
faU. 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, and 
the order of names continued ; but now Milton is at last 
advanced to the highest place, and the passage thus 
adjusted : 

Must above Tasso^s lofty flights |irevsi!» 
Succeed where Spenser, and ev'n Milton fail. 

Amendments are seldom made without some token of a 
rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as Milton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The essay 
oalls a perfect character. 

A faultless monster, which the world ne'er saw. 

^^aliger» in his poemsy terms Virgil sine labe monttruiA - 
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Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have read Scaliger^s 
poetry ; perhaps he found the words in a quotation. 

Of this essay, which Dryden has exalted so highly, it 
may be justly said that the precepts are judicious, some- 
times new, and often happily expressed ; but there are, 
after all the emendations, many weak lines, and some 
strange appearances of negligence ; as, when he gives the 
laws of elegy, he insists upon connection and coherence ; 
without which, says he, 

*Tis epigram, 'tis point, 'tis what you will : 
But not an elegy, nor wnt with skill, 
No panegyric, nor a Cooper's Hill. 

Who would not suppose that Waller's panegyric and 
Denham*s Coopers Hill were elegies ? 

His verses are often insipid, but his memoirs are lively 
and agreeable ; he had the perspicuity and elegance of an 
historian, but not the fire and fancy of a poet. 
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Matthew prior is one of those that have burst 
out from an obscure original»to great eminence. He was 
born July 21, 1664, according to some, at Winbum in 
Dorsetshire, of I know not what parents ; others say, that 
he was the son of a joiner of London : he was perhaps 
willing enough to leave his birth unsettled** in hope, like 
Don Quixotte, that the historian of his actions might find 
him some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's death, 
into the hands of his uncle, a vintnerf near Charingcross, 
who sent him for some time to Dr. fiusby, at Westminster ; 
but, not intending to give him any education beyond that 
of the school, took him, when he was well advanced in 
literature, to his own house, where the earl of Dorset, 

♦ The difficulty of settling Prions birth-place is great. In the 

register of his college he is called, at his admission by the 

president, Matthevt Prior of Winbom in MiddUtex s by himself 

next d^y J^atthevf Prior of Dorsetshire, in wliich county, noi in 

Middlesex, Winbom or Winbome, as it stands in the Villare, is 

found. When he stood candidate ibr his fellowship, five years 

afterwards, he was registered again by himself as of Middlesex. 

The last record ought to be preferred, because it was made 

upon oath. It is observable, that, as a native of Winborne he is 

'•*-*»?d Filius Georgii Prior, generosi ; not consistently with the 

mon account of the meanness of his birth. Dr. J. 

Samuel Prior kept the Rummer tavern near Ch»ring cress 

1685. The annual feast of the nobility and gentry living in 

parish of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his house, 

ober 14> that year. N. 
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celebrated for patronage of genias, found him by chance* 
as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and was so well pleaaed 
with his proficiency, that he undertook the care and cost 
of his academical education. 

He entered his name in St. John's college at Cambridge 
in 1683, in his eighteenth year ; and it may be reasonably 
su[5posed that he was distinguished among his contempo* 
raries. He became a bachelor, as is usual, in four years ;* 
and two 3rear8 afterwards wtote ^e poem on the Deity ^ 
which stands first in his volume. 

It is the established practice of that college, to send 
ei^ry year to the earl of Exeter some poems upon sacred 
subjects, in acknowledgment of a benefactioa enjoyed by 
them from the bounty of his ancestor. On this occasion 
were those verses written, which, though nothing is said 
of their success, seem to have recommended him to some 
notice; for his praise of the countess's music, and his lineft 
on the famous picture of Seneca, ailR^rd reason for imagi- 
ning that he was more or less conversant with that familyr 

The same year he published the City Mouse and 
Country Mouse^ to ridicule Dryden*s Hind and PantheVr 
in conjunction with Mr. Montague. There is a storyf of 
great pain suffered, and of tears slied* on this occasion, by 
Drydcn, who thought it hard that ^* an old man should be 
80 treated by those to whom he had always been civil.'* By 
tales like these is the envy raised by Superior abilities 
every day gratified : when they are attacked, every ooe 
hopes to see them humbled : what is hoped is readily 
believed, and what is btlieved is confidently told. Dryden 
had been mere accustomed to hostilities than that such 

^ He was admitted to his bachelor^s degree in 1666 ; and \» 
his master'a, by mandate^ in 1700. N. 
t Spence. 
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enemies shpuld break his quiet ; and, if vrt can suppose 
him vexed, it would be hard todeny him sense enough to 
conceal his uneasiness. 

The City Mouae and Country Mome procured its 
autlvprs more solid advantages than the pleasure of fretting 
Dryden ; for they were both speedily preferred. Montague, 
indee4, obtained the fiirat m»tice, w4th some degree of 
discentent, as it seems, in Prior, who probably knew thai 
his own part of the performance was the best. He had not, 
however, much reason to complain ; ior he came to London, 
and obtained such notice, that (in 1 69 1 ) he wa* sent to the 
Cpngress at the Hague as secretary to the embassy. In 
this a3aembly of princes and nobles^ to which Eun^e has 
perhaps scarcely seen my thing e^a), was fiirmed the 
grand alliance against Louis, which at last did not pro- 
duce effects ^proportionate to the munificence of the 
transaction. 

The conduct of Prior in this splendid initiation into pub- 
lic business Was so pleasing to king William, that he 
made him one of the gentlemen of his bed-chamber ; and 
he is supposed to have passed son^ of the next years in 
the quiet cultivation of literature and poetry. 

The death of queen Mary (in 169&) produced a subject 
for all the Writers; perhaps no &neral was ever so poeti* 
cally attended. Dryden, indeed, as a man discountenanced 
^nd deprived^ was silent ; hut scarcely any other maker 
of verses omitted to bring his tinbute of tuneful sorrow. 
Ah emulation of elegy w<a$ universal. Maria's praise was 
not confined to the English language, but &lls a great part 
of the Musdt J[nglican(g» 

*rior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was too dili- 
! t to miss this opportunity of respect. He wrote a V»^ 
• .., which was presented to the king, by whom it was not 

ely to be ever read. 
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In two years he was aecretary to Sinother embassy, at 
the treaty of Ryswick (in 1 697*) f and next year had the 
same office at the court of France, where he is said to 
have been considered with great distinction. 

Ashe was one day surveying the apartments at Ver- 
sailles, being shewn the victories of Louiis, painted by Lc 
Brun, and asked whether thtj king of England's palace 
had any such decorations; " The monuments of my 
master's actions," said he, " are to be seen every where 
but in his own house.'* 

The pictures of Le Bmn are not only in themselves 
sufficiently ostentatious, but were explained by inscrip- 
tions so arrogant, that Bcrileau and Racine thought it ne- 
cessary to make them more simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the king ; 
from whom, after a long audience, he carried orders to 
England, and upon his arrival became under-secret ary 
of state in the earl of Jersey's office ; a post which he did 
not retain long, because Jersey was removed ; but he was 
soon made commissioner of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest and jmost 
splendid compositions, the Carmen Seculare^ in which he 
exhausts all his powers of celebration. I mean not to 
accuse him of flattery : he probably thought all that he 
writ, and retained as much "veracity as can be properly 
exacted from a poet professedly encomiastic. King 
William supplied copious materials for either verse or 
prose. His whole life had been action, and none ever de- 
nied him the resplendent qualities of steady resolution and 

♦ He received, in September, 1^7, a present of ^00 guinea, 
from the lords justices, for his trouble in bnn£ping over th( 
tteaty of peace. N. 
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personal counige* He was rea)!/ in Prior^t mind what he 
represents him in hts verses ; he considered him as a herb, i 

and was accustomed to say, that he praised others in com- 
pliance with the fashion, but that in celebrating king 
William he followed his inelination. To P'rior gratitude 
would dictate prdse which reason would not refuse. 

Among the advantages to arise f|t)m the future 3rear8 of 
William's reign, he mentions a Society for useful Arte^ 
and amaog them , ' «. 

Some that with care true eloquence riiall teach, • 
And to just idioms fix our doubtful speech ; 
That from our writers distant realms may know 
The thanks we to our monarchs owe. 
And schools profess our tongue through every land 
That has invok'4 its aid or bless'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his Prospect qf Peace^ has the same hope 
of a new aeademy : 

In happy chains our daring language bound. 
Shall sport no more iiv arbitrary sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages) which exhi- 
bit the same thought on the same occasion proceeded v 
from accident or imitation, is not ea$y to determine* 
Tickell might have been impressed with his expecta^ 
tion by Swift's Proposal for OMcertaiiung the Engli$b 
Language^ then lately published. 

In the parliament that met in 1701 he was chosen 
representative of East Grinstead. Perhaps it was 
about this time that he changed his party ; for he voted, 
for the impeachment of those lords' who had persuaded 
tl king to the partition-treaty, > treaty in. which he 
h himself been ministeriany employed. . 
Vol. II. K 
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A great part of queen Anne's reign was a time of 
war, in which there was little employment for negotia- 
tors, and Prior had therefore leisure to make or to polish 
ver^s.' Wh^n the battle of Bljenheim called forth all 
the versemen. Prior, among'the rest, took care to showt 
his delight in the increasing honour of his country by an 

epistle to Boileau. 

' He ijublished sodn afterwards a volume of poems, with 
the encomiast characttr of his deceased patron theduke 
of Dorset: it began with the coljege exercbe and ended 
with the JSlut'brown Maid. 

The battle of RaroUUes soon afterwards (in 170^ ex- 
cited him to another cflfort of poetry. On thU occasion he 
had fewer or less formidable rivals ; and it would be not 
easy to name any other composition produced by tliat event 
which is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns of Wil- 
liam and Anne no prosperous event passed undignified by 
poetry. In the last war, when France was disgracedand 
^verpower^ in every quarter of the globe, when Spain, 
coming to her assistance, only shared her calamities, and 
the name of an Englishman was reverenced through Eu- 
rope, no^poet was heard amidst the general acclamation ; 
the fame of our counsellors and heroes was intnisted to the 

gazetteer. , 

^ ' The nition in time grew-weary of 4he war, and the 
queen grew weary of her ministers. The war was 
burdensome, and the ministers were insolent. Harley 
and Ws fviwids began to hope that they might, by driving 
the whigsJrom court s^ from power, gratify at once the ^ 
queen and thejieopte. There was now a call for writers, | 
who might convey intelligence of past abuses, and shew 1 
the waste of public money, the unreasonable conduct cf 
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the allien ^ the avarice of generals, the tyranny of minions 
and the general danger of approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called The Examiner was 
periodically published, written, as it happened, by any wit 
'of the party, and sometimes, as is said, by Mrs. Manley. 
Some are own^d by Swift ; and one, in ridicule of Garth's 
verses tb Godolphin upon the loss ofliis place, was written 
by Prior, and answered by Addison, who appears to have 
known the author either by conjetture or ii^elligence. 

- The tories, who were now in power, were in haste to 
end the war; and Prior, being recalled (iHO) to his 
former employment of making treaties* \^ as sent (July 
1711) privately |o Paris with propositions of peace. . He^ 
was re(nembered at the French court; and, returning. in 
about a month, brought with him the A-bb^ Gualtier, and 
Mr. Mesnager, a minister from France^ invested with full 
powers, ^ 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the master 
of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously or officitusly, 
seized Prior and his associates at Canterbury. It is easily 
supposed that they wer^ soon released. 

The negociatioQ was begun at Prior's house, wh^re 
the queen's ministers met Mesnager (September 20, 
1711) and entered privately upon the great' business. The 
importance of Prior appears from the mention n^ade of 
him by St. Jphn in his letter to the queen. 
^ "My lord treasurer moved, and all my lords were of, 
the same opinion, that Mr. Prior should t>e added to those 
who are empowered to sign: the reason for which is* 
t 4US6 he« having personally treated with Monsieur de 
^Y'i U the best witness we can produce of the sense in 
1 1 the general preliminary engagements are entered 

- » 

i besides which^ a» he is the best versed in matters of 
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trade of all your majesty's servants who have been trastcd 
in this secret, if you should think fit to 'employ him in the 
future treaty of commerce^ it will be of consequence that 
he has been a party concerned in concluding; that conven- 
tion which must be the rule of this tre&ty." 

The assembly of this important night 'was in some 
degree clandestine, the design of treating not being yet 
openly declared,^ and, when the whlgs returned to power, 
wai aggravated to a charge of high treason ; though* as 
Prior remarks in his imperfect answer to the leport of 
the committee qf secrecy ^ no treaty ever was made with- 
out private interviews and preliminary discussions. 

My business is not the history of the peace, but the life 
of Prior. The conferences began at Utrecht on the first 
of January (1711-12), and the English plenipotentiaries 
arrived on the fifteenth. The ministers of the different 
potentates conferred and cqpiferred ; but ^the peace advan- 
ced so slowly, that speedier methods were found necessary, 
and Boiingbroke was sent to Paris to adjust difierencesr 
with less fori^ality : PHor either accompanied him or fol- 
lowed him, and, after his departure^ had the appointments 
and authority of an ambassador, though no public charac- 
ter. 

m 

. By some mistake of the queen's orders, the court of 
France had been disgusted ; and Boiingbroke says in his 
letter, " Dear Mat, hide the nakedness of thy coontry, and 
give the best turn thy fertile brain will furnish thee with ^ 
to the blunders of thy countrymen, who are not much 
better politicians than the French are poets." 

Soon after, the duke of Shrewsbury went on a formal 
embassy to Paris*, It is related by Boyer, that the intentioo 
T^as to have joined Prior in the commissioui bat th^t 
Shrewsbury refused to be associated with a man so 
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meanly born. * Prior therefore continaed to act without a 
title till the duke returned next year to England, and 
then he assumed the style and dignity of ambassador. 

But) while he continued in appearance a private man, 
he was treated with confidence by Lewis, who lent'him 
with a letter to the queen, written in favour of the elector 
of Baverna. *' I shall expect," says he, *' with impatience, 
the return of Mr. Prior, whose conduct is very agreeable 
tome." And while the duke of Shrewsbury was still at 
Paris, Boiingbroke wrote to Prior Uius : ** Monsieur de Torcy 
has a confidence in you : make use of ity once for all, 
upon this occasion, and convince him thoroughly, that we 
must give a different turn to our parliament and our people 
according to their resolution at this crisiak'* 

Prior's public dignity and splenduor commenced in Au* 
gust, 17 1 3, and^continued till the August following ; but I 
am afraid ^at, according to the usual fate of greatness, it 
was attended with some perplexities and mortifications. 
He had not all that is customarily given to ambassadors ; 
he hints to the queen in an imperfect poem, that he had 
no service of plate ; and it appeared, by thQb4^bts which 
he contracted, that Ms remittances were not punctually 
made. 

On the first of August, 1714, ensued the downfal of the 
toiies and the degradation of Prior. He was recalled, but 
was not able to return, being detained by the debts which 
he had found it necessary to contract, and which were not 
discharged before March, though his old foend Montague 
yrsLS not at the head of the treasury. 

He returned then as soon as he could^and was welcomed 

the 25th of March* by a warrant, but was, however, 

♦1715. 
k2 
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suffered to Uve in his own house, under the custody of the 
messeng^er, till he was examined before a committee of 
the pri\y council, of which Mr. Walpole was chairman, 

- and Lord Coningsby, Mr. Stanhc^e, and Mr. Lechmere, 
were the principal interrogators ; who in this examination, 
of which there is printed an account not unentertaioing, 
behaved with the boisterousness of men elated by recent 
authority. They are represented as asking questions some- 
times vague, sometimes insidious, and writing answers diffe- 
rent from those which they received. Prior, however, seems 
to have been overpowered by their turbulence; for he 
eonfesses that he signed what, if he had ever come hekftt 
a legal judicature, he should have contradicnsd or explain- 
ed away. The oath was administered by Boscawen, a 
Middlesex justice, who at last was going to write his at- 
testatation on the wrong side of the paper* 

They were very industrious to find some charge against 
Oxford ; and asked Prior, with great earnestness, who was 
present wheli the preliminary articles were talked of of 
signed at his house? He told them, that either the earl 
of Oxford or* the duke of Shrewsbury was absent, bathe 
oould not remember which ; an answer which perplexed 
them 9 because it supplied no accusation against cither. 
<* Could any thing be more absurd,'* says he, *• or more in- 
human, than to propose to me a question, by the answering 

^ of which I might, according to them, prove myself a trai- 
tor? And notwithstanding their solemn promise, that 
nothing which I could say should hurt myself, I had no 
reason to trust them ; for they violated that promise about 
five hours after. However, I owned I was there present. 
Whether this was wisely done or no, I leave to my friends 
to determine." '' 

When he had signed the paper, he was told by Wal- 
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pole, that ^e eommtttee wer& not aatkied tri^ iiis lie- 
ftavioiir, nor could give sach sn Accoant of k to tte com* 
naotis as might merit favour;^ and ^at tfa^ now thoi^^ 
a stricter confinement necessary than to his 'own hooie. 
^^Here," says he, **Boscawen played th« mocatiat, and 
CcHiingsby the Christian, but both very aukwavdly." The 
messenger, in whose custody he was to be placed, was 
then calleif, and very decently asked by Conkigsby, ** if 
his house was secured by bars and bolts ?" The messenger 
answered, *' No,** with astonishment* At which Co- 
ningsby very angrily said, ** Sir, you must secure this pri- 
soner; it is for the safety of the nation : if be escape, you 
shall answer for it.'* 

Xhey had already printed their report ; and in tiiis 
examination were endeavouring to find proofs. 

He cmitinued thus confined for tome time; and Mr. 
Walpole (June 10, 1715) moved for an impeachment 
against him. What made him so acrimonious does not 
appear : he was by nature no thirster for blood. Prior was 
a week after committed to close custody, with orders that 
<* no person should be admitted to see him without leave 
from the speaker." 

When, two years after^ an act of grace was passed, he 
was excepted, and continued still in custody, whicli he 
had made less tedious by wrl^g his jilma. He was 
however, soon after discharged. 

He had now his liberty* but lie had nothing" else. 
Whatever the profit of his employments might have been, 
he had always spent it ; and at the age of fifty-three was, 
,..:»u ^1 |j5^ abilities, in danger of penary, having yet no 
I revenue but from the fellowship of his college, which, 
.1 in his exaltation he was censured for retaining it, he 
I he cduld livie ttpoA at last. 
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Being howcvef generally known and esteemed, he was 
encouraged to add other poems to those which he had 
printed, and to publish them by subscription.- The expe- 
dient succeeded by the industry of many friends, who cir- 
culated the proposals,* and the care of some, who, it is 
- ^^^ withheld the money from^him lest he should squan- 
der it. The price of the volume was two guineas ; the 
whole collection was fourthousand ; to which l<*d Harley, 
Ihe son of the earl of Oxford, to whom he had inwiabljr 
adhered, added an equal sum for the purchase of Pown- 
hall, which Prior was to enjoy during life, and Harlejr 

after his decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have often 
wished, the power of passing the day in contemplative 
tranquillity. But it seems that busy men seldom Kve 
long in a state of quiet. It is not unlikely that his health 
declined. He complains of deafness; "for," says he. 
« I took little care of my ears whUe I was not sure if my 
head was my own." r \ 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life I have found 
no account. In a letter to Swift, ^ I have." say- he, 
«i treated lady Harriot at Cambridge (a feUow of a college 
treat!) and spoke verses to her in a gown and cap? 
Whatt the plenipotentiary, so far concerned in the damned 
peace at Utrecht—the man that makes up half the vo- 
lume of terse prose, that makes up the report of the com^ 
mittee, speaking verses ! Sic <?«/, Asmo sum." 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the earl of Oacford, on 
the eighteenth of September, 1721, and was buried m 
Westminster: where, on ^ monument, for which, as the 
" last piece of human vanity," he left five hundred pounds, 
is engraven this epitaph f 

* Swift sbtMned many subsci^ttons for him in IreUnd» ^ 
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'■ ■ * 

I Sui Temporls Historiam meditanti, 

f*' Paulatim obrepens Febris * 

\ .Operi simul & THae filutn abvupit, 

Sept. IS. An. Pom. 1721. £ut. 57. 

Vir Eximius, 

SereniBsimis 

Regi CSvLXBLMo Reginaeque Marxje 

In Congreftsione Foederatorum / 

Hagae, anno 1690, celebrata, 

Deinde Magnae Bjritanniae Legatia, 

Turn lis 

Qui anno 1697 Pacem Rtswxckx confecerfuiti 

Turn iis 

-Qui apud Gallos annis proximis Legationein obierunt ; 

Eodem etiam anno 1697 in Hibernia 

fi SlCttETABXVB ; 

Necnon in utroque Honorabili consessa 

£orum« 

^ui anno 1700 ordinandia Commercii negotiia^ 

Quiqae anno^ 1711 ^ig^ndk Porterii rebue^ 

Praesidebant, 

COMMXSSIONAEIVS i 

' Postremo 

Ab Ansa 

Fclicissimse memoriae Regina 

Ad LvDOVXcuM XIY. Galliae Regem 

Missus anna 1711 

0e Pace stabilxeiida, 

(Pace etiamnura durante 

Dinque ut boni jam omnea sperant duratura) 

Cum summa potestate Legatus ; ^' 

MATTH JSDS PRIOR^ Armiger : 
Qui 
Hos omnesy quibus cumulatus est^ Titulos 
Humanitatis^ ^ngenii, Eruditionis laude 
Superavit ; 
Cui enim nascenti facilei arriserant Musae. 
Hune Puerum Schola bicRegiaperpoliidt; 
^ Ji^venem in Collegio S^ti/Jobannis 

Caotabrigia optimis Scientiis instraxit; 
Nirum denique auxit^fc perfecit 

Multa cum viris Principibus consuetudo ; 
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Ita natus, ita institulus, 

A Vatam Chora aveUi nunquam potuit, 

Sed solebat saepe rerum Civilium gravitatem 

Amfleniorum Literarum Studiis condire : 

Et cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud Infeliciter tentaret, 

. Turn in FabelUa conclnne kptdeque tezendis 

Mirus Artifex 

Neminem habuit parem. 

Hsec liberalis animi oblectamenta 

Quam BuUo UU labore conaliterint, 

' Facile U perspexere quibus uaus estAmici; ^ 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leponim plenus 

Cum ad rem, quxcunque forte inciderat, 

Apte» varie, copioseque alluderet, 
Interea nihil qusaitum, nihil vi expressum 

Videbatur, 

Sed omnia ultro efiSiuere* . 

Et quasi jug^ e fonte affatim ezuberaret 

Ita saos tandem ubios veliqulft, 

Bssetne in Scriptis Poeta iSilegantior« 

An in Convictu Comes Jucundior. 

Of Priory eminent as he was both by his abilities and 
station, very few memoriads have been left by his contem- 
poraries ; the account therefore must now be destitute of 
his private character and familiar practices. He lived at 
a time when the rage of pArty detected all which it was 
any man's interest to hide ; and, as little ill is heard of 
miKir, it is certain that not much was known. He was not 
afraid of provoking censure ; for, when he forsook the 
whigs,* under whose patronage he first entered the worldi 
he became a tory so ardent and determinate, that he did 
not willingly consort with men of different opinions. He 
was one of the sixteen twies who met weekly, and agreed 
to address each other by the title of Brother ; and seems 
to have adhered, not only by concurrencei of political 

* Spence. 
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cteslgns^but by peculiar afifection« lo the earl of Ox&rd and 
his family. With bow much confidence .be- waa trusted 
has been already told. 
He was however, in Pope's!* opioaoi^ fit only te 191^ 
[. verses, and less qualified for business than Addison him- 
self. This was surely said without consideration. .Addison, 
exalted to a high pjsace, was forced into degradation by a 
sense of his own incapacity. Prior, who was employed by 
men very capable of estimating his value, having been 
[ secretary to one embassy, bad, when great abilities were 
lb again wanted, the same office another time-; and was» 
after so much experiei^ce of his knowledge and dex.terity» 
at last seot to transact a negociation in the highest de- 
gree arduous^ and important, for which he was qualified^ 
among other requisites, in the opinion ot Bolingbroke, by 
his influence upon the French minister, and by skill in 
questions of commerce above other men. 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is too 
late to ^et much intelligence. Oi^e of his answers to a 
I boastful Frenchman has been related; and to an impecr 
[ tinent one he made anotRer equally proper. During his 
embassy, he sat at the opera by a man, who, in his rap* 
ture, accompanied with his own voice the. principal 
singer. Prior fell to raiUng at the performer with all 
the terms of reproach that he could collect, till the 
Frenchman, ceasing from his song,. began to expostulate 
with him for his harsh censure of a man who was confes- 
sedly the ornament of the stage. "I know all that," says 
the ambassador, *' mais ii chante si haut, que je ne 
lurois vous entendre." 
n a gay French company, where every one sang a 
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little 80Bg or stanzfu pf which the burden was, '* Ban- 
IHB8QI1S la Melancholie ;" when it came to his turn to sing, 
after the performance of a young lady that sat next hiin, 
he produced these extemporary lines : 

Mias cette toix, et ces beaux yeut^ 
Font Gupidon trdt> dangereux ; 
Et je suis triste^qoand je cne^ 
Bannissons Tk Melancholie. 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend from 
the dignity of the poet and statesman to the low delights 
of mean company. His Chloe probably was sometijmes 
ideal ; but the woman with whom he cohabited was a des- 
picable drab* of the lowest species. One of his wenches, 
perhaps Chloe^ while he was absent from his housC) 
stole his plate» and ran away ; as Was related by a wo- 
man who had been his servant. Of this propensity to sordid 
converse I have seen an account so seriously ridiculousi 
that it seems to deserve insertion.! 

<< I have been assured that Prior, after having spent 
ehe evening with Oxford, BolinjH>roke, Pc^, and Swift, 
would go and smoke a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with 
a common soldier and his wife, in Long-Acre, ^fbre be 
went to bed ; not from any remains of t^e lowness of his 
original, as one said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 
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-Stndn'd to the height^ 



In that celestial colloquy sublime^ 

Dazzled and a|>ent» sunk down, and sought repair.'' 

Poor Prior, why was he so Mtrainedy and in such vHrnt" 
of refiair^ after a conversation with men, not, in the 

♦ Spencc; and see Gent. Mag, vol. LVII. p. 1039. 
t Richardsoniana. 
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c^inioQ of the :w'orIds much wiser than himself) Bat such 
arc the conceits of speculatists, who strain ^m faculties 
to find in a mine what lines upon the surface. 

His-ophiions, so far -as the means of judging are left 
us, seem to have been right ; but his life wasf it seems. 
Irregular, negligent, and sensnal. 

Phi on has written with great rariety ; and his variety- 
has made him popular. He has tried all styles, from the 
g^rotesque to the solemn, and has not so failed in any as to 
incur derision or disgrace. 

His works may' be distinctly considered, as comprising 
*Xales, Love-verseSfOccasional Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 
His tales have obtained general approbation, being 
-'perttten with great familiarity and great sprightliness ; the 
language is ea^, but seldom gross, and the numbers 
smooth, without appearance of care. Of these Tales 
there are only four. The Ladle ; Which is introduced by 
a preface, neither necessary nor pleasitfg, neither grave 
nor merry. • Paulo Purggnti; which has likewise a pre- 
face, but of more value than the Tale. Hans Varvel, not 
over decent ; and Protogenes and jififielles^ an old story, 
mingled, by an ^£|^ctation not disagreeable, with modem 
images. The young Gentleman in Love has hardly a 
^st claim to the title of a Tale. I know not whether he 
be the original author of any-Tale which hirwas~glven us. 
The adventure of Bans Carve/ has passed through many 
successions of merry wits ; for it is to be found in Ariosto's 
Satires, and is perhaps yet older. But the merit of such 
lories is the art of telling them. 
In his Amorous Effusions he is less happy; for they 
e' not dictated by nature or by passion, and have neither 
xUantry nor tenderness* They have the coldness of 
Vol. II. ^ ; O 
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Copley, wiihoQt bis wit. the (^ «Xf8cise& of a skUCul 
versifier^ resolved at all advent9r^« to write something 
about Chloe, and tryiof^ to he axnorooifl \x^ dint of stodjr. 
His fictions therefiore are my tholo|;ical. Venu^* aJter the 
example of the Greek epigram, asks wiien she was seen \ 
naked and bathing'. Then Cuftid is mUfakem t^ 
€ufiid is disarmed i then he loses his darts tp Ganymede ; 
then Jupiter sends him a summons hy Mercury^ Then 
CAloe goes a-huntu>g« with an ivory qmver ^^tefvl ai 
^r 9idei Diana mistakes lier for one of her nynxphs. aad 
Cupid laughs at the blunder. AU tl|iis is surely despi- 
cable ; and even, when he tries to net the lover, without tbe 
help of gods or goddesses, his thoughts are unafiecdag 
or remote^ He talks Jiot *' likea man of this world.*' 
* The greatest of all his amorous essi^s is Henry and 
Emma ; sl dull and tedious dialogue* which excitea neither 
^esteem for the man, nor tenderness for the woman* The 
example of En&ma, who resolves to follow an outlawed 
murderer wherever fear and guilt shall drive him* de- 
serves no imitation; and the experiment by which Heaqf 
tries the lady's constancy, is such as must- end either m 
infamy to her, or in disappointment to himself. 

His occasional poems necessarily kst part of their 
value, as their occasions, being less remembered, railed 
less emotion. Some of them, however are preserved by 
Ximr hherent e^cellc^e. The Burlesqtie of Boiletu's 
Ode on Namur has, in some parts, such airiness and levi^ 
as will always procure it^ readers, even among those wl»> 
cannot compare it with the original. The f pistle to Boi- 
lean is not so happy. , The poems to the king are now pe* 
rused only by young students, who read merely that they 
may learn to write ; and of tile Carmen SectUare^ I c^RBOt 
but suspect that I might praise or censure it by capric^i 
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5fffth6Qt danger 6f detection; for who can be supposed to 
frare laboured throagh it ? Yet thfe time liks been #hen 
this neglected w6rit irkt so pq>ular, that It was translated 
into Latin bf nb tohatnon master. 

His poem ah the battle d! Ramillies fo necessarily 
tedious by the fotm of the stansa : an uniform mass of^ttn 
lines thirt3r-five times repeated, inconsequential and slight^ 
fy connected) mu6t Weary both the ear and the understan- 
ding^. His imitation of Spenset, which consists principally 
in / vfeen and / ifftetj Without exclusion Of latet modes cH 
s^eeeh, makifis hh poem neither ancient nor modern. His 
meiMoR of MiTB and Bellwtaj and his comparison of 
Marlborough to the JSagle that bears the thunder of 
iuptH^^ lire all pnevile and uhaflbcting ; and yet mora des* 
piciiBl6 lb the tong tale tcdd by Lewis in his despair, of 
iSituft ahd Ti^c^ntvtmtt^ and th^ teoth of t:cidmm^ with 
Ms shnill'ed of th^ raveti and eagte, and Wolf and libh. By 
the http of 9UCh easy fictions, and tulgar topics, without 
acquaintatrco with life, and without knowledge of art or 
natuict, a poem df any tength, cold and lifeless like this^ 
may be easily Written on any subject. 

In his epilogues to PhadfiL and to Luciu9 he id tery 
happily facetious ; but hi the prologue before the que^tt^ 
the pedant has found his way, with Mhierva, Perseus, and 
AndTom^da. 

His epigrams and lighted pteeissi^re, like those of othors, 
sometimes elegant, sometimes trifling, and sometimes dull ; 
amongst the best ^rb the CanuUoft, and the epitaph on 
John and Jean. 

Icafcely any ono of bur poets has written so much and 
i slated so little: the version ci Callimachus is suf- 
i ntly licentious^ the paraphrase on St. PauVs ex- 
1 lation to charity is eminently beautiful. 
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wf /ma is written ia profeBsed imitatibn of Hadibras, and 
has at least one accidental resemblance : Hudibras wants 
a plan, because it is lest imperfect ; Alma is imperfect, 
because it seems never to have liad a plan. Prior ap- 
pears not (phave proposed to himself any , drift or desigD, 
but to have written the casual dictated of the present 
moment. 

What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, might 
be said of Butler by Prior, his numbers were not smooth 
or neat. Prior excelled him in versification ; but he was, 
like Horace, inventore minor i h^had not Butler's exu- 
berance of matter and variety of illustration. .Th^ ^an^, 
gles of wit which he could afford he knew how to polish ; 
but he wanted the bullion of his master. Butler pours 
out a negligent profusion, certain of the weight, but care- 
less of the stamp. Prior has comparatively little, but with 
that little he makes a fine shew. Alma has many ad- 
mirers, and was the only piece among Prior's works of 
which Pope said that he should wish to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he intrusted the protection 
(rfhis name, and which he expected succeeding ages to 
x-egard with veneration. His affection was natural ; it bad 
undoubtedly been written with great labour.; and who is 
willing to think that he has been labouring in vain ? He 
had infused into it much knowledge and much thought; 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified it with 
splendour, and sometimes heightened it to sublimity : he 
perceived in it many excellences, and did not discover that 
it wanted that without which all others are of small avail* 
the power of engaging attention and alluring curiosity. 

Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults; negligences 
or crx»ors are single and local, but tediousness pervades 
the whole ; other faults arc ceusured and forgotten, but the 
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povfw of tedioQsness propagates itself. He that is weai^ 
the first hoar» is more w^f3r the second; as bodies forced 
into motion contrary to their tendency pass more and 
more ^wly throagh every successive interval ci space. 

Unhappily this pemicioos failure is that wbich an aa<* 
tkior is least able to discover. We are seldom tiresome 
to ourselves ; and the act of composition fills and delights 
the mind with change of- language and succession of ima* 
ges ; every coaplet when- produced is new» and novelty is 
the great source of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever 
thought a line superfiuous when he first wrote it, or con- 
Iracted his work till his ebullitions of invention had subsi- 
ded. And even if he should controol his desire of imfne- 
diate renowa, and keep his work nine yearn unpublished, 
he will be still the author, and still in danger of deceiving 
himself: and if he consults his friends, he will probably 
find men who have more kindness that judgment, or more', 
fear to offend than desire to instructs * 

The tediousness. of this poem proceeds not 'from tht 
uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently diversified, 
but from the continued tenour of the narration ; in which 
Solomon relates the suscessive vicissitudes of his own 
mind, without the intervention of any other speaker, or 
the mention (^ any other agent, unless it be Abra ; the 
reader is only to learn what he thought, and to be told 
that he thought wrong. The event of every experiment is 
foreseen, and therefort; the process is not much regard- 

cd. 

Yet the work is far from deserving to be neglected, 

5 that shall peruse it will be able to mark many pas- 
f;es to which he may recur for instruction or delight ; 
ny from which the poet may learn to write, and the 
Uosopher to reason. 

o 2 - 
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If Prior's poetry be yc r ally conBideredt hk praise 
will be liiat of correctness aa4 iiiduAtry» rather than f£ 
GOinpa0$^ of comprehensioBy or activity of fancy. He 
never made any efibrt of invention j his greater pieces 
«a*e only tissues of coinnioo thonghts; and his smaller, 
which consist jof light images or single conceits^ are not 
always his own. I have traced him among the French 
epigrammatists* and have been informed that he poach- 
ed for prey among obscure authors. The Thief and Cor^ 
deiier is» I«ap|>ose, generally considered as an original 
production; with how much justice this epigram may 
tell, which was written by Georg^us Sabinus, a poet now 
little known or read, though once the friend of Luther 
and Melancthon : . , ^ 

De Sacerdote Furem con$olante, 

Quidam sscriiicus furem comitatUB tuntem 

Hue abi dat sontes camificina neci, 
Ne sis moestus, ait; sumini convtva Tonantis 

Jam cum coelitibus (si modo credis) eris. 
Ule gemens, si vera mihi solatia prxbes, 

Haspes apud Superous sis meu» ore, refert. 
Sacnfieus contra ; mihi nan convtvia fas est 

Ducere^ jejunans hac edo luce nihiL 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence and his 
judgment. His diligence has justly placed him amongst 
the most correct of the English poets ; and he was one lyf 
the first that resolutely endeavoured at correctness. He 
never sacrifices accuracy to haste, nor indulges himself in 
contemptuous negligence, or impatient idleness : he has no 
careless lines, or entangled sentiments; his words are 
cicely selected, and his thoughts fully expanded. If tills 
part of his character suffers an abatement, it must be 
from the disproportion of his rhymes, which have not 
always sufficient consonance, and from the admission of 
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bvokea lines in to his SkUomQn^ but peiiiaps he thought, 
like Cowle^t that hemisti^is ooght to he admitted iat^ 
heroic poetiy. v 

He had appare^i|dy sueh rectitude of judgnient as 
secured htm from everjr thing that approached to the 
ridiciilous or absurd ; hut as laws operate in civil agen- 
cy not to the excitement of virtne, but the repression of 
wickedness, so ju^ment in the operations of intellect 
can hinder fiaults, but not produce excellence. Prior is 
never low, nor ^ry often sublime. It is said by Longi- 
nus of Euripides, that he forces himself sometimes into 
grandeur by violence c^ effort, as the lion kindles his 
fniy by the lashes of his own tail. Whatever Prior ob- 
tains abov& mediocrity seems the effort of struggle and 
of toil. He has many vigorous but few happy lines ; he 
has every thing by4|urchase, and nothing by gift ; he had 
no nightly vUitatUmM of the muse, no- infusions of senti- 
ment or felicittes of fancy. 

His diction, however, is more his o^^h than of any 
among the successors of Bryden ; he borrows no lucky 
lums, or commodious modes of language, from his pre- 
decessors. His phrases are original, but they are some- 
times harsh tUb he inherited no elegances,. none has he be- 

1 

queathed. His expression has every mark of laborious 
study ; the fine seldom seems to have been formed at 
once ; the wards did not come till they were called, and 
were then put by constraint into their places, where they 
do their duty, but do it sullenly. In his greater com- 
positions there mvy be found more rigid staleliness than 

;racefttl dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent ; what he received 
"•nm Dryden he did not lose ; neither did he increase the 

ifficalty of writing by unnecessary severity, but use» 
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triplets and Alexandrines withont scrapie^ In iiis pre- 
Iftce to SM^mon he proposes some improyements, by 
extending the sense from one couplet to another, with 
variety of pauses. This he has att^^pted, bat without 
success i his interrupted lines are unpleasiag, and his 
sense as less distinct is kss striking. 

He has altered the stanza of Spenser, «s a hoase iis 
altered by building another in its place of a difierent 
fbrm. With how little resemblance he has formed his 
sew stanza to that of his master, these specimens will 
shew: 

SPENSER. 

She fiying fast from Heaven's hated face. 
And from the world that her discovered wide, . 
' Fled to the wastefal wilderness apace. 
From living eyes her open- shame tHhide, 
And lurk'd in rocks and caves long unespy'd# 
But that fair crew of knights, and Una fair. 
Did in that^stle afterwards abide. 
To rest themselves, and weary power repair, 
Where store they found Of all, that dainty was and rare:_ 

PHIOE, 

To the close rock the frighted raven B10k, 
Soon as the rising, eagle cuts the air : 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion nearr- 
IlUstarr*d did we our forts and lines forsake. 
To dare our British foes to open fight : 
Our conquest we by stratagem should make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our fiighb 
^is ours, by craft and by surprise to gain : 
'Tis their's to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties ; nor am I sure that he has lost any of the- 
power df pleasing; bat he no longer imitates Spenser.*^ 
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Some of his poems are wntUn witlicHit regularity of 
measure; for, when he commenced poet, he had not 
recovered from our Pindaric infatuation ;'but he probably 
lived to be convineed, that the essence of verse is order 
and consonance. 
\ His numbers are such as mere diligence may attain . 
they seldom offend the . ear, and seldom sooth it ; they 
commonly want airiness, lightness, and facility : what is 
smooth is not sofc. His verses always roll, but they 
seldom flow. 

•4* 

A survey of the life and wrlUog^jg^ Prior may. exem* 
plify a sentence, which hp doubtless understood well, 
when he read Horace at his uncle's ; " the vessel long; 
retains the scent which it first receives/' In his private 
relaxation he revived the tavern, and in his amorous 
pedantry he exhil^ked the college. But on higher oc- 
casions and nobler subjects, when habit was overpowered, 
by the necessity of reflection, he wanted not wisdom as a 
statestaan^ or elegance as a poet. 
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William CONGREVE descended from a family 1 

J 

in .Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it claims a 
place amcmg the fe# that exteftd their lihe beyond the 
Norihan conqaest ; and was the son of William Congr^re; 
aitdnd son of RiehArd Congreve, of Cbngreve and Strat- 
tbn. He visited, once at least, the residence of hi^ ances- 
tors ; and, I believe, niore places than one are still shewn* 
in groves and gardens, where he is reilted t6 have wntlen 
his Old Bachelor, 

Keither the time nor place of his birth are certaioljr | 
known ; if the inscription upon his monament be true, he 
was bora in 1673. For the place, it was said by himselfi 
that he owed his nativity to £ngland, and by every bodf 
else that he was born in Ireland.— -Southern mentioned him 

A 

with sharp censure, as a man that meanly disowned bis ^j 
native country. The biographers assign his nativity to 
Bardso, near Leeds in Yorkshire, from the account givea 
by himself, as they suppose, to Jacob* 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has tdd the trudi 
about his own birth, is, in appearance, to be very deficient 
in candour ; yet nobody can live long without knowing that 
falsehoods of convenience or vanity, falsehoods from which 
no evil immediately visible ensues, except the general 
degradation of human tesimony, are very lightly uttered^ 
and once uttered, are sullenly supported. Boileau lft>^ 
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desired to be thought a ri|;oroiis and steady moralist, having 
told a petty lie to Lewis XIV. continued it afterwards by 
false dates; thiakiotg hiipself obliged in honour ^ says his 
adipirer, to maintain what, wh^n he said it| was so well 
received. 

Whenever Con^^eve was bom, he was educated first at 
KUkejiny, aad afterwards at Dublin, his fiither having 
$pme military employment that stationed him in Ireland ; 
but, after having passed through the usual prepara,tosy 
studies, as may be reasonably supposed, with great cele^ 
nty aad success, his father thought it proper to assig^a 
'him a profession by which something might be gotten ; anj 
about the time of the revolution sent him, at the age of 
8ij[M;een, to study law in the middle temple, where he lived 
.for several years, but with very little attention to statutes 
or reports. 

His disposition to beccme an. author appeared very early 
as he very early felt thai force of imagination, and pos- 
sessed that copioasness of sentiment, by which intellectual 
pleasure can be given* His first performance was a-novely 
called Incognita^ or Lovf and Duty reconciled: it is 
pi^aised by the biographers, who quote si^me part of the 
pi^faee., that is, indeed, for such a time of life, uncommonly 
judicious. I would rather praise it than read it. 

His first dramatic labour was 7'Me Old BachtUor ; of 

which he says, in his defence against Coj lie r, " that come- 

dy was written, as several li:now, some years before it 

was acted. When I wrote it^I had little thoughts of the 

stage ; but did it to amuse myself in a slow recovery from 

%l of sickness. Afterwards, through my indiscretion, it 

vas seen, and in some little time more ii was acted ; and 

, through the remainder of my indiscretion, sM^ered 

myself to be drawn into th^prosecutlon of a difficult and 
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thankless study, and to \^ involved in a perpetual "trar 
with knaves and fools.*' 

There seems to be a Strange afibctation in authors of 
Appearing to have done every thing by chance. The Old 
Bachelor was written fin, amusement in the languor of 
convalescence. Yet it is apparently composed with great 
elaborateness of dialogue, and incessant ambition of wit. 
The age of the writer considered, it is indeed a very 
wonderfiil performance ; for, whenever 'written, it was^ 
acted ( 1 693) when he was not more than twenty-one years 
old; and was then recommended by Mr. Dry den, Mr. 
Southern, and Mr. Mainwaring. Dryden said^ that he 
Dover had seen such a first' play ; but they found it defi- ' 
cient in some things requisite to'the success of its exhibi- 
tibn, and by their greater experience fitted it for the stage. 
Southern used to relate of one comedy, probably of this, 
that, when Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced 
it so wretchedly, that they had almost rejected it ; but 
they were afterwards so well persuaded of its excellence^ 
that, for half a year before it was acted, the manager 
allowed its author the privilege of the house. 

Few plays have ever been so beneficial to the writer ; 
for it procured him the patronage of Halifax, who imme- 
diately made him one of the commissioners for licensing 
coaches, and soon after gave him a place iik the pipe-office, 
and another in the customs of six hundred pounds a year. 
Congreve's conver^tion must surely tiave been at least 
equally pleasing with his writings. 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requires 
some consideration. As the lighter species of dramatic 
poetry professes the imitation of common life, of real 
manners, and daily incidents, it apparently presupposes 
a familiar knowledge of many characters, and exact 



-observation of the pftssing world ; the difficulty therefore 
is, to conceive how this knowledge can be obtainded by a boy» 

Bat if Thb Old bachelor be more nearly examinedi it 
-will be found to be one of those comedies which may. bo 
made by a mind vigorous and acute, and furnished with 
coiyic characters by the perusal of other poets, without 
much actual commerce with mankind. The dialogue is 
one constant reciprocation of conceits, or clash of wit, in 
which nothing flows necessarily from the occasion, or is 
dictated by nature. The charcaters both of men and wo-, 
n:^6D ar^ either fictitious and artificial, as those of Heart- 
well and the ladies; or easy and common, as JVittol sl 
tame ideot, Bluff a swaggering coward, and Fondlewife 
a jealous puritan ; and the catastrophe arises from a mis- 
take not very probably produced, by marrying a woman 
in a mask. 

. Yet *this gay coraredy, when all these deductions are 
made, will still remain the work of very powerful and fer- 
tile faculties; the dialogue is quick and sparkling^ the in- 
cidents such^s seize the attention, and the wit so exube- 
rant,. that it "o'er-informs its tenement.** 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abilities in 
The Double Dealer^ which was not received with equal 
kindness. He writes to his patron the lord Halifax a de- 
dication, in which 'he endeavours to reconcile the reader to 
that which found few friends among the audience. These 
apologies are always useless : *' de -gustibus non est dispii- 
tandum j" men may be convinced* but they cannot be 
nlfiased, against their will. But though taste is obstinate, 
» very variable;, and time often prevails wheti argu- 
its have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays the honour 

her presence } and when she died, soon after, Congreve 

VOL. II. P 
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testified his gratitude by a despicable cffusioa of eli^arc 
pastoral; a tjomposition in which all is uDnatural, and 
yet nothing is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolific pen produced ioi^e 
for Love ; a comedy of nearer alliance to life, and exhi- 
biting more real manners thatfeither of the former. Tb« 
character of Foreai^ht was then common. Dryden calcu- 
lated nativities ; both Cromwell and king William had 
their lucky days ; and Shaftsbury. himself, though he had 
jao religion, wa« said to regard predictions. The Sailor is 
jiot accounted very natural, but he is very pleasant. 

With this play was opened the new theatre, under the 
direction of Betterton the tragedian ; where he exhibited 
two years afterwards (1687) The Mouming Bride j a tra- 
gedy, so written as to show him sufficiently qualified for 
neither kind of dramatic poetry. 

In this play, of which, when he afterwards revised it, 
he reduced ^e versification to greater regularity^ there ia 
..more bustle than sentiment, the plot is busy and intricate, 
and the events take hold on the attention; hrut except a 
very few passages, we are rather amused with noise) and 
perl^lexed with stratagem, than entertained with any true 
delineation of natural characters. This, however, was 
received with Imore benevolence than any other of his 
vworks, and still continues to be acted and applauded. 

But whatever objections may be made either to his 
cortilc or tragic .excellence, they are lost at once in the 
blaze of admiration, when it is remembered that he had pro^ 
duced these four plays before he had passed his twen^- 
fifth year# before other men, even such as are some Ume 
to shine in eminence, hav^ passed their' prd>atioD of lite* 
rature, or presume to hope ibr any other notice than such 
jas is bestowed- on diligence and inquiry. Amcmg all the 
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efforts of early genius which literary history records, I 
doabt whether any one can be produced that more sur- 
passes the common limits of nature than the plays 6E 
Congreve, 

About this time began the long continued controversy 
between Collier and the poets. In the reign of Charles> 
the first the Puritans had raised a violent clamour. against 
the drama, which they considered as an entertainment 
not lawful to Christian^y an opinion held by them in com* 
mon with the church of Rome; andr Pr}'nne published 
ISetrid-JilaatiXf a huge volume, in which st^e-plays 
were censured. The outrages and crimes of the Puritans 
brought afterwards their whole eystem-of doctrine into dis- 
repute, and from the restoration the poets and players were 
left at quiet ; for to have molested them would have had 
the appearance of tendency to puritanical malignity. 

This danger, however, was worn away by time ; and' 
Collier, a fierce and implacable nonjuror, knew that an 
attack upon the theatre would never make him suspected 
for a puritan; he therefore (1698) published .// short view 
of the Immorality ctnd Profaneneaa of the English Stage, 
I believe with no other motive than religious zeal 'and 
honest indignation. He was formed for a controvertist; 
with sufficient learning ;. with diction vehement and pointed, 
though often vulgar and incorrect ;. with unconquerable 
pertinacity ; with wit in the highest degree keen and sar^ 
castic ; and with all those powers exalti^d and invigorated- 
by just confidence in his cause. 

Thus qualified, and thus incited,, he walked out to battle, 

L assailed at once most of the living writers, ^rom Dry^ 

i to D'Urfey. His onset was violent ; those passages, 

ich while they stood single had passed with little notice, 

len they weve accumulated and exposed together, exci- 
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, ted horror ; the wke and the pious caugl^t the alarm ; an<2 
the nation wondered why it had so long suflfered irreligion 
and licentiousness to be openly taught at the public chfarge- 

Nothing now remained for the poets but to resist or fly. 
Drj^den's conscience, or his prudence, angry as he was, 
withheld him from the conflict : Cpngreve and Vanbrugh 
attempted answers. Congreve,' a .yery young man, elated 
with success, and impatient ef- censure, assumed an air o^ 
confidence and security. His ^hief artifice of controversy 
is to retort upon his adversary his own words ; he is verj'- 
angry, anci, hoping to conquer Collier with his own wea- 
pons, allows himself in the use of every term of contumely 
and contempt ; but he has the sword withoQt the arm of 
Scanderbcg; he has his antagonist's 'coarseness, but not 
his strength. Collier replied ; for contest was his delight : 
he was not to be frighted from his purpose or his prey. 

The qause of Congreve was not tenable; whatever 
glosses he might use for the defence or palliation of single 
passages, the general tenour and tendency of his plays 
must always be condemned. It is acknowledged, with uni- 
versal conviction, that the perusal of his works will make 
no Stan better ; and that their ultimate elTect is to repre- 
sent pleasure in alliance with vice, and to relax those 
obligations by which life ought to be regulated. 

The stage found otlier advocates, and the dispute was 
protracted through ten years ; but at last comedy grew 
more modest; and Collier lived to see the reward of his 
labour in the reformation of. the theatre. 

Of the poweni by which this important victory was 
achieved,, a quotation from Love for Lovie^ and the re- 
mark upon it J may .afibrd a specimen : 

•* Sir Samfia. Sampson's a very good name ; for yoim 
Sampsons we^re st|x)ng dogs from the beginning.'' 
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"^'AngeL Have a care— If you remember, the strongest 
Sampson of your'^ame pullM an old house over his head 
at last!" 

"Here you have* the Sacred History burlesqued, and 
Sampson once more brought into the house of Dagon* to* 
make sport for the Philistines !" 

Cbngreve*s last piky wis The way qf $hc World ; 
which, though as he hints in his dedication it was written 
with^^reat labour and much thought, was received with 
so little favour, that, being ^n a' high degree offended and 
disgusted, he resolved ^to commit his quiet and his fame 
no more to the capriceis of an audience. 

From thistitiie his life ceased to thepuplic ; he lived 
fbr himself and for his friends, and* among his friends was 
able to name every man of his tiihe whom wit and ele- 
gance had raised to reputation : it may be therefore rea- 
sonably supposed that his manners were polite and hxis 
conversation pleasing. 

He' seems not to have taken much pleasure in writing; 
as he cbhtf Ibuted nothing to the S/ieetator^ and only one 
paper to the Tatler^ though published by men with whom 
he might be supposed willing to associate ; and though he 
lived many years after the publication of his misscellaneou3 
poems, yet he added nothing to them, but lived on lite- 
rary indolence; engaged in no controversy, contending 
with no riv^l, neither soliciting flattery by publio com- 
inendations) nor provoking enmity by malignant criticism, 
but passing bis time among the great and splendid, in the 
placid enjoyment of his famfC' and fbrtune. 

Having owed' his fortune to Halifax, he continued al- 
ly » of his patron's party i but, as it seems, without vio- 
jnce orsecrimony; and his firmness was naturally es* 
seemed, as his abilities were reverenced. His secoritj^/ 
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therefore was never violated ; and when upon the eztm». 
sion of the whigs, some intercession was used lesfe Congreve^ 
should be displaced, the e^rl of Oxford made this answer r 

" Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Pcnu, 

Nee tam a^ersus equos Tyria sol jungit ab urbe.**' 

He til at was thus honoured by the adverse party might' 
naturally expect to be advanced when his friends returned, 
to power, smd he was accordingly made secretary for the 
island of Jamaica ; a place> I suppose, without trust or 
care, but which, with his post in the customs, is said to 
have afforded him twelve hundred pounds a year.. 

His honours were « yet fkr greater than his profits^. 
Every writer mentioned him. with respect; and, among 
other testimonies to his merit, Steele made him the patroa- 
<^his miscellany, and Pope inscribed to him his translatioa. 
of the Iliad. 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ;. for, havin|^ 
long conversed familiarly^ with the great, Jie wished to be- 
considered rather as a man of fashion than of wit;. and ». 
when he received a visit fronv Voltaire, disgusted him by 
the, despicable foppery of desiring to be considered not as 
ui author but a gentleman ; . t^ which the Frenchman re- 
plied, <nhat if he had>een only a gentleman,, he should, 
not have con^ to ^it him," \ 

In his retirement he may, be. suf^oeed to have^applied 
himself to books; fpr ho^ discovers more literature thaa 
the poets have commonly attained. But his studies were 
in his latter days obstruct^dby cataracts in his eyes, w-hicb. 
st^ last terminated in blindness. This melancholy state 
If as aggravated.by the gout, for which he -sought relief by 
- a Journey to Bath; but b^ijag oyerturped in his ohari<A, 
Qomplaki^. from that >tisB^ of a pain in lus side, aad died» 
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cokgreve; in:* 

ftt'his house in Surrey ^street in the Strand, Januiry 29^. 
•1 r28-9. HavuQg lain in state in the Jerusalem chamber,, 
he was buried, in. Westminster -abbey, where a monument 
is erected to his memory by Henrietta duchess of Marl- 
borough, to whom, for reasons either not known or not men- 
tioned) he bequeathed a legacy of about ten thousand 
pounds; Uie accumulation of attentive parsimony, which 
tiiiough to her superfluous and useless, might have given- 
great. assistance to the ancient famUy from which he de- 
scended, at that time by the imprudence of his relation^ 
seduced to difficulties and distress. 

6oNGRsy£ hafr merit of the highest kind; he Is an^ 
original .'writer, who borrowed neither the models of his- 
plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his plays I cannot 
speak distinctly, « for since I inspected them many years 
hsLve passed; but what remains upon my memory is, that< 
his characters are commonly fictitious and artificial, with 
very little of nature and not much of life. He formed a 
peculiar idea of comic excellence, which he supposed to 
consist in gay remarks and unexpected answers ; but that 
which he endeavoured he seldom failed of performing^. 
His scenes exhibit not mueh. of humour, imagery, .or pas- 
sion : his personages are a kind of intellectual gladiators;. 
every sentence is to ward or strike : the contest of smart- 
Xbess is never intermitted ;. his wit Is a meteor playing to 
&nd fro with alternate coruscations. His comedies have 
therefore, in some degree,, the operation of tragedies ; 
they surprize rather than divert, and raise admiration. 
Ttener than merriment.. But they are the works of a mind . 
plete with images and quick in combination* 
Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot say any thing very 
kvourable. The powers of Con^reve^aeem to desert him ^ 
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when he leaves the stage, as Antaeus was no longer strong 
than when he could touch the ground. It cannot be observ- 
ed without wondec, that a mind so vigorous and fertile in 
dramatic compositions should on any other occasion disco- 
ver nothing but impotence and poverty. He has in these 
little pieces neither elevation of fancy, selection X>i lan- 
guage, nor skill in versification; yet, if Iwere required to 
select from the whole mass of English poetry the n^pst 
poetical paragraph, 1 know not what I -could prefer to s» 
exclamation in The Mourning Bride; 

A1.MER1 A. 

It was a fancy'd nmse ; for tli is hushM. 

LEONORA. 
It bore the accent of a human voice. 

AL.MERIA. 

It was thy fear, or else some transient wind' 
Whistling thro' hollows ofthi* vaulted wsle 
We'U listen— . 

LliONORA. 
Hitfk'^! 

AIMBRIA:; 

Ko» all is hush'd aodvtiil as death.— ^s dreadful! ' 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads. 
To bear aloft its arch'd and pondVous roof. 
By its own weight made steadfast and immoveable. 
Looking tranquillity ! it strikes an awe. 
And terror on my aching sight j the tombs 
And monumental caves .of death look cold^ 
And shoot a chilness to mytrembling heart. 
Give me Uiy hand and let me hear thy voice, 
Nay, quickly speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice— my own aifinghts me whh its 
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He who reads these lines enjoyt for a moment the 
pov^ers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers to have felt 
before ; but he fells it with great increase of sensibility ; 
he recognizes a familiar image, but meets it again ampli- 
fied and expanded* embellished with beauty and^enlarged 
"with majesty. 

Yet coul^d the author who appears here to have enjoyed 
tbe confidence of nature, lament the death of queen Mary 
in lines like these : 



The rocks are deft, and new descending rills 

Furrow the brows of all th' impending hills. 

The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn. 

And each, with streaming eyes, supplies his wanting urn; 

The fauns forsake the woods, the- nymphs the grove. 

And round the plain in sad distractions rove ; 

In prickly brakes tlieir tender limbs they tear. 

And leave on thorns their locks of golden hair. 

With their sharp nails, themselve^Uie Satyrs wound. 

And tug their shaggy beards, and bite with grief the ground; . 

Jjo Pan himself, beneath a blasted oak, 

Pejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke.. 

See Pales weeping too, in wild.despair. 

And to the piercing winds her bosom bare.-. 

And see yon fading myrtle» where appears 

The queen of love, all bathM in flowing tears ! 

See how she wrings her hands, and beats her breast,. 

And tears her useless girdle from her waist > 

Kear the sad murmurs of her sighing doves ! 

For grief they, sigh, forgetful of their loves. 

Anil, many years aftet, he gave no proof that time had: 
improved his wisdom or his wit; for on the death of the 
aarquis of Blandford this was his song : 

And now the winds' which had so long been stlU,^ 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill $. 



The water-nyTOphSy who lootidnless remain'i^ 

Like images of ice, while she complain'd, 

Now loosed their streams;, as When descending raifl^r 

Roll the steep torrents headlong o'6r the plains. 

The prone creation who so long had gazM« 

Charm'd with her cries^ and at her griefs amaz'dr 

Began to roar and howl with horrid yell. 

Dismal to hear, and terrible to tell ! 

Nothing but groans and sighs wercf heard arotind». 

And echo mtiltlplied each mournful sound. 



In both these funeral poemsi when he has y filed out many- 
ByUabUa of senseless dolour ^ he dismisses his reader with 
senseless consolation; from the grave of Pastora rises a 
light that forms a star; and where Amaryllis wept for 
Amyntas, from every tear S4>rung up a violet. 

But William is His hero^ and of William he will sing.^ 

The' hovering winds on downy wings shall wtft laomu^ 
And eatchf and waft to foreign lands, the flying aound. 

i 
It cannot but be {proper to- show what they shall have to* 

catch and carry : I 

rrwas now, when floweiy lawns the proi^>cct made^ 1 

And flowing brooks beneath a forest-shade, I 

A lowing heifer/loveliest of the herd, 
Stood feeding by : whilst two fierce bulls prepared 
Thwr armed heads for fight, by fate of war to prove- 
The victor wor|ihy of the fa ir one's love ; 
Unthought presage of what met next my view;. 
For soon the shady scene withdrew. 
And now, for woods, and fields, and sprin|^ng flowers, 
Behold a town arise, bulwarked with walla and lofty towers V 
Two rival armies all the plain o'erspread. 
Each in battalia rang'd, and shining arms arra/d i 
With eager eyes behqlding both from far 
Kamur, the prrze and mistress of the war, . 



The Birth of the Muse is a miserable fiction. One 
good line it has, which was borrowed from- D;rydeD« The 
•concluding verses are these ; 

This said, no more remairi'd. Th* ethereal host 
Again impatient crowd the crystal coast. \ 
The father now, within his spacious hands, 
Bncampasa'd all the mingled mass of seas and lands) 
And, haidng heav'd aloft the ponderous sphere. 
He launch'd the world, to float in ambient air. 

Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Arabella Hunt 
seems to be the best : his ode for St. Cecilia's Day', how- 
lever^ has some, lines which Fqpe had inliis mind when he 
^rote his: owa. 

His imitations of Horace are feebly pa raphrasttcaly and 
the additions which he makes are of little value* He some« 
times retains what were more properly omitted, as when 
he talks of vervian and gUTtis to propitiate Venus. 
' Of his translations, the satire of Juvenal was written 
veiy early, and may therefore be forgiven, though it-Jiave 
not the massiness and vigour of the original. In all his 
versions strength and sprightliness are wanting : his Hymn 
to Venu% from Homer, is perhaps the best His lines are 
•weakened with expletivesf, and.his rhymes are frequently 
imperfect. ' 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of criticism ; 
isometixiies the thoughts are false, knd sometimes common. 
In his verses on lady Gethin, the latter pa^ is in' imitation 
of Dryden's ode on Mrs. Killigrew; and Doris, that has 
bfif^n so lavi^ly fluttered by Steeje, haa^kideed some livelf 
s izas, but the expresnon' might be mended; and the 
s St strikti^ part of the charsioler had been already 
. s wn in Lor&efor Love^ His Art i^ Plea9ing is founded 
Q a vulgar, but perhaps iiapf aoticable, princ^le» and the 
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staleness 6f the sense is not concealed by any novelty (I 
illastration or elegance of 4ictioh. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to have 
lioped a lasting name, is totally neglected, and known only 
as it appened to his plays. 

While comedy, or while tragedy, is i^garded, his plays 
are likely to be read ; but, except* what relates to the 
stage, I know not that he has, ever written a stanza that 
is. sung or a couplet that is quoted. The general charac- 
ter ^o? his miscellanies is, that they show little <wit uid 
little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be cofessed that inre ^ indebted for 
the correction of a national error, and for the cure of our 
Pindaric madness, ^e first taught the English writers 
that Pindar's odes were regular ; and though cert^nly he 
had not the fire requisite for the higher species of lyric 
poetry, he ha*s shown us, that «nthttsiasm has its rules^ 
and -that in mere confusion there is neither grace nor 
greatness. 

♦ "Except!** Dr. Wartott exclaims, "Is not this a high soft 
of poetry ?" He mentions likewise that Cong^eve*s opera, or 
^dratoria, of Semele was set to musifi by Uandfl> 1 believe in 
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Sir RfCHAHI> BLACKMORE is one of those 

m^n whose wiititigi^ have attracted much notice, but of 

. whose life and ittanners very littki has been eommuni- 

\ Gated, and whose lot it has bdfen to be much oftener 

; mentioned by enemies than by frreftd6. 

He ivasr the son of Robert Blackraore of Corsham in 

Wiltshire, styled by Wood, gentleman^ and supposed 

to have been an attorney. Having* been fdr some time 

educated iii a country -school, he was sent at thirteen to 

Westminster; andin I6d«l was entered at Edmund- 

1, Hall in Oxford, where he took tl>e degi*^ of M. A. 

i June 3, 1 ei^^ and resided thirteen years ; a much lopger 

timd^hah it is uSual to spend at the university ; gyid 

' wMch he seema to have passed with very little atten- 

[ tion to the business of the place ; for, hi his poems, the 

I ancient names of nations or places, which he often pro- 

[ duces> are pronounced by chance. He afterwards tra- 

! vetted: at Padua he wis made doctor of physic ; and, 

; after having Waiidered about a year atfd d half on the 

contlnetit, returned home. 

In sdm'e part of his life, it ia not kfiown when, his 
indigence compelled him to t'eateh a school, an humili- 
ation with which, thckugh it certainly lasted but a little 
wl e^ his enemies did not forget to reprdach him , when 
he >ecame conspieUbus enough to excite malevolence ; 
5m let it be remeinbered for his honour, that to have 
bi n once a school*master is the only reproach which ' 
Vol. II. Q 
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all the perspicacity of malice, animated by wit, has 
ever fixed upon his private life. 

When he first engaged in the study of physic, he 
inquired, as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, what authors 
he should read, and was directed by Sydenham to Don 
Quixote : " which," said he, " is a very good bool^; I 
read it still." The perverseness of mankind makes it 
oflen mischievous in men of eminence to give way to 
merriment ; the idle and the illiterate will long shelter 
themselves under this IIN)lish apophthegm. 

Whether he rested satisfied with this cjirectionj- or 
sought for better, he commenced physician, and obtain- 
ed high eminence and extensive practice. He became 
fellow of the college of- physicians, April 12, 1687, 
being one of the thirty which, by the new charter of 
king Jam d5, were added to the former fellows* His re- 
sidence wa^in Cheapside,* and his friends were chiefly 
in the city.. In the early part of Blackmore's time, a 
citizen was a term of reproach \ and his place of aMe 
was another topic to which his adversaries had re- 
course, in the penury of scandal. 

Blackmore^ therefore^ was made a poet not by neces- 
sity but inclination, and wrote not for a livelihood but 
for feme ; or if he may tell his own motives, for a no- 
bler purpose, to engage poetry in the cause of virtue. 

1 believe it is peculiar to him, that his first public 
work was an heroic poem. He was not known as fr ' 
maker of ferses till he published (in 1695) Prince 
Arthur^ in ten books, written, as he relates, ** by such 
catches and starts, and in such occasional uncertain 
hours, as his profession afforded, and for the greatest 
part in coffee-houses^ or in passing up and down ti^e 

* At Saddler's Hall. 
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Streets.'* For the latter part of this apology he was 
accused of writing " to the rumbling of his chariot- 
wheels.*' He had read, he says, " but little poetry 
throughout his whole life ; and for fifteen years before 
had not written an hundred verses, except one copy of 
Ldtin verses in praise of a friend*s book." 

He thinks, and with some reason, that from such a 
performance perfection cannot be expected ; but he 
finds another reason for the severity of his censurers, 
which he expresses in langAge such as Cheapside 
easily furnished. " I am not free of the poets' company, 
having never kissed the governor's hands : mine is 
therefore not so- much as a permission-poem but a 
downright interloper. Those gentlemen who carry on 
their poetical trade in a joint stock would certainly do 
what they could tb sink and ruin an unlicensed adven- 
turer, notwithstanding I disturbed none of their facto*" 
ries, nor imported jiny goods they have ever dealt in." 
He had lived in the city till he had learnt its note. 

That Prince Arthur found many readers is certain ; 
for in two years it had three editions ; a very uncom- 
mon instance of favourable reception, at a time when 
literary curiosity was* yet confined to particular classes 
of the nation. Such success naturally raised animosity ; 
and Dennis attacked it by a formal criticism, more 
tedious and disgusting than the work which he con- 
detnns* To this censure may be opposed the approba- 
tion of Locke and the admiration of Molineux, which 
are found in their printed letters. Molineux is particu- 
1 ly delighted with the song of Mopas^ which is therer 
1 'e subjoined to this narrative. 

It is remarked by Pope, that what " raises the hero 
' en •sinks the man." Of Blackmore it may be said, 
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that, as the poet sinks, the man rises ; the. animadver' 
sioHs ot Dennis, insolent and contemptuous as they 
were, raised in him no implacable resentment : he and 
his critic were afterwards friends ^ and in one of his 
latter works he praises Dennis as ^* equal to Boileauin 
poetry, and superior to him in critical abilities." . 

He seems to have been more delighted with praise 
than pained by censure, and, instead of slackening) 
quickened his career. Having in two years produced 
ten books of Prince Ar^ur^ in two years xnore (1697) 
he sent into the world King Arthur ^ v(x twelve* The 
provocation was now doubled, and the resentment pf 
wits and critics may l>c supposed to have increaited ia 
proportion. He found, however, advantages more than 
equivalent to all their outrages ; he was this year made 
one of the physicians in ordinary to king WiUiam> aad 
advanced by him to the honour of knigbth9pd, with the 
present of a gold chain and a medal. 

The malignity of the wits attributed his knighthood 
to his new poem ; but king WUliam was not very 
studious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps had other 
merit, for he says, in his dedication to Alfred^ that "he 
had a greater part in the succession of the house of 
Hanover than ever he had boasted." 
. What Blacknjore could contribute to the successioDj 
or what hp imagined himself to havexon^ributed, can- 
not now be known. That he had been of consid^a^^*^ 
use, I doubt not b\it he believed, for I hold him to hay^ 
been very honest ; bflt he might easily make a false 
estimate of his own importance : those whom their vir- 
tue restrains from deceiving othei^s are often di^pos^*^ 
by their vanity tp deceive themselves. Whether he 
promoted the succession or not, he at least iipp«>^^^ 
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^tr aa$ adhered invariably- to his piinciples and party 
through his wh^le life. ^ 

1^]^ ardour- of poetry still con^ued ; and not long 
akfi^i^(lTOO) he^ publisk^d A puratihraac on the Book of 
JFo^JOid oi^hi^ parts of tl^ scripture*^ This performance 
S-pydem W^, pOTsu^d him with great maligpity, lived 
long enough to ridicule in a prologue; 

The mi^ eiisUy coi^federated agiansit him^ as Dry- 
dmij whott fevour th^ey almost aJi; <?ourted, was his pro- 
ft»se4 a4v«r^py. He Had hiiKdes given them reason 
fop r^en.^9^eQt, asrin hispi;>eface to Prince jinhuTy he 
1^ iiaid of lh^ dramatic writers almost all that was 
%W^g^ afterwards hy Collier ; but Blackmore's cen- 
9UPe W4S ci>ld and general^ Collier's was personal and 
a]?4iii»tt ; 9iac)(more taught his reader to dislike what 
fcollie? ia^ited hifl^ to abhor. 

In his^ prfli^qe t<x Kbig^ Arthur he endeavoured to 
gaiB at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve by 
highei^ praise of his Mvumhig' Bride than it has obtain* 
ed fiJom any other critic. 

The same year he published A aaiire on Wit;, a pro- 
elamation of defiance, which united the poets almost 
aU Jigainst him, and which brought upon him lampoons 
and ridicule from every side. This he doubtless fore- 
saw, and evidently despised ; nor should his dignity of 
mind be without iis praise, had he not paid the homage 
to greatness which he denied to genius, and degraded 
himself by conferring that authority over the national 
taste which he takes fpwn the jjjoets upon men of high 

nk wad wide influencjEs, but of less wit and not greater 

irtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of Cheapside, 

hose head cannot keep his poetry unmingied with 

h2 
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trade. To hinder that intellectual bankruptcy, which 
he aflfects to fear, he will erect ^LrBankfor If it. 

In this poem he justly censured Dry den's impurities, 
but praised his powers ; though in a subsequent edition 
he retained the satire and omitted the praise. What 
was his reason, I know not ; Dryden was then no longer 
in his way. 

His head still teemed with heroic poetry ; and (ly'OS) 
he published^S/fza, in ten books. I am afraid that tlie 
world was now weary o^ontending about Blackmore's 
heroes ; for I do not remember that by any author^ 
serious or comical, I have foundi Eliza either praised 
or blamed. She " dropped,*^' as it seems, " dead-born 
from the press." It is never mentioned, and was never 
seen by me till I borrowed it for the present occasioxi, 
Jacob says, '^ it is corrected and revised for another im- 
pression ;*' but the labour of revision was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts to 
the celebration of living characters; and wrote a poem 
on the Kit'kat Cluby and Advice to the Poets how to 
celebrate the Duke of Marlborough ; but on occasion of 
another year of success, thinking hiniself qualified to 
give more instruction, he again wrote a poem ol Advice 
to d Weaver of Tafiestry^^Xeele was then publishing 
The Tatler; and looking aroufcd bim for something at 
which he might laugh, unluckily iTghted on Sir Ri- 
chard's worki and treated it with such contempt, that, 
as Fenton observes, he put an end to the species of 
writers that gave advice to Painters. 

Not long ^fter (1712) he published Creation AfihUoso- 
fihical poem^ which has ':een by my recommendation in* 
serted in the late collection. ^'^ hocver judges of thistly 
any other of Blackmore's performances will do it injur/. 
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The praise given it hy Addison {S/rec,^$9) is too w^ 
known to be transcrU>ed ; but some notice is due to the 
testimony (^Dennis, wha calls it a '' philosophical poem, 
w^hich has equalled that of Leucretius in the beauty of its 
versification, and infinitely surpassed it in the solidity 
and strength of its reasoning/' 

Why an author surpasses him self,* it is natural to in- 
quii^. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an eminent book- 
seller, an account received by him from Ambrose Philipsi 
*' that BlackmoreM&s he procfeded in this poem, laid 
bis manuscript from time to time ]before a club>of wits 
with whom he associated; and that every man contri- 
buted, as he could) either- improvement or correction; 
so that," said Philips, <* there are perhaps no where in 
the book thirty lines together that now stand as they 
were originally written.'* 

The relation of Philips* I suppose, was true ; but 
when all reasonable, all credible, allowance is made 
for, this friendly revision, the author will still retain an 
ample dividend of praise ; for to him must always be 
assigned the plan of the work, the distribution of its parts, 
the choice of topics, the train of argument, and, what is 
yet more, the general predominance of philosophical judg- 
ment and poetiqal spirit. Correction seldom effects more 
than the suppression of faults ; a happy line, or a single 
elegance, may perhaps be added ; but of a large work 
the general character must always remain ; the original 
constitution can be very little helped by local remedies ; 
inherent and radical dulness will never be much invigo- 

ted by extrinsic animation. 

This poemi if he had written nothing else, would have 
ansmitted him to^posterity among the first favourites of 
ae English mu^es ; but to ma]^e verses was his transcendent 



pkaattrej^ a»d v hi»waSk.noi4e.terre4 by censure ke was 
not setial»d^wltbr|^rake» 

Urn (lewiatedn heweiiev, aenetUi^^s V^q other t3?a€k» 
dB BAefe^VMw eA4 QOiid#e.^Dded le enteirtam ]»i6 reaclen 

sidered the polite world a» ^tife yjfce of e9t^Ft^i|%9iep^ ; 
aiid«^ in «fiaeett vUh.Mc. Hn&hefit wbo^. wro|j» ev^ty* ^rd 
p«§«:r» p d>to h e4 tkreer tuint9 a weol^ The .Ij^y Mma*^ 
ttm^ f»Q»df d ea tte stiffi^s^lfon thM ¥^mm U^^y i9^« 
wkese chametet s aire d«&<irihe4> had |||lltfQ4 tO: % h^q^e i& 
the QQiiiitT]F to ei^ philosophical leiair^ aa4 reselvejl 
to matnict the piib)ic» by commiiB^aJtiBg ^eir dts^nMH- 
turns and amttsements* Whether aoy re^ peraoip^ were 
concealed under fietitions Qai^ee. i^ oQt kapwn. The 
hero of the club ia one Mr. Johntson ; such a cen»tellaiiQ» 
of excellence* that his character shall net he 8u^res^4> 
though there h no grea( genius la the design ner akiU in 
the delineation, 

^«The first I shall name i&Mr« Jehnseti^ agentlemaa 
that owes to nature esjellent fsM^uliies and a& elevated 
geniu8» and to indnuitry ainl application many aoq^red 
accomplishments. His taste is dtstinguishingi jus|> and 
delieate ; hb judgment dear, 'and his reason: strong^ a<v 
companied with an imagination lull (^ apirit, of great 
compass, and stored with refined ideal. He is a critie 
of the first rank ; and» what is his peculiar oroajmen^ he 
is delivered from the ostentation, malevolence^ and sa- 
perdlioas temper, that so often blemish men of thait cha** 
iracter. Hie remarks result £rom the nature and i^asoa 
of things, and are formed by a judgment free ^d unbia»- 
•ed bf the autberity of those who have l^Hy followed 
each other in the same beftten track of thinking, and are 
arrived ady at the repatiitioii of acute gmmmari^na aad 
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cmnmentfitors ; meti} who liave been eopyilig one another 
many bundre4 years^ without any improvetaent ; xyr, if 
they have ventured farther, have oDly applied in a me* 

m 

chaiM«»il manner the rules of luicieat oritioft to faodem % 

writings, and with great labour discovered nothing but 
their own waot of juigintt^ and capacity. As Mr. John- 
son penetrates to the bottom of iiis subject, by whidi 
meaim his crf^^ervatiens are solid and natural, as well as 
delicate, so his design is always tol»ring to light sobm* 
thing: useful and ornamental ; ovlience l^s eharaetsfr lA 
the reverse to theirs, . who Imve eminent abiMties in msig^ 
nVlcant knowledge* and a gnsat Islidty in finding out 
tiifies^ He is no less industrious, to search out the metit 
^j^ aa^rrlbiin jiagftcious in diecemiiig his> errors atrit 
defects; «m1 takes more pleasuve in ceinjBendkig.tlie 
beaiaiea tl^an^e^q^iog Ihe Memislies of a laudable writing; 
H^ Hovaee* M^ a long workf he can bear some deisrmities; 
and justly lay Uiem on the imperfection of human nature* 
whioh 4s incapable of faultless productions. When an 
excellent 4vim(i i^>pears in pul^lip,'aad by its intrinsic 
worth attracts a general applan«lt he is not stung with 
envy aad spXe^ ; nor does he express a savage natiH«, in 
fai^niBg 9pon t^ celebrated author, dwelling upon- his 
im»c^ary defe«t$» and poising over his cepi^uoua ex^ 
cel)eM#a« lie treats all writens upon the same irapcr* 
tial footing; and is noty like the littlecrities, taken up 
entirely In finding eu^^ly the beauti^ itf the ancient, and 
nothing but the errors ef the nwxlefn writers. Never 
did ai^ one tn^xtm mere kindness and good '^nature to 
} rog and unfinished authors; he rpvemotes their inte«> 
I ;t$, protects their reputation, eacteouates their faults, 
s 'sets off their virtues, and by his candour guards them 
f n the severi^ <^ bis judgment. He is not like tho^ 
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dry critics who are morose beaiuse they cannot ^ril« 
themselves, but is himself master of a gooiyein 'm poetry ; 
, and though he docs not often employ it, yet he has 
sometimes entertained his friends with his unpublished 
performances." 

The rest of the Lat^ Monks seem to be bat f^ble 
moruls, in comparison with the gigantic JolHison ; who 
yet, with all hia a!bilitie», and the help of the fraternity, 
could drive the publication but to forty papers, which- 
were afterwards collected cinto a volume, and called in 
the title vf Sequel (9 the Sfiectators* 

. Some years afterwards (1716 and 1717) he published 
two volumes of essays ia prose,' which can be commen- 
ded only as they are written for the highest and noblest 
purpose, the pnmiotion of x^eligion. Blackmore's prose 
is not the prose of a poet ; for it is languid,- sluggish, 
and lifeless ; his dictkm is neither daxing nor exact, 
his flow nether rapid noc easy, and his periods neither 
smooth nor strong. His account of wit will shew with 
how little eleamesiS he. is content to think, and how lit' 
tie his thoughts are i^commended by his language. 

** As to its efficient cause, wit owes its production to 
an esctraoidinary and peculiar temperament tn the consti- 
tutitm of the. possessor of it, in which is found a concur- 
rence of regular and exalted ferments, and an affluence of 
animal spirits, refined and rectified to a great degree of 
purity ; whence, being endowed with vivacity, brightnessi 
and celerity, as weil in their reflections as direct mo- 
tions, they become proper instruments for the sprightly 
operations c^ the mind ; by which means the imagination 
can with great facility range the. wide field of nature, 
contemplate an infinite variety of objects, and, by observ- 
ing the similitude and disagreement c^ tlielr several qaali- 
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ties, single out and abstract, and then suit and unite, 
those ideas which will best serve its purpose. Hence 
beautiful allusions, surprising noetaphors, and ^miri^e 
sebtimentd, are always ready at hand; and while the 
fancy is full of images, collected from innumerable objeets 
aiHi their different qualities relations, and habitudes,' it 
can at pleasure dress a co^mmon nation in ^ strange but 
becoming garb ; by which* as before obserred, the same 
thought will appear a new one, to the great delight and 
w^der of the hearer. What we call ^(?iif»9^ results from 
this particular happy complexion in the first formation of 
the person that enjoys it, and is nature's gift but dfversi'^ 
ficd by various specific characters and limitations, as its 
active fire is blended and allayed by different proportions 
of phlegm, or reduced and regulated by the contrast of op- 
posite ferments. Therefore, as there haf^pens in the coinh 
position of a facetious genius a greater or less, though still 
an inferior, degree of judgment and prudence, one man oi 
wit will be varied and distinguished from another.** 

In these essays he took little care to propitiate the 
wits ; for he scorns to avert their j^aalice at the expence 

of virtue or of truths 

*< Several, in their books, have many sarcastical and 
spiteful strokes atireligion in general ; while others make 
themselves pleasant with the principles of the Christian. 
Of the last kind, this age has seen a most audacious ex- 
ample in the book entitled ^ Tale of a Tub, Had this 
writing been published irt a Pagan or Popish nation, who 
are justly impatient of all indignity offered to the esta- 
1 ished religioaof their country, no doubt but the author 
EHild have received the punishment he deserved. But 
e fate of this impious buffoon is very different ; for jn a 
t>testant kiogdaroi zealous of their oivil and religious 
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immuaitiefti he has not only escaped affroms and the ef- 
fects of pohlie resentxhent, but has been caressed and pa- 
tranked by persons of great figore and of bU denomintion«. 
Violent ^lartf-vieny ifho differed in all things besides, 
agreed In their turn to tho^ partiealar re^ct and friend- 
sh%>'to this- insolent deriderof the worsyp of Ms country, 
till at last the feputed writer is not onlf gone off with ink- 
ptt&iiy,: but trinnqpihs in hfs dignity and pfeferment. I do 
n«t kno# that any inqairf or search was ever made after 
this writingy or thai any rewted was ercr efibred for the 
4iiH:cMrery ef the anthdr^ or thai the infamons book was ever 
coademhed to be burnt in^public : whether this xn^oceeds 
from the excessive esteenr and kve that men in pewer, 
daring the late reign» had for Wie» or their deftct of sseal 
and coneenrfor tfaie Christian religion, win be determined 
beat by those who ai^ beit atqnaihied with th^ charac- 
ter." 

In another place he speaks with becoming abhorrence 
of a godte9$ au'ihor^ who has burlesqued a Tssdm* This 
author was supposed to be Pope, wha published a reward 
for any one that would pt^uee the coiner of the acciusatjon, 
but never dehied it ; and was afterwards the perpetual 
and incesslt)at enemy' of BIftckmore. 

One (^hisessaysris upon the spleen, which i» treated by 
him s6 much' to his own 's^isfaetfodf that he has published 
the same thottghtshi the same wetdfi^; first in the Lajf 
M>rui9iery ; then in the Essay j and then in the preface 
- ta a Medieal Trealise on the Spleen. Ohe passage^ 
which I have found already twice, I will here exhibit, be* 
cause I think it better imagined, and better expres^d, 
than oauM ^bc c^^cted ftfom the common tenor ef his 
pisbseu • 
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'' —As the several combinations of splenetic madness 
and foUy produce an infinite variety of irregular under- 
standing, so the amicable accomodation, and alliance be- 
tweeu several virtues and vices produce a.n equal diversity 
in the dispositions and manners of mankind ; whooce it 
comes to pass, that as many monstrous and absurd pro* 
duct ions are found in the moral as in the intellectual 
world. How surprising is it to observe, among Uie least 
capable men, some whose minds are attracted by heaven 
aad earth with a seeming equal force ; some who are proud 
of humility ; others who are censorious and uncharitable, 
yet self-denying and devout ; some who join contempt of 
the world with sordid avarice ; and others who preserve 
a great degree of piety, with ill*nature and ungoverned 
passions ! Nor are instances of this inconsistent mixture 
less frequent among bad men, where we often, with admi- 
ration, see persons at once generous and unjust, impious 
lovers of their country an^ flagitious heroes, good-natured 
sharpers, immoral men of honour, and libeitines wl\o'wiU 
sooner die than change their religion ; and though it is true 
that repugnant coalitions of so high^fi degree are found but 
in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole mass, either 
good or bad, are entirely exempted from some- absuixi 
mixture.'* 

He about this time (Aug. 23, 1716) became one of the 
tUctu of the college of Physicians'; and was soon after 
(Oct. U) chosen censor. He seems to have arrived late, 
whatever was the reason, at his medical honours^ 

Having succeeded so well in his bo<^ on CreaHoriy by 

• lichjje establis hed the gre at principle of all religion, he 

> >ught his undertaking imperfect,1[2hlessJie 1fl|eVi«s -^Ht'.- 

jced the truth of revelation ; and for that purpose ad- 

^d another poem, on redem'fiHon. He had likewise writ- 

>n, before his Creadon^ three books on the JSTature qfMan, 

Vol.11. R 
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The lovers of musicji} deyoUon»liAye. alwia^s wi^bcd for 
a^morehappy metrica) version than they have y«t obtaia.- 
ed.of the bwb of P^aJmfrr This wifth. the piety of BJacte- 
mpre led him to gjrattfy ; and. he produced ( l7M)»4tmvf 
V^rHQ^ qfth^P^abn^^o/Davidi fittedao theTuntA uatd 
in, ChurchcBi ; whiob^ bring recommended hy. the arehlu* 
shops, and many hi8hQ|>a, obtained a licence- for its.ad^ 
imasiion into public, wiorahip; buti. no admisftionihas it y^- 
obtained, nor has it any right to come where Brady and- 
Tate have got posae^on. Bladunore's name- nnist. be- 
added to those of many others who, by the same attempt, 
have obtained onlyahe praise ofi meaning well. 

He wa^ not yet detwred. from, heroic poetry. There 
was another monarch of this island (for he did not fetch his- 
heroes from foreign countries) whom he' considered as 
worthy of the epic muse ; and he dignified Alfred (1723^ 
with twelve books. But; the opinion of the nation was now> 
settled ; a hero introduced by Blackmore was not likely 
to find either respect, or kmdness; jH/red UxHii his place 
by Mliza in silence and^ darkness; benevolence was 
ashamed to favour, and|nalice weary of insulting. Of his 
four epic poems, the first had sueh reputation and popula- 
rity as enraged the critics;" the sepond vTaa at least 
known cfnough to be ridiculed ; the two last had neither 
friends nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind o£gangrene» whinhf if it' seizes one 
part of a character^ corrupts, all the rest' by degrees. 
Blackmore, being despised as a pOet, was in time neglect- 
ed as.a physician; his practice, which was once invidiously 
great, forsook him in the latter pairt of his life ; but being 
bl^natupf 0^^ .principle/ aveVseTrom idleness, he em- 
ployed his unwelcome leisure in writing books on physic, 
. and teaching others to cure -those whom he could himself 
cure no longen I know not whether I can enumerate all 



tbe treaitees by Which he hasendeavodred to dtflbse the art 
of healing ; for there is scarcely any distehnp^, of dre&dfal 
'natnie, ^hich he has not taught the re^kler how to oppose. 
He ha« wilt ten on 'the small- pdx, with a vehetrtent iuvec- 
tiire against inoculation'; onconsumptionsT, the spleen, the 
igout, the rheamatism, ttle king's^til, the dropsy, the 
ja^ndicis, the stone, the diabetes, and the pHague. 

'Of thttee books, if T had i*ead them, it coald not be ex- 
l^cted that'I ^oiild be able - to give a critical account. 1 
faave tKienfold Ihat'llhere Is'soitiethiitg th'them 6f veiea'tion 
jttfd dlsl^Qtft^tft, '^isc6i;ie#^ by a pei»p^tiiafl attempt to de- 
igtaidte ^ttiynlc from its snblimity, 'and to i^epresent It as 
atraiiMble vithdiift ftH>^{fiievio«n or coMdihitant learning. 
Sy l^'-tTafldk^ttglahces Vhidh lliave thrown upon theitf, 
I haVe 'otMei^Med m Sfltdtid (Contempt of the ancients, 
itndna supefciliouis derision of transmitted 'knowledge. Of 
this*indeeeilt at^rdgance the following quotation from his 
pl*ef£ECe to the tr^tfse on the Small-pox will afford a spe- 
ctof^ ; in which, when the reader finds, what I fear is 
trHe> that, when he was censuriiig Hippocrates, he did not 
kifow ttte diflferencie betWieien a/ihorism and afiofihthegm^ 
he will liot'pay thttch regard to his detei*minations con'* 
ceding ancient iettrning. 

<* As for his book of Aphorisms, it is like my loM 

Bacon's dfth^ same title, a book of jests, or a grave col- 

Icietion of tritte and trifling observations ; of which though 

iMaiiy^re true and certain, yet they signify nothing, and 

may ^G^rd diviersion, but no instruction; most of them 

being much inferior to the saybgs of the wise men of 

rTce'cc, which yet HJna .so^low and meaijij^tlj^ we are 

itertained every day with more valaabHI s^tini^llts at the 

.ble conversation of ingenioas and learned men.*' 

I a!m tftiWHUng, hoWeVer, to leave him in total disgrace, 
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and will therefore quote from another preface a passage 
less reprehensible. 

** Some gentlemen have been disengenuous and unjast to 
me, by wresting and forcing my meaning, in the preface 
tp another book, as if I condeianed and exposed all learu- 

^ log, though they knew I declared that I greatly honoured 
and esteemed all men oi superior literature and erudition ; 
and that I - only undervalued false or superficial learniog, 
that signifies nothing for the service of mankind ; and that 
as to- physic, I expressly affirmed that learning must be 
joined with native genius to make a physician of the first 
rank ; but if those talents are separated, Ijisserted, aoci do 
still insist, that a man of native sagacity and diligence will 

^^ove aftiore able and useful practiserthan a heavy notional 
sch<dar, -encumbered with a heap of confused ideas/' ^ 
He was not cnly a poet and a physician, but produced 
likewise a work of a dififerent kind, ji true and imfiartial 
Hiatortj of tfte Conspiracy ugainat King William^ of'g'lo" 
rioiia memory y in the year \S9 5. This I have never seen* 
but suppose it at least compiled with integrity. He en • 
gaged likewise in theological controversy, and wrote two 
books against ' the Arians; Jtist Prejudices against the 
jirian Hyfiothesis ; and Modern jiriana unmasked. Another 
of his works is JSTatural Theology^ or Moral Duties consi* 
dered afiartfrom Positive ; with some observations on the 
Desirableness andMcessity of a supernatural Revelation, 

. 'this was the last book that he published. He left behind 
him The accomfiiished Preacher y or an ^issay upon Divine 
Eloquence'; which was printed after his death by Mr. 
White, of Nay land in Essex, the minister who attended 
his death<>foed, and testified the fervent piety of his last 
hours. ' He died on the eighth of October, 1729. 

. Blackroore, by the i^remitted enmity of the wits, whom 
he provoked more by his virtue than his dulness, ha^* 
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teen exposed to worse treatment than he deserved. His 
name was so long used to point every epigram apon dull 
write«s« that It became at last a bye- word of contempt; 
but it deserves observatioOf that mal^aitf takes hold only 
of liis writings, and that bis life passed without reproach^ 
even when his boldness of reprehension naturally turned 
upon him many eyes denrous to espy faults* which many 
toi^^es would have made haste to publish. • But those 
who coald not blame ccRild at )east forbear to prsuse« and 
therefore of his private life and domestic character there 
are no memorials. ' 

As an author he may justly claim the konours of mag^ 
natiaity. The incessant attacks of his enemies, wheiher 
serious or merry^ are never discovered to have disturbed^ 
his quiet or to have lessened his confidence in himself: 
they neither awed him to silence nor to caution ; they 
neither provoked him to petulence nor depressed him to 
complaint* While the distributers of literary fame were 
endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him> he either 
despised or defied them, wrote on as he had written before* 
and never turned aside to quiet t^em by civility or repress 
them by confutation^ 

He depended with great , security on his owjv powers* 
and perhaps was for that reason less diligent in perusing 
hooks. His literature was, I think, but small. What he 
knew of antiquity I suspect him to have gathered from 
Biodem compilers ; but, though he could not boast of much 
critical knowledge, his mind was stored with general prin- 
ciples, and he left minute researches to those whom he 
nsidered as littlf minds. 

With this disposition he wrote most of his-poems. Ha- 
og formed a magnificent design, he was careless of par- 
:ular and subordinate' elegances ; ^e studkd no niceties 

» 2 
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of versification, he waited for no felicities of fancy ; bu^ 
caught^ his first thougkts.in the first words in which tbey 
were presented : nor does it appear that he saw beyond 
his own performances, or had ever elevated his views to 
that ide>l perfection which every genius bom to excel is 
condemned always to pursue^ and never overtake. In the 
first suggestions 'of his imagination he acquiesced : he 
thought them good, and did not seek for better. His 
works may be read a long time without the occurrence of 
a single line that stands prominent from the rest. 

The poem on Creation has, however, the appearance of 
more circumspection : it wants neither harmony of num- 
bers, accuracy of thought, nor elegance of diction : it has 
either been written with great care, or, what cannot be 
imagined of so long a work, with such felicity as made 
care less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiocination anddescrip- 
tion. To reason in verse is allowed to be difficult ; but 
Blackmore not only reasons m verse, but very often rea- 
sons poetically, and findathe art of uniting ornament with 
strength, and «ase witik eloseness. This is a skill which 
Pope might have condescended to have learned from him, 
when he needed it so much in his Moral Essays. 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, the poet and 
the philosopher happily co-operate ; truth is recommen- 
ded by elegance, and elegance sustained by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not only the 
greater parts are properly consecutive, but the didactic and 
illustrative paragraphs are so happily mingled, thai labour 
is relieved by pleasure, and the attentioc^ is led on through 
a long succession of varied excellence to the original posi- 
tion, the fundamentarpriuciple of wisdom and of virtue/ 



Ad the hetmc poemi of Blackmore are now little i<eady 
it IS thought proper to insert, as a specimen from Frincc 
Arthur^ the song of Mo/iau mentioned b^ Molineaax. 

But that which Arthur with most plea9ur« h^itfdt 
Were noble strains, by Mopas sung Uie bard« 
Who to his harp in lofty verse began. 
And through the secret maze of nature t»i^ 
He the Great Spirit sung, that all things fiU'd, 
That the tumultuous waves of chaos still'd ; 
Whose nod dispos'd the jarring seeds to peace» 
And made the wars of hostile atoms cease; 
All beings, we in fruitful nature find, ^ 

Proceed from the Great Btemal Mind ; 
Streams of his unexhausted spring of power. 
And, cherish'd with his influence* endure « 
He spread the pure ceruleaif fields on high^^ 
And arch'd the chambers of the vai^lted sky. 
Which he, to suit their glory with their height, 
Adom'd with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. 
His hand directed all the tune&l spheres. 
He turn'd their orbs and polish'd all the stars. 
' He fiU'd the san's vast lamp with golden light. 
And bM the silver moon adorn the night. 
He spread the lury 'ocean withfrnt spheres. 
Where birds are wailed witfif^^li^ir feathfip'd oars : 
Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise 
From the wann earth, find cloud the smiling skies : 
He sung how some, chill'd .in their airy flighty ' 
Fall scattered down in pearly dew by night ; 
How some, rais'd higher, sit in secret streams 
On the reflected points of bounding beams. 
Till, chill'd with cold, they shade th' ethereal plain 
Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 
How some, whose parts a slight contexture show ; 
Sink, hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ; 
H^tr part is spun in silk^ tj^eads, and clingt 
Entangled in t|^e gtass in glewy strings ; 
How others stamp to stones, with rushing sound 
Fail from their chrystal quarries to the ground ; 
How some are laid in trains, that kindled flyj 
ta harrnkss fires by night, about the sky ; 
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Hoif aooie ia winds blow wttb impetuous foeeet 

And csrfy ruin whei^ they bend their coursej 

While some conspire to form a gentle bree2e« 

To f«o the ftin snd ptey affiolkgf the trees ; 

How some, enraged, grow turbident and load» 

Pent in the boWeis of a frowning etoud. 

That cracks, as if the axis of the world 

Was broke, andlieayen's bright towers w6re downward* 

hurl'd. 
He sung hoW earth's wide ball, at Jove*s command^ 
XAA in the midst on aiiy culumns stand « \ 

And how the soul of plants; in prison held. 
And bound with sluggish fetters, lies conceaPd, 
Till, with the Spring's wiarm beams, almost relea'd 
From the dull weight with which it lay opprest. 
Its vigour spreads, and makes the teeming earth 
Heave up, and labour with the sprouting birth : 
The active spirit freedom seeks in viun. 
It only works and twists a stronger chun ; 
Urging its prison's sides to break away. 
It makes that wider where *tis fbrced to stay : 
Till, having form'd its living house, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grovf^ 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely more:. 
Hence grows the ctdsf^ hence the swelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple clusters twine. 
Hence painted flowera the smiUng gardens bless> 
Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 
Hence the white lily in fittk beauty^grows. 
Hence the blue violet, and blushing rose. 
He sung how sun-beams brood upon the earth. 
And in the glebe hatch s^ch a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer stdrms 
Turns putrid vapours to a bed of worms ; 
How rain transform'd by this prolific power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 
He sung the embryo'0 g«awth within the womb. 
And how the parts their shapes assume': 
With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought 
From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 
That no part useless, none misplac'd we see, 
Kone are forgot, ahd more would monstrous be. 
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1 HE brevity with which I am to write the account of 
ELIJAH FENTON is not the. eflFect of indifference or 
negligence. I have sought intelligence among his relations 
in his native country, but have not obtained it. 

He was born near Newcastle in StaflBjrdshire, of an an- 
cient family,* whose estate was very considerable ; but' 

♦ He was bom at Shelton, near Newcastle, May 20, 1683 ; and 
was the youngest of eleven children of John Fenton, an attor- 
ney at law, and one bf the Coroners of the county of Stafford. 
His father died in 1694 : and his grave, in the church-yard of 
Stoke upon Tmit, is distinguished by the following elegant 
Latin inscription from the pen of his jion ij 

H* S. £• .« 

JoHANKEs Fenton 
de Shelton 
antii^a stirpft generosus : 
juxta reliquias^ conjugis ^ 

Catharinje ^ 

forma, moribus^ pietate, 
Optimo viro dignissimae : 
Qui 
intemerata in ecclesiam iide, \ ^ 

et vtrtutibus intaminitatis enituit ; 
necnon ingenii lepore 
bonis artibtts expollti. 
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he was the youngest of eleven children, and being there- 
fore necessarily destined to some lucrative employment 
was sent first to school, and afterwards to Cambridge,* 
but, with many other wise and virtuous men,^ who at that 
lime of discord and debate consulted conscience, whether 
well or ill informed, mdUe ^han interest, he doubted the 
legality of the government, and refusing to qualify himself 
for public employment by the oaths required, left the 
university without a degree^ but I never heard that the 
enthusiasm of opposition impelled him to separation from 
the church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven odt a 
commoner dP nature, excluded from the regular modes of 
profit and prosperity, and reduced to pick iip a livelihood 
uncertain and fortuitous ; but it must be remembered that 
he kept his name unsullied, and never suffered himself to 
be reduced, like too many of the same-sect, to mean aits 
and dishonourable shifts. Whoever mentioned Fenton, 
mentMDed^m with heawir, 

The^life that patsses'ln pctittiy m\i^t neccssarlty pa^s-in 
dbscurity. It is impossible to trace -Fenten from yea^ 
to yeaty or to'discov«r what <MflA8.1ie used for loos sop- 

ac animo ei^a omnes benevolo, 

sibi suisquiit jucfundus visit. 

Decem annos uxori directeae superstes 

m^num sui dtsiderium bonis 

omnibus reliqiut, 

. C salutis bumjaisl694. 

Anno J . 

^ ~ xtatis stts So. 
See Gent. Mag. 179%^ Vol. XiXI. p. 703. N. 

* He was entere&'Of 96s«8 eallege, $StA ttiok a bachelor's de- 
gree in 1704; but it appetttn by the list tX Cambridge gradu- 
ates that he removed in 1726to Trfiitly fiMU. N. 



port. Hjft: was^ awliikk secretftryr toCliRvles earl (^ Or- 
rery iaiElaodi^rs^ aadttftor^^to hi8 3mimgt8ioa> who altef^ 
>¥ard^ mc^itmed hira.-vmtfa gkeat e^toem and teiidertteft&: 
H0: w«».a^ oaor time aMbtan&ia. thesoho^l* of Sir. Boii>* 
wiQk^iiaiSocrey} ; and jeub another kept a^sehool for^hitoiself 
at Si&r«fiQalft»in Kesilr,. wliiGhttae biwagltt^uito*repttta<fclo».;' 
bttt wa^ perBuailed>to4eare«tt <i740)-bjf» Mt. St Mtn^ with- 
pKnniaea;dE:ai mopo lioiiottraldeteaiple3rnMim 

His. opiaioas^ as^hewaa-a nonjuFOiv seeiiMiofc- to-hftTr^ 
been- remarkably ^riguL He wrote' witb great- zeal and* 
affectioo.thC' praises^ of queen Arnie^ and very willingly- 
and liberally extolled the doke of Marlborough, when he 
WjBS {17QZ} atjthe height of 'h is glory. 

Iij3:QKpire88fid:6lill move aiteatioDt to Maflberoiigh and' 
hisjfamily.l^ an)elBgiac pastoral ok the marquis of'Bland» 
foirdf whfch. could be- prompted' only by respect op^iod* 
nesa; for neither ^e duke'iier duchees-de^it^d'the prais^^. 
or lilted' the cost, c^ patronage^ 

The' el^ance of his> poetry, entitled him to the company - 
ofithe wita ofhia time» and 'the amiablenese of his manners* 
made htm* loved wherever* he wa^'fuown. Of his friend'* 
ship to Sauthern^and Pope = there" are* lasting^ mtmttments; 
lie published- IB 1707- acoHbetloR-of'peems.- 
« By Pope he- was once placed in- a' station that might 
have been of great advantage.. Craggs^ when her waa 
advaDced t» be -secretary of state (about- 1720) -feeling' his 
oM/ww^mt. of literature, desired Pope' to procure him an 
instructor i by whose help he might supply the'defflciencies 
of. h is eduoationv Pope recommended- Ronton-, in whom 
C jgs found all that he was seeking. There was now a 
pi ])eet of esise aad plenty, for Fenton had merit and 
C had generosity ; but the small'^poK suddenly put 

ai to the pleasing expectation. 
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When Pope, after the great saccess of his Iliads under- 
took the Odysieyf l)eing, as it seems, weary of translating, 
he detetmiaed to engage auxiliaries^— Twelve books he 
took, to himself, and twelve he distributed between Broome 
and Fenton; the books allotted to-Fenton were the first, the 
foiivUw the nineteenth and the twentieth. It is observable, 
that he did nc»t take the eleventh, which he had before 
translated into blank verse ; neither did Pope claim it, but 
committed it to Broome. How the too associates performed 
their parts, ia well known to the readers of poetiy, who 
have never been able to distinguish their book's from those 
of Pope. 

In 1723 iwas perforthed his tragedy of Mariamne s to 
which Southern, at whose house it was written, is said to 
iMive contributed such hints as his theatrical experience 
su^pliad. When it was shewn to Gibber, it was rejected 
by him, with the additional insolence of advising FentoD 
to engage himself in some employment of honest labour, hy 
which he might obtain that support which he could never 
hope from his poetry. The play was act^d at the other 
theatre; and the .brutal .t)etulance of Gibber was confuted, 
thought perhaps,\iat shamed, by general applause. Fenton's 
pis&ts are said to have amounted to near a thousand 
pounds, with which he difidiarged a debt contracted by his 
attendance at court. 

Fentoo seems to have had some peculiar system of 
versification. Mariamnt is written in lines of ten syllables, 
with few of those redundant terminations which the drama 
not only admits but requires, as more nearly approaching 
to real dialogue. The tenor of his verse is so uniform that 
it cannot be thought casual ; and yet upon ^at principle 
he so coastructed it, is difficult to discover. 
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» * 

The mentibn of his play brings to my mind a verf 
trifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in thci company 
of B^me, his associate,** and Ford» a clergyman, at that 
time too well known, whose abilities, instead of ftimishing 
convivial merriment to the vojuptoons and diqisidii^, 
ipight have enabled hiqs to excel among the virtuous and 
the wise. They determined all to see TAe Merry Wive% 
of Windsor t which was acted that night; and Fenton, as 
a dramatic poet, took them to the stage^door i where ^e 
^Qot keeper, inquiriirg who they were, was told that they- 
were three very necessary men. Ford, Broome, and F^- 
toD. The name in the play which Pc^e restored XoBro^k 
was then\Broome. 

It was perhaps after this play that lie undertook ta 
revise the punctuation of Milton's ' poems, which, as the 
author neither wrote the original cc^y nov corrected the 
pressy was supposed capable of amendment. To this.edi* 
tiop he prefixed a short and elegant, account of Miitpii^s 
life, written at once with tenderness and. integrity. 

He published likewise (1 729) a,vcry splendid edition of ' 
Waller, with notes, often useful, oftea entertaining, bqt 
too much extended by long quotations from Clarendon* 

* 

Illttstrations, drawn from a book '^easily consulted should, 
be 'made by reference rather than transcription. 

The latter part of his life was cali^ <uid pleasant. The 
relict of Sir William Trumbull iavited him, by Pope's 
recommendation, to educate her son ; whom he fii*st in- 
^ructed at home, and then attended to.Cambridge. The 
lady aftenfards detained him with her as the auditor q£ 
' accompts. He often wandered to London^ and amused 
nself with the conversatiqa of his friends. ^ 
Vot. IL S 
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• 

He4ie4H^ tf^O^ la ]&a9tii»ii»pst«ad in Berlit^hife, the 
90%t of ta4f TruiBbull; and Pope^ wl^o tod ^een «lw^y|L 
his frieodt hcn^uved him wiA an ^epita^h qf whifjb.hje 
borfQw.ed the (two first lines firom Craslv!tw. 

'FftBton WAS tall and bulky^, indUnefl to oovpulaiici^ 
/^iMch he did not lessten by imtcb exercise ; for he ^as 
i¥ax7^ fluSKMft and sedenttaiy, roiqe late, and when 1^ 1\94 

cism)^ fitat d^wn w-his Ih^s or papers. A W9ii»w tha^ 

4|ipeiW9&trd W hii«K in A^lodgiqg tpld him, jas ib^ m4» ^^^ 
lie <ww>U <^^lie a4)e4i •aod be led i^ith a apooo.*' Thif\f 
ttmef^i?! Vias>9Kit tlie wprst that might liave he^v^ i>fW" 
•IWticsM^d ; fcr Pffie isaj/^ io his lettei^, that ^< he.die^ ^ 
indolence ;" but his immediate distempet %was tbef^H^* 

. Of h&s morals and bis conirersatiop the aocoDo^isj^ni- 
fovm ; Ine'Was never nonied hut wl^ pifatse and fandim^^ 
ASra^asan lo th^ M|^sit d^ee amiable ai^ «i0eel(e»i^ 
S^h w^ the ^araoter .^:vjtn him \^y the ear) .<^ On^fK^ 
Ms |W|^ii, sncli is the testimony of Pope i* and such vMiX^ 
the sirfFragesof all who coiAd boa^ of \m aoqi^aiittaiice. 

-1^ a foriner wriifi^of his life a Mfwy is told wbich 

«lSli^ iMb to hie ioiiiKot^en. He ns^, in th^e latter pi^ of 

Us tim6» 'topay his reli^Uonsia the cmintipya yearly vi%i^ 

At jm ^nUterUiment M»Ae for the famUy by Ms eldte^ 

brother, her obiserved, that one of his sjisteiv, who ^d^ar- 

ipied imfoctunately, was aibseat ; and fonod) v^^m Inquiry, 

'Chat distress hadimade her thought trnworthy !al.i9>vi^ti^* 

Aa ishe was at oor great dsstaftoe* he sefased fio ait at i|»^ 

table till she was jcaUed, and wjian s]» had takea^ier 

•pHKe^wasicaneful^tosbo^ her particnlar attcatw- 

His oeUe^tfton iif peeias b aow to be ioon^deitd. Tbe 
ede to the S^ is written afm a ^tmwm plan, wJUMit 

^Spence. 



ttficothmea sentimtiite ; but its greatest fault is its^length. 
No poem should be long of wfaii^' the purpose is only t# 
Btr^ the fanc;^, without enlighten ing the understanding 
by precept, ratiocination^ or narrative. A blaze first 
pleases and then tires the sight. 

Of FloreHo it is sufficient to say, that it is an occasional 
pastoral, which implies something neither natural nor ar- 
tificial, neither comic nor serious. ^ 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore defective. As 
t&e seMinMnfi ate pious, they c^not easily be new ; for 
whiHf can be added' to topics on which successive ages 
Mave beeft employed? 

Of the Parafihra^e on ItaiaA nothing very favourable 
can be said. Sublime and sdema prose gains little by a 
change to blank verse ; and the paraphrast has deserted 
1(18 original^ by admitting images not Asiatic, at least not 
lisdaical : 

——Retumkig peace, 
Aote eyed, and rob'd ia white^-', ' ' * . 

Of his petty poems some are vtiy tnfling, without any 
thing to be praised, either in the thought or expression. 
He is unlucky in his competitions ; He tells the same idle 
tale with Cbngreve, and does not {ell it so well. He trans- 
lates' from Ovid the same epistle as Pope ; -but I am 
afraid not with equal happiness. 

To examine hia performances one by one would be- 
tediotts. His translation frpm Homer into blank versa 
will find few readers, while another can be had in 
rhv'oie ! The^piece addressed to Lambarde is no disagree-* 
i i specimen of epistolary poetry : and hit ode to the 
1 d Gower was pronounced by Pope the ncpci ode in tbv 
] ;lish language to Diyden's Cecilia. Fentpn may. be 
J ily styled an excellent versifier and a good poet» 
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WHATEVER I have said of Fen ton b confirmed i>y 
Pope in a letter, by which he communicated to Broome an 
accQunt of his d^Qth. 

4 

TO 

The Revd Mr, BROOME. 
At PuLHAM) near HARLEstoNE 
Non * 
fBy Beccles Bag.] SurroLKB 

to' SIR. 

I INTENDED to write to you on this melanchdy sub- 
ject, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" came s but stay*d 
to have informed myself and you of y* circumstances of it . 
AH I hear is, that he felt a Gradual Decay, tho* so early 
in life, and was declining for 5 or 6 months* It was not, as 
I apprehended, the Gout in his Stomach, but I believe 
rather a complication first of gross humours, as he was 
naturally corpulent, i^ot discharging themselves, as he used 
no sort of exercise. No man better bore y« approaches 
of his Dissolution (as I am told) or with less osten- 
tation yielded Sip his Being. The great modesty w®^ you 
know was natural tb him, and y® great Contempt he had 
for atl sorts of Vanity and Parade, never appeared more 
than in his last moments : He had a conscious satisfaction 
(no doubt) in acting right, in feeling himself honest, true, 
and unpretending to more than his own. So he dyed» as 
he lived 9 with that secret, yet sufficient, Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they can 
be but few ; for this reason^ he never wrote out of Vanity, 
or thought much of the Applause of men. I know 
an instance where he did his utmost to conceal his 
own merit that way ; and if we jcun to thb his natural 
Love of Ease* I fancy we must expect little of this 
sort : at least I hear of none except some few remarks 
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on Waller (w^^^his cautious .integrity made him leave an 

41 

order to be given to Mr. Tonson) and perhaps, tho' 'tis 
manf years since I saw it, a Translation of y^ first Book of 
Oppmn. He had began a tr^edy of Dion» but made 
smaU progress in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, but honesty 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except c£ sl few p^ to 
Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of respect. Grate* 
fulness, 8c mutual Esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take up<»i me to draw this ami- 
able, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian and Phi- 
losophical character, in his Epitaph. There truth mc^ 
bespoken in a few words: as for Flourish, & pratory, 
Sc Poetry, I leave them to younger and more lively Wri- 
ters, such as love Writing for writing sake, and w* rather 
shew their own Fine Parts, y° Report the valuable ones 
of any other man. So the Elegy I renounce. 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss of so 
-worthy a man, and a Friend to us bot^. Now he is gone, 
I must tell you he has done you many a good office, and set . 
your character in y* fairest light to some who either 

mistook you, or knew you not. I doubt not he has done 

• - • . - 

the same for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his memory, and profit by his exam- 
ple, I am very sincerely 
Dr SIR 

Your affectionate 
& real Servant 
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John gay, descended fiam an dd family that had 
^een hng io poo Bci aoD of the manor ci Goldworthy* in 
Dcvonshiie* was bom in 1688, at or near Barnstaple, 
vhere he was educated by Mr. Lnck, who tanght the 
school of that town with good repatatioo, and, a little 
befoie he retired from it, published a volume of L»atiB 
and £nf lish verses. Under sneh a master he was likely 
to form a taste for poetry. Being born without prospect of 
hereditary riches, he was sent to London in his youth, 
and placed apprentice with a silk mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, or wkh 
what degree ft softness and deiUerity he received and 
accommodated the ladies, as he probably took no delight in 
telling it, is notlb^wn. The report is, that he was sooo 
weary of either the restraint or servility of his occupatioo, 
and easil)^ persuaded his master to discharge him. 

The duchess^ of Monmouth, remarkable for inflexibie 
perseverance in her demand to be treated as a princess, 
in 17 12 took Gay into her service as secretary : by quitting 
a shop for such service he might gain leisure, but he cer- 
tainly advanced little in the boast of independence. Of 
his leisure he made so good use, that he published next 
year a poem on Rural Sfiorts^ and inscribed it to Mr. 

*Gol4wori^ does not appear in the Fillare, Dr. J. Uo^S- 
^ortby is probably meant. C. 
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Popey who was then miog fast into reputation. Pope was 
pleased with the hoiuHir ; and, when he became acquainted 
with Gay» found sdch attraQtions in his manners and con- 
vefsation, that he seems to have received him into his 
inmost confidence ; and a friendship was formed between 
them which lasted to their separation by death, without 
any known abatement on either part. , Gay was the gene* 
. ral favourite of the whc^ association of wits ; but they 
regarded him as a play-lellow rather th4n a partner, and 
treated Am4kth more fondness than respect. 

Next year he published the Shepherd*^ Week^ six 
Eoglish pasito}*als, in which the images are drawn from 
real life, such as it appears among the rustics in parts of 
, England cemote^ from London. Steele, in some papers of 
The Guardian^ had praised Ambrose Philips, as the pas-' 
toraL writer that yielded onJy to Theocritus, Virgil and 
Spencer. Pq>e, who had also published pastorals, not 
pleased to be overlooked, drew up a comparison of his 
own compositions with those of Philips;^ in which he co- 
vertly gave himself the preference, wml^ he seemed to 
disown it. Not content with this, he is supposed to bav« 
incited Gay to write The ShefiherdVWiek, to show, that 
if it be necessary to copy nature with mmuteness, rural 
life must be exhibited such as grossness and ignorance 
have made it. So far the plan was reasonable ; but th^ 
pastorals are introduced by a Proeme, written with such 
imitation as they could obtain of obsolete language, and 
by consequence in a style that was never spoken nor writ- 
ten in any age or in any place* 

But the eflfect of reality and truth became conspicuous*, 
:n when the intentio)} was to ^ow them grovelling and 
graded. These pastorals became popular, and wer^ 

^d with delight, as just represei^taUoQS of r^al maam^n 
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and occupations^ by those who had no interest in the ri- 
▼airy of the poets, nor knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In in 3 he brought a comedy called The Wife of Bath 
upon the stage^ but it received no applause : he prmted - 
it, however, and seventeen years after, having altered it, 
and, as he thought, adapted it more to the public taste, 
he offered it again to the town ; but though he was flushed 
with the success of the Beggar* a Ofiera^ had the mortifi- 
cation to see it again rejected. 

In the last year of queen Anne*s life, (5ay was made 
secretary to the earl of Clarendon, ambassador to the 
court of Hanover. This was a station that naturally gave * 
him hopes of kindness from every party ; but the queen's 
death put an end to her favourS) and he had dedicated his 
She/iherd*8 Week to Bolingbroke, which Swift considered 
as the crime that obstructed all kindness from the house 
of Hsknover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve the right which 
his office^had given him to the notice of the royal family. 
On the arrival of the princess of Wales^ he wrote a poem, 
and obtained so muc]^ favour, that both the prince and 
princess went -to ^ee liis What d* ye call it, a kind of mock- 
tragedy, in which the images were comic, and the action 
grave ; so that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, who could 
not hear what was said, was at a loss how to reconcile 
the laughter of the audience with the solemnity of the 
scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but little ; 
but it was one of the lucky trifles that give pleasure by 
novelty, and was so much favoured by the audience, th«t 
envy appeared against it in the form of criticism ; ai 
Griffin, a player, in conjunction with Mr. Theobald, 
man afterwaids more remarkable, produced a pamphk 
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calle4^7%c kty to the What d' ye call it ^ <• which," says 
Gay, *' calls me a blockhead^ and Mr. Pope a knave.** 

Bat fortune has always been inconstant. Not long 
afterwards (Iri7)he endeavoured to entertain the town 
with Three Houtb after. Marriage ; a comedy written, as 
there is sufficient reason for believing, by the jrnnt assis- 
tance of Pope and Arbuthnot. One purpose of it was to 
bring into contempt Dr. Woodward the fossilist, a man 
not really ot justly contemptible. It had the fate which 
such outrages deserve; the scene in which Woodward 
was directly and apparently ridiculed, by the introduc- 
tion of a mummy and a crocodile, disgusted the audience* 
and the performance was driven off the stage with gene- 
ral condemnation. 

Gay is represented as a man easily incited to hope, and 
deeply depressed when his hopes were disappointed. This 
is not the character of a hero ; but it may naturally imply 
something more generally welcome, a soft and civil compa- 
nion. Whoever is apt to hope good from othera ia diligent 
to please them; but he that believes his powers strong 
enough to force their own way, cqgyinply tiies only to 
please himself. '^^ ' 

He had been simple enough to imagine that those who 
laughed at the What d' ye call it would raise the fortune 
of its author ; and, finding nothing done, sunk into dejec- 
tion. His friends endeavoured to divert hinu The earl of 
Burlington sent him (1716) in|» Devonshire ; the year 
after, Mr Pulteney took him to Aix ; and in the following 
year lord Harcourt invited him to his seat) where, during 
visit, the two rural lovers were killed with lightening, 
is particularly told ia Pope's Letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) his 

se ms by subscription, with such success^ that he raised a 
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tliousafid pounds ; and called his friends ^ a consultatiGtt 
what use nfight be best made of it. Lewis, tlfee stfeward rf 
lord Oxford, advised him to intPtffi^tr it to the funds, and 
Uve upon the interest; Arbuthnot bade him to intrust it to 
providencre, and live upon the principsd ; Pope directed 
him, and was seconded by Swift, to purthase an annuity. 

Gdjr in that disastrous year* had af pre sent from young 
6ru^ of some South-sea stock, and ^ce supposed him- 
self to be master of twenty thousand pounds. His friends 
ptertuaded him to arell his share ; Irut tie dreamed of di^- 
fffty and splendour, and eould'not bear to lAsttucthisowu 
fortune. He m^s^ Iheti imponuned to sell as^ much ais 
ihmM purchase art hundred a year fcfr life, ** which,** «ay« 
Fenton, ** will make you sure of a clean shirt and a shout • 
dcr of mutton every day/' This counsel wtrs rejected : 
the profit and principal were lost, and Gay sunk under 
tile calamity so low that his fife became in danger. 

By the care <^ his friends, among whom Pope appears 
to have' sho^n particular tendernessi his health was re- 
^ored ; and^etumiftg to hH studks, he wn)te a tragedy 
oalled TAt Cg0M^M; which he was invited to read before 
the princess of Wales. When the hour came^ he saw 
the princess and her ladies aH in expectation, and ad- 
vancing^ w^ith reverence too great for any other attention, 
stumbled at a stod, and falling forwards, threw down a 
Weighty japan screen. The princess started, the ladies 
screamed, and poor Gay, after all the disturtmnce, was 
still to read his play. 

The fate of Tkc Cafitiveid', which was acted at Drury- 
Siane in 1723-4, 1 know not ;] but he now thought himself 

♦ Spence. 

t It way acted seven nights. The author's third night was 
by cofBunand o# their royal bighnessey. It. 
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ial?l«?8 for the iinp.^ovci««nt Qf tbe young dji^e of Cumber- 
|^Ei4« Far .tbi^ be .is 9^ tK^haveM^n pipQijfced a rjeward^ 
whAch he ha4 ^Qul^Ue^^ naaggaifteii with sjcU the wild ^?c. 
p^ct9,tiop5 of w^ipew,^ jMid Ywty. 

NQX.t;year rte pijoce aad prin^e^s beca^m^ Itingj^ai 
^uc^i, aod Qay y*^ .tp Jbie gre^t ^n4 .h.^ppy ; k^t upqp ^ji© 
^fittJeBftcftt Qf the b^n3i?Md Ite Joupd himself li^ppoipted 
j^tloman iish^ to th<p pviwp^ss Jt-ojiisa. Ry this ogfe r he 
iJxp^ight hinsLself iii9H}t€4* ^wd.s^ntamesf^g^tp.theaueci^ 
th^t hjB ,3«a« too pld for the pls^e. There seem t^ have 
txee^ many machin^tipng emplc^ed afterwards in bis fa- 
ittHir; and4ili6entcoiu:twaspaid,to Mrs.Howax^, after- 
.^ait^ Cffintefis of Suffol)^, who was much beloved by the 
^i^g^nd Queen, to.^gsyge her interest for his prorpotipn; 
Imt splicitatipfvs* ▼fiyse^j.aud.flaJtterii^s, were thrown away; 
the la,dy heard them a{iA did npthing* 

A|l ithe {mp which he «ftffered fi^om the neglect, or, as 
he perhaps termed it, Uie,iQ^ra!itud,e» cj^the qo^rt, :i^^y 
he supposed to have beendriveinL away by i;he'm;tc^¥^q)pled 
success of the Beggar*a Ofiera^ This j^lay, written ip 
ridicule of thic musical I&^Jian drai»,a9 wjii»iir9Jt oSevqd to 
Cibherandhis bnethren at Drury-I^ne, j^4 K^jected; it 
•^)ei9g then carried to Rich<i had the jefiefitt asw^s Iftdi- 
a^sxi^ly ^atid, of maJl^ng G9>y mh> SKld Rich B^* 

Of this lupjty piece, as the reader cannot but wish.tp 
J^now the original and progress, I have inserted the rela- 
tipn which Sipence has given in, P(^e's wgi^s* 

" Dr. Swift had b^en fthsprvii^g wiice to Mr. Qay, wh*t 
; odd pretty sort of a thi^g a,Njwygj^t«.Pa»tpral inij^i 
J ;e. pay vas inclined to try ,^t such a ,thi^?g for ^ongije 
t B ; but i^f^erwards thpiJi^ht it VouW he better to vfxke 
2 jffk^y Qtt the pame pjlaii. Jhis tya* YfA^t g?^^ ri^ tp 
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the BeggarU Ofiera. He bcgaa on it ; and when fif st he 
mentioned it to Swift, the doctor did not much Uke the 
project. As he carried it on, he shewed what he mmm^to 
both (rf us, and we now and then gave a correction, or a 
word or two of advice j bwt it was wholly of his own wri- 
ting ^When it was done, neither of us thoaght it would 

succeed. We showed it to Congreve ; who^ after reading it 
over, swd, H would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly.— We were all, at the first night of it, in great 
uncertainty of the event; till we were very much encou- 
raged by overhearing the duke of Argyle, whosat in the 
next box to us say, * It will do— it must do ! I see it in the 
eyes of them.* This was a good while before the first act 
was over, and so gave us ease sooh ; for that duke (be- 
sides his ow^ good taste) has a particular knack, as any 
one now living, in discovering the taste of the public. He 
was quite right is this as usual;* the good nature of Ae 
audience appeared stronger and stronger every act, and 
ended in a clamour of applause.*' 
Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the Dun- 

ciad. 

"This piece was received with greater applause than 
was ever known. Besides being acted in London sixty- 
three days without interruption, and renewed the next 
season with equal applause, it spread into all the great 
towns of England ; was played in^many places to the thir- 
tieth and fortieth time ; at Bath and Bristol fifty, &c. It 
made its progress into Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
where it was performed twenty-four days successively' 
The ladies carried about with them the favourite songs 
of it in fans, and houses were furnished with it in 
screens. The fame of it was not confined to the author 
onlf . The person who acted PoUy, till then obscure, 
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became all at once the favourite of the town ; her pictures 
were engraved, and sold in great numbers ; her life writ- 
ten, books of letters and verses to "her published; and 
pamphlets made evetf of her sayings and jests. Further- 
more, it drove out of England (for that season) the Italian 
opera, which had carried all before it for ten years." 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the reception 
was different, according to the different opinion of its rea- 
ders. Swift commended it for the excellence of its mo- 
:rality, as a piece that ".placed all kinds of vice in the 
1^ strongest and most odious light ;" but others, and among 
them Dr. Herring, afterwards archbishop of Canterburj^, 
censured it as giving encouragement not only to vice but 
to crimes, by making a highwayman the hero, and dis« 
missiug him at last unpunished. It has been even said, 
I that after the exhibition of the Beggar^s Ojiera\ the gangs 
of robbers were evidently multiplied. 

Both these decisions are surely exaggerated. The play, 
f like many others, was plainly written only to 'divert, 
^ without any moral purpose, and is therefore not likely to 
' do good; nor can it be conceived, without more specula- 
tion than life requires or admits, to be productive of much 
! evil. Highwaymen and house-breakers seldom frequent 
I the play-house, or mingle in any elegant diversion ; nor is 
! it possible for any one to imagine that he may rob with 
Y safety, because he sees Mackheath reprieved upon the 
stage. 

This objection however, or some other, rather political 
\ than moral, obtained such prevalence, that wh^n Gay 
, jx ^uced a second part under the name of Polly^ it >yas 
r p ibited by the lord chamberlain ; and he was forced to 
i r* impense his repulse by a subscription, which is said to 

h 3 been so liberally bestowed, that what he called op- 
Vox. 11. T 
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pression .ended in profit. The publicaticftt was so mo^li 
favoured, that though the first part gained him four hun- 
dred pounds, near thrice as muth was the profit of the 
second.*^ 
. He received yet another recompense for this supposed 
hardship in the affectionate attention of the duke and 
, duchess of Queensbeny, into whose house he was taken ) 
and with whom he passed the remaining part of his life. 
The duke, considering his want of oecooomy^ undertook 
the management of bis money, and gave it to him as he 
wanted it.j- But it is supposed that the discountenance of 
the court sunk deep into his heart, and gave him more 
4i8content than the applauses or tenderness of his friends 
could overpower. H6^oon fell into his old distemper, an 
habitual cholic, ami languiehedy though with many inter- 
vals fsf ease and cheerfulness, till a violent fit at last 
seized him, and hurried him to the grave, as Arbuthnot 
. jeperted, with more precipitance than he had ever known. 
He died on the fourth of December, 1733, and was buried 
in Westminster abbey. Theletter which brought an account 
of his^death to Swift was laid by for some days unopened, 
- because when he received it he "was imprest with the pre- 
conception of some misfortune. 

After his death, was published a second volume of 4 
fables, more political than tlie former. His opera of I 
Achillea was acted, and the profits were given to two wi- j 
dow sisters, who inherited what he left, as his lawful \ 
heirs ; for he died without a will, though he had gathered^ \ 
three thousand pounds* There have appeared likewise 1 
under his name a comedy called The Diatrest Wife ap< j 
The Rehearaal at Gothem^ a piece of humour. • 

I'he character given him by Pope is this, tliat " he w?S 

♦Spence. flbid. l:«iid. 
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a natural man; without design, who spdke what he thought* 
and just as he thought it;'* and that *'he was.of a timid 
temper, and fearful of giving oflfencc to the great ;'*• which 
caution however, say^ Pope> was of no avail. 

As a poet, he cannot be rated very high. He was, as 
). once heard a female cri^c remark, " of a lower order.*' 
He had not irf any great degree the mens divinior^ the dig- 
nity of genius. Much however must be allowed to the 
author of a new species of composition, though it be not o£ 
the highest kind. We owe to Gay the ballad opera ; a 
mode of comedy which at first was supposed to delight 
aaly by its novelty, but has now by the experience of half a 
century been found so well accomodated to the disposition of 
a popular audience, that it is likely to keep long possession 
of the stage. Whether this new drama was the product 
of judgment or of luck, the praise of it must be given to the 
inventor ; and there are many writers read with more 
reverence, to whom such merit of originality canndt be 
attributed. *• 

His first performance. The Rural S/wrtSy is such as 
was easily planned and executed ; it is never contempti- 
ble nor never excellent. The Fan is one of those mytho- 
logical fictions which antiquity delivers ready to the hand, 
but which, like other things that lie c^n to every one's 
use, are of little value. The attention naturally retires 
from a new tale of Venus, Diana, and Minerva. 

His fables seem to have been a favourite work; for 

haying published one volume he left anoth er Jjri iind him. 

Of this kind of fables, the authors do not appear to have 

ned any distinct or settled notion. Phsedru^ evidently 

.founds them with Tales; and Gay both with Tak^ 

♦ Spence. 
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and Allegorical Prcsofiotieiaa, A Fable or A/iologutf 
such as is now under consideration, seems to be, in its ge- 
nuine state, a narrative in which ,beings irrational, and 
sometimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur^ non tantumfeUy 
are for the purpose of moral instmction^ feigned to act and 
sjieak with human interest and passions. To this descrip- 
tion the compositions of Gay do not always conform. For 
a fable he gives now and then a tale, or an abstracted alle- 
gory ; and from some, by whatever nanie they may be called, 
it will be difficult lo. extract any moral principle. They are, 
however, told with liveliness; the versification is smooth; 
and the diction, though now and then a little constrained by 
the measure on the rhyme, is generally happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed all that it claims; it fe 
sprightly, various, and pleasant. The subject is of that 
kind which Gay was by nature quajified to adorn; yet 
some of his decorations may be justly wished "away. An 
honest blacksmith might have done for Patty what is 
performed by. Vulcan. The appearance of Cloacina is 
nauseous and superfluous; a shoe-boy could have been 
produced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals. Ho- 
race's rule is broken in both cases ; there is no dignus 
vindice nodus, no difficulty that required any supernatural 
interposition. A pattern may be made by the hammer .oi 
a mortal ; and a bastaixl may be dropped by a human 
strumpet. On great occasions, and on small, the mind is 
repelled by useless and apparent falsehood. 

Of his-littJe poems the public judgment seems to be 
right ; they are neither much esteemed nor totally des- 
pised. The story of the apparition is borrowed from one of 
the tales of Poggio. Those that please least are the pieces 
to which Gulliver gave occasion ; for who can much de- 
light in the echo of unnatural fiction ? 
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Dione IS a counterpart to Amynta and PaBior Fido, 
and other trifles of the same kind easily imitated, and 
unworthy of imitation. What the Italians call comedies 
from a happy conclusion. Gay calls a tragedy from a 
mournful event ; but the style of the Italians and of Gay 
is, equally tragical. There is something in the poetical 
Arcadia so remote from known reality and speculative * 
possibility, that we can never support its representation 
through a long work. A pastoral of an hundred lines may 
be endured ; but who will hear of sheep and goats, and 
myrtle bowers and purling rivulets, through five acts ? 
Such scenes please barbarians in the dawn of literature, 
and children in the dawn of life ; but will be for the most 
thrown away, as men grow wise^and nations grow learned i 
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Of GROROE GRANVILLE, w. as others write 
Greenville, or Grenville, afterward* lord Landsdowo, 
of Bideford in the county of Devfva, leas is known than 
his name and higrh I'ank mi^ht ^ve reason to expect 
He was born about !667, the son of Bernard Green vilJe, 
who was instructed bv Monk with the roost private 
transactions of the restoration, and the grandson of sii^ 
Bevil Greenville, who died in the king's cause, at the 
battle of Landsdown. \ 

His early ediication was superintended by sir WilUani 
Ellis ; and his progress was such> that before the age of 
twelve he was sent to Cambridge,* where he pronounced 
a copy of his own verses to the princess Mary d'Este of 
Modena, then duchess of York, when she visited th^ 
university. 

At the accession of king .Tames, being now at eighteen, 
he again exerted his poetical powers, and addressed the 
new monarch in three short pieces, of which the first is 
profane, and the two others such as a boy might be expect- 
ed to produce ; but he was commended by old Waller* 
who perhaps was pleased to find himself imitated m «* 
lines, which, though they begin with nonsense and end witbv 

*To Trinity College. By the imiversity register it appeal*, 
that he was admitted to his Master's degree in 1679 ; we lntt5t^ 
therefore, set the year of his birth some years back. & 
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dulness, excited in the youn^ author a rapture of acknow- 

' In number such as Waller's self might use. 

It" was probably about this time that he wrote the 
poem to the earl of Peterborough, upon his accomfilisA- 
ment of the duke of York*s marriage with the prin- 
cess of Modena, whose charms appear to hav6 ' gained a 
strong prevalence over his imagination, and upon whom 
Bothitig ever has been charged but imprudent piety, and 
intemperate and misguided zeal for the propagation of 
Fopery. 

However faithful Granville might have been to the 
king, or however enamoured of the queen, he has left no 
reason for supposing that he approved either the artifices 
or the violence with which the king's religion was 
insinuated or obtruded. He endeavoured to be true at 
once to the king and to the church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to pos- 
terity a sufficient proof, in the letter Which he wrote to 
his father about a month before the prince of Orange 

landed. 

^*Mar, nearDoncaster, Oct. 6, 1688, 
*♦ To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at the earl 

- of Bathe's St. James's. 

** Yeiiv having, hq proaptK^t of oli»t!aifti»g £V cQi|imis84$ai4'<«r 
n^e «ao no way alit!ed^ or cool my. desir«. at t^ is^ort^yiMi 
ji»)ef^M^ ^ vjsntjurf ony 4ifjp» iu eon^ xnAQftoi; or QihoTi. 
fcriw yug iMwiwy «oum?y. 

<^I amHi^ i»^ Uyij»g uj^fertive. T^^smsk,^ lying 
obscure . an^ idW m « CQUiKJ^r; i!^^r«BMaiti mhsa^ oif^y^ 
maa who ^i« Hw lie«6t s^osa. q£ IkoacMtfv^Muld.hfi pre-^ 
|Ukviiigjf«cjlh0, 
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"You may remember, ?ir, witli what reluctance I 
submitted to your commands upon Monmouth's rebel- 
lion, when no importunity could prevail with you to 
permit me to leave the a^demy : I was too young to 
be hazarded; but, give me leave to say, it is glorious at 
any age to die for one's country ; and the soonei:* the 
nobler the sacrifice. 

«* I am now older by three years. My uncle Bathe 
was not so old when he was left among the slain at the 
battle of Newbury ; nor you yourself, sir, when you made 
your escape from your tutor's, to join your brother at the 
defence of Scilly.. 

<* The same cause has now come round about again. 
The king has been misled ; let those who have misled 
him be answerable for it. Nobody can deny but. he is 
sacred in his own person j and it is every honest man's 
duty to defend it. 

** You*, are pleased to say^ it is. jet doubtful if the 
Hollanders are rash enough to make such an attempt ; but 
be that as it Jivill, I beg leave to insist upon it, that 1 m^ 
be presented to his majesty, as one whose utmost ambi- 
tion it is to demote his life to his s^rvice^ and my country's 
after the example of all my ancestors. 

<* The gentry assembled at York, to agree upon the 
choice of representatives for the county^ have prepared 
an address,' to assure his majesty theiy are ready to 
sacrifice their lives and: fortunes for htm: upon this and 
all other occasions^ but at the samer time they humbfy 
beseech him to give them such ma^strateft as tnaf be 
agreeable to thie4aw» c^t^e land ; for, at ^sent, there 
Is no authority >t« which they can legally' stibmit* 

** They have been beating up for volunteers at York and 
the towns adjacent^ to supply the regiments -at Hull ; but 
nobody will listk. 
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*' By what I can hear, every body wishes well to the 
king ; but they would be glad his ministers were hanged.' 

** The winds continue so contrary, that no landing can 
be so soon as was apprehended ; therefore I may hope, 
with your leave and assistance, to be in readiness before 
any action can begin. I beseech you, sir, most humbly 
and most earnestly to add this one act of indulgence more 
to so many other testimonies which I have constantly 
received of your goodness ; and be pleased to believe mc 
always, with the utmost duty and submission, sir, 

" Your most dutiful son, 

and most obedient Servant » 

Geo. Granville.*' 

Through the whole reign of king William he is sup- 
posed to have lived in literary retirement, and indeed had 
for sometime few other pleasures but those of study in his 
power. He was, as the biographers oh^rve* th«. younger 
son of a younger . brother ; a denomination by which our 
ancestors proverbially expressed the lowest^state of pe- 
nury and dependance. He is said, however, to have pre- 
served himself at this time from disgrace and difficulties 
by ceconomy, which he forgot or neglected in life more ad- 
vanced, and in better fortune. 

About this time he became enamoured of the cguntess 
of Kew burgh, whom he has celebrated with so much ar- 
dour by the name of Mira. He wrote verses to her before 
he was three-and-twenty; and • may be forgiven if he 
regarded the face more thaii the mind. Poets are some- 

nes in too much haste to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that he 
-imposed his dramatic pieces, the She Gaiianta (acted 

596), which he revised, aad called 0»ce a -Loi;^ awrf 
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aiwaya a Lover ; the Jew qf Venice^ altered from Shake- 
speare's Merchant of Venice (1698) j Heroic Love^ a 
tragedy (1701) ; The British Enchanters (1706), a dra- 
matic poem ; and Peleiia amd Thetisy a masque, written 
to accompany The Je%v of Venice* 

The comedies, which he has not printed in his own 
edition of his works, I never saw; Once a Lover and 
' always a Lover is said to be in a great degree indecent 
and gross. Granville could not admire without bigotry ; 
he cq)ied the wrong as well as the right from his mas- 
ters, and may be supposed to have learned obscenity from 
Wycherley, as he learned mythology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice, as Rowe remarks, the character 
of Shy lock is made comic, and we are prompted to 
lactghter instead of detestation. 

It b evident that Heroic Love was written and pre- 
sented on the stage before the death of Dryden. It is a 
mythdo^cal tra^dy, xipm the love of Agamemnon and 
Chryseis^ and therefore easily sunk into neglect, thoi^ 
praised in vm%e by Dryden, and in prose by Pope. 
- It IS concluded by the wise Ulysses with this speech : 

Fate holds the strings, and men like children move 
Biit as they're led; success is from above. 

At the accession of queen Anne, having his fortune 
improved by bequests frinn his father, and his uncle the 
earl of Bath, he wa^ chosen into parliament for Fowey. 
He soon after engaged in a jmnt translation of the 
Invectives against Philift, with a design, surely weak and 
puerile, of turning the thunder of Demosthenes upon the 
head of Louis. 

He afterwards (in 1706) had his estate again aug- 
mented by an inheritance from* bis elder brother. Sir 
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•^BeVil Grenvillf , wli6 as he returned from the^goTemmcnt 
of Barbadoes, died at sea. He continued to serve in 
parliament; and in the ninth year of queen Anne was 
chosen knight of the shire for Corawall. 

At the memorable change of the ministry (ITiO,) he 
was made secretary at war, in the place of Mr. Robert 
Walpole. ' 

Next year, when the vioknce of party made twfelve^ 
peers in a day, Mr. Granville became lord Landadovnt 
baron Bideford^ hj a promotion justly remarked to be 
not mvidioasy because he was the heir of a family in 
which two peerages^ that of the earl of Eath and lord 
Granville of Potheridge, had lately become extinct. 
Being now high in the queen's favour, he (1713) was 
appointed comptroller of the household, and a privy 
counsellor, and to his other honours was- added the de- 
dication of Pope*8 Windsor Forest. He Was advanced 
next year to be treasurer of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his title ; for at 
the accession of king George his place was given to 
the earl of Chdmondeley, and he was persecuted with 
the rest of his party. Having protested against the bill 
for attainting Ormond and Bolingbroke, he was^ after 
the insurrection in Scotland, seized Sep. 26) 1715, as a 
snspected man, and confined in the tower till Feb. 8, 1717, ^ 
when he'was at last released, and restored to bis seat in 
parliament : where (17 19), he made a very ardent and 
animated speech against the repeal of the iili to prevent 
occasional conformity, which, howeveri though it was 
n printed, he has not inserted into his works. « 

Sometimes afterwards (about 1722), being perhaps 

mbarrassed by his provision, he went into foreign 
^ mntri^s, with the usual pretence of recovering his 
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health. In this state of leisure and retirement he re- 
oeived the first volnme of Burnet's history, of which he 
cannot be supposed to have approved the general ten- 
dency,, and where he^ thought himself able 'to detect 
some particular falsehoods. He therefore undertook the 
vindication of general Monk from some calumnies of 
Dr. Burnet, and some misrepresentations of Mr. Ec- 
hard. This was answered civilly by Mr. Thomas Bur- 
net and Oldmixon ; and more roughly by Dr. Colbatch. 
< His other- historical performance is a defence of his 
relation sir Richard Greenville, whom lord Clarendon 
has shewn in a form very unamiable. So much is 
urged in this apolc^y to justify. many actions that have 
* been represented as culpable, and to palliate the rest, 
that the reader is reconciled for the greater part ; and 
it is made very probable that Clarendon was by personal, 
enmity disposed to think the worst of Greenville, as 
Greenville was also very willing to think the worst of 
Clarendon. These pieces were published at his return 
to England. 

. Being now 4esirous to -conclude his labours, and enjoy 
his reptflation, he published (irS2) a very beautiful and 
splendid edition of his works, in which he omitted what 
he disapproved and enlarged what seemed deficient. 

He now went to court, and was kindly . received by 
queen Caroline; to whom and to the princess Anne he 
presented his works, with verses on the blank leaves, 
with which he concluded his poetical labours. 

He died in Hanover-square, Jan. 30, 1T35, haying a ■ 
few days before buried his wife,, the lady Anne Villiers, I 
widow to Mr. Thynne, by whom he had four daughters* 
but no son. 

Writers commonly derive their reputation from their 
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works ; but there are works which owe their reputaUon 
to the character of the writer. The public sometimes has 
its fiavourites whom it rewards for one species of excellence * 
with the honours doe to another. From him whdm we 
reverence for his beneficence we 4o not wUlingl^r withold 
the praise of genius ; a man of exalted merit becomes at 
once an accomplished writer, as a beauty finds no gi^at . 
difficulty in passing; for a wit 

Granville was a man illustrieus by his birth, and 
therefore attracted notice ; since he b by Pope styled " the / 

polite," he must be supposed elegant in his manners, and 
generally loved; he was in times of contest and turbu-* 
lence steady to his party, and obtained that esteem 
which is always conferred upon firmness and consistm- 
cy. With those advantages, haying learned the art of 
versifying, he declared himself a poet ; and his claim to 
the laurel was allowed. . . 

Sut by a critic of a later generation^ who takes up 
his bock without any favourable pi^judtces, the praise 
already received will be thought sufficient ; for his works 
do not show him to have had much compVehension from 
nature or illumination irom learning. He seems to have 
had no ambition above the imitation of Waller, of whom * 
he has copied the faults, and very little mbie. He is 
for ever amusing himself with puerilities of mythology ; 
his king is Jupiter, who, if the queen brings no childien» ; 

has a l)arren Juna The queen is compounded of Juno, i 

Venus^ and Minerva. His poena on the duchess of 
Grafton's lawsuit, after having rattled awhile with Juno 
and Pallas, Mars and Aicides, Gassiope, Niobe, and the 
Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and RhadamaotJius, at last 
c eludes its ^lly with prpfaneness. 

lis verses to Mira, which are most frequently men* 
t; ed, have little in them of either art or nature, of the 
s timents of a lover or the language of a poet : there may 
Vol. IL U 
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be ioanit now and then, a happier effort ; but they are 
commonly feeble and ttnaffectuig^, or forced and extrava- 
gant. « 

His little pieces are seldom either sprightly or ele- 
gant, either keen or n^ighty. They are trifles written 
bf idleness and published by vanity. But his prologues 
1^ epilogues have a jdst claim to praise. 

The ProgreM9 qf Beauty seems one of his most ela- 
borate pieces, and is not deficient in splendour and 
gaiety ; but th^ merit o( original thought is wanting. 
lb hij;hest praise is the spirit with which he cele- 
brates king James's consorti when she was a queen no 
longer. 

The E9$ay on unnatural FUghts in Poetry is not in- 

elogsnt nor kijudicious, and has something of vigour 

beyond most of his other performances s his precepts 

are just, and his cautions proper ; they are indeed not 

neWf but in a didactic poem novelty is to be expected 

only in tlie ornaments and illustrations. His poedcal 

precepts are accompanied with agreeaUe and instruc* 

ttve notes. ., ^ 

The Mfisque of Ptieua and ThetU has here and 

there a pretty line ; but it is not always melodiouSf and 
the conclusion is wretched. 

In his BtittMh Enchanters he has bidden defiance to 
all chttmology, by ocmfounding the inconsistent man- 
ners of different ages ; but the dialogue has often the 
ur of Dryden*s rhyming plays \ and his sbngs are live- 
ly, though nol very correct. This is, I thinks far the best 
of his works ; for, if it has many faults, it has like- 
wise passages which are at least pretty, thoiigh thejr 
do not rise to any high degn^e of excellonce* 
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Thomas YALDEN, the sixth son of Mr. John 
Talden, of Sussex^ was born in the city of Exeter, in 
1671. Having been educated in the grammar-school 
belonging to Magdalen college in Oxford, he was in 
1690, at the age of nineteen, admitted commoner of 
Magdalen Hall^ under the tuition of Josiah Pullcn, a 
man whose name is still remembered in the university. 
He became next year one of the scholars of Magdalen 
college^ where he was distinguished by a lucky acci- 
dent* 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a declamation ; 
and Dr. Hough, the president, happening to attendy 
thought the composition too good to be the speaker's. 
Some time after, the doctor finding him a little irregu- 
larly busy in the library, . set him an exercise for pu- 
nishment ; and that he might not be deceived by any 
artifice, locked the door. Yalden, as it happened, had 
been lately reading on the subject given, and produced 
with little difRculty a composition which so pleased the 
president, that he told him his former suspicions, and 
promised to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college were Ad- 
dison and Sacheverell, men who were in those times 
friends, and who both adopted Yalden to their intimacy. 
Yalden continued, throughout his lifey to think as pro- 
bably he thought at firaty yet did not^rfeit the friend- 
ship of Addison. 
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When Namur was taken by king William, Yalden 
made an ode. There never was any reign more cele- 
brated by the poets than that of William, who had very 
^little regard for «ong himself, but happened to employ 
ministers who pleased themselves with the praise of 
patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in a humorous poem of 
that time, called Tht Oxford Laureat ; in which, after 
many claims had been made and rejected, Yalden is re- 
presented as demanding the laureH and as being cal- 
led to his trial, instead of receiving a reward. $ 

His crime was for being a felon in verse, 

, And presenting his thefl to the king ; 

The first was a trick not uncommon or acarce. 

But the last was an impudent thing ; 
Yet what he had stora was so Uttle worth stealing. 

They forgave him the damage and costs. 
Had he ta'en ther whole ode as he took it piece-mealingi 
. They had fin'd him but tenpence at most. 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing was 
. Congreve. 

He wrote another poem, on the death of the duke of 
Gloucester. 

In 1700 he became fellow of the college ; and next , 
year, entering into orders, was presented by the society 
with a living in Warwickshire,* consistent with his fel- 
lowship, and chosen lecturer of moral philosophy, a 
very'honourable office* 

On the accession of queen Anne he wrote anotl^er 
poem I and is said, by the author of the Biografihia^ to 
to have declared himself of the party who had the ho- 
nourable distinction of high-churchmen. 

♦ Theyicarage of Willoughby, which he resigned in.irO& N. 
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In 1706 he was receive4 into the famHy of the duke 
of Beaufort. Next year he became doctor in divinity, 
and soon after resigned his fellowship and lecture ; and 
as a token of his gratitude, gave the college a picture 
of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and CleoTrville^* two 
adjoining towns and benefices in Hertfordshire ; and 
had the prebends, or sinecures, oiDeansf Haina and Pen^ 
diesf in Devonshire. He had beforef been chosen, in 
1698, preacher of Bridewell hospital, upon the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Atterbury4 

From this time he seems to have led H quiet and 
inoffensive life, till the clamour was raised about Atter- 
bury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch for abet- 
tors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy ; and Dr. 
Yalden, having some acquaintance with the bishop, and 
being familiarly conversant with Kelly his secretary, fell 
under suspicion, and was taken into cj^stody. 

Upon his examination he -was charged with a dan- 
gerous correspondence with Kelly. The correspon* 
dence he acknowledged ; but maintained that it had no 
treasonable tendency. His papers were seized ; but 
nothing was found that could fix a crime upon him^ 
except two words in his pocket-book, thorough fiaced 

• 

doctrine. This expression the imagination of his ex<- 
aminers had impregnated with treason, and the doctor 
was enjoined to explain them. Thus pressed, he told 
them that the words, had laid unheeded in his pocket* 
book from the time of queen Anne, and that he was 

* This preferment was given him by the duke of Beau* 

"t. N. 

t Not long after. 

% Dr. Atterbury retained the office of preacher at Bridewell 
11 his promotion to the bishoprick of Rochester. Dr. Yalden 

icceeded him as preacher in June, 1713. N. 

U2 
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ashamed to give an account of them ; but the tvuih 
wa9» that he had gratified his curiosity one day by hear« 
adg Daniel Burgess in the pulpit) and those words were 
a memorial Unt of a remarkable sentence by which he 
irarned his congregation to << beware of thoroughpaced 
doctrUiei that doctrine which, coming in at one ear, 
paces through the head, and goes out the other." 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidence arising against him> he was set at 
liberty. 

It will not be supposed that a man of this character 
attained high dignities in the church ; but he still re- 
tained the friendship and frequented the conversatioD 
of a very numerous and splendid set of acquaintance. 
He died July 16| 1736, in the 66th year of his age. 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular kind which, 
when he formed his poetical character, was supposed 
to be Pindaric. Having fixed his attention on Cowley 
as a model he has attempted in some sort to rival him, 
and has writtei^ a Hymn to Darkne99^ evidently as a 
couQterpait to^owley's Hymn to Light. 

This hymn seems to be his best performance, and is, 
for the most part, ima^ned with great vigour and ex- 
pressed with great propriety. I will not tifanscribe it. 
The seven first stanzas are good ; but the third, fourth, 
and aeventh, a^e the best ; the eighth seems t9 involve 
a contradiction; the tenth is exquisitely beautiful; the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, are partly mytholo* 
gical an4 partly religious, luid therefore not suitable to 
each ot^er : he might better have made the whole 
incaaeiy philosopliioai. 

. There are two stanzas in this poem where Yalden 
may be suspected, though hardly convicted, of hs^vmg 
consulted the Hymnu9 ad Umbram of Wowerus, in the 
sixth stanza^ Which answers in some sort to these lines : 
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Ilia suo prxest nocturnls numine sacris— 
Ferque vias errare novis dat spectra figurU, 
Manesque excftos medios ululare per a; ros 
Sub noctem, et questu notos complere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion : 

* • 

lila sac sentum secluditcorpore toto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia secula lapsu, 
)Srgo ubi postremum mandi compage soluta 
Hanc i^rum molem suprema abAimpserit hoca 
Ipsa leTes cineres nu1»e amplectetur opacka, 
Et pTMCo imperio mrtus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Light is aot equal to the other. He 
seems to think that there is an ea«t absolute and posi* 
tive where morning rises. 

In the last stanza, having mentioned the sudden 
eruption of new*created light, he says. 

Awhile th' AUnighty woad'riAg stood. 

» 

He ought to have remembered that infinite knowledge 
can never wonder. All wonder is the effect of novelty 
upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say, that they 
deserve perusal, though they are not always exactly 
polished, though the rhymes are sometimes very ill 
sorted, and though his faults seem rathe!* the omissions 
of idleness than the negligences of enthusiasm. 



» 
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Thomas TICKELL, the son of the reverend 
Richard Tickell, was born in 1686, at Bridekirk, in 
Cumberland; and in April, 1701, became amemberof 
Queen^s college in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
master of arts ; and, two years afterwards, was chosen 
fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the sta- 
tutes, by taking orders, he obtained a dispensation from 
the crown. He held his fellowship till 1726, and then 
vacated it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

TickeU was hot 6ne qf those scholars who wear 
away their lives in closets ;• he entered early into the 
world, and w^s long busy in public affairs, in which 
he was initiated under the patronage of Addison, whose 
notice he is said to have gained by his verses in praise 
of Resamend. 

To those verses it would not have been just to deny 
regard, for th%y contain some of the most elegant enco- 
miastic strains ; and, among the innumerable poems 
of the same kind, it will be hard to find one with which 
they need lo fear a comparison/ It biay deserve obser- 
vation, that, when Pope wrote long afterwards 15 
praise of Addison, he has copied, at least has resem- 
bled, TickeU : 

Let joy salute fair Rosamonda*s shade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghosts she roves. 
And hears and tells tke tftory of their loves : > 
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Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fate. 

Since love, which made them wretched, made them 

great; ' 

^or longer that relentless doom bemoan, 
^ Which gain'd a Virgil and an Addison. 

TlCKEI^U 

Then future ages with dtiight shall see 
How Plato's, Bacon's, I^ewton's looks agree ; 
Qr in fair series laurell'd bards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here jm Addison. 

Po^x, 

He producejj another piece of the same kind at the 
appearance of Cato^ with equal skill but not equal hap- 
piness. 

When the minsiters of queen Anne were negociar 
ting with France, Tickell published The Proafiect of 
Peace^ a poem, of which the tendency was to reclaim 
the nation from the pride of conquest to the pleasures 
of tranquillity. How far Tickle^ whom Swift after- 
wards mentioned as Whig^iasimusj had then'connect- 
ed himself with any party I know not ; this poem cer- 
tainly did not flatter the practices or promote the opi- 
ftions of the men by whom he was afterwards befriend- 
ed. 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men then in 
power, suffered his friendship to prevail pwer his pub- 
lie spirit, and gave in the Spectator such praises of 
Tickell's poem, that when, after having long wished 
to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, I thought it une- 
qual to the honours which it had received, and found 
it a piece to be approved rather than admired. But 
\^f^ hope excited by a work of genius being general 
\ 1 indefinite, is rarely gratified. It was read at that 
1 le with so much favour, that ^six editions were sold. 

At the arrival of king George he sung The Royal 

ro^ess i which being inserted in the Sfiectator is 
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well known ; and of which it is just tp say, that it is 
neither highnpr low. 

The poetical kicident of most importance in Tic- 
kell*s life was ^k publication of the first book of the 
liiadj as translated by himself, an apparent opposition 
to Pope's Horner^ of whi^h the first part made its en- 
trance into the world at the same time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were both 
good, but that Tickell*s was the boat thai ever was 
made ; and with Addison, the wits, his adherents and 
followers, were certain to concur^ Pope does not ap- 
pear to have been much dismayed ; " for,'* says he, 
"I have the town, that is the mob, on my side.'* But 
he remarks, " that it is common for the snialler party 
to make up in diligence what they want in numbers ; 
he appeals to the people as his proper judges ; and, u 
they are not inclined to condemn him, he is in fittw 
care about the high-flyers at Button's." 

i^^e^did not long think Addison an impartial 
judge ; for he considered him as the writer of Tic- 
kell's version. The reasons for his suspicion I will 
literally transcribe from Mr. Spence's collection. 

"There had been a coldness (said Mr, Pope) be- 
tween Mr. Addison and me for Bome time ; and we 
had not been in company together, for a. good while, 
any whei?e but at Button*s coffee-house, where I used 
to see him almost every day — On his meeting w® 
there one day in particular, he took me aside, and 
said he^should be glad to dine with me, at such a ta- 
vern, if I staid till those people were gone (Budgell 
and Philips). We went accordingly ; and after dinner 
Mr. Addison said, < That he had wanted for some time 
to talk with me ; that his friend Tickell had formerly, 
whilst at Oxford, translated the first book of the 
^ttadi that he designed to print it^ and had desired 
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him to look it over ; that h« must therefore beg that I 
would not desire him to look over my first book, be- 
cause if he did, it would have the dr of double-deal- 
ing.' I assured him that I did not at all take it ill of 
Mr. Tickell that he was going^to publish his transla- 
tion ; that he certainly had as much right to translate 
any author as myself; and that publishing both was 
•ntering on a fair stage. I then added, that I would 
not desire him to look over my first book of the liiady 
because he had looked over Mr. Tickell's ; but could 
wish to have the benefit of his observations on the se- 
cond, which I had then finished, and which Mr. TiC'* 
kell had not touched upon. Accordingly I sent him the 
second. book the next morning; and Mr. Addison a 
few days after returned it, with rery high commenda* 
tioBS. Soon after it was generally known that Mr, 
Tickell was publishing the first byok of the Iliad^ I 
met Dr/ Young in the street; and upon our falling 
into that subject, the doctor expressed a great deal of 
surprise at Tickell's having had such a^translation so 
long by him. He said, that it was inconceivable to 
him, and that there miist be some mistake in the mat* 
ter ; that each used to communicate to the other 
whatever verses they wrote, even to the least things ; 
that Tickell could not have been busied in so long a 
work there without his knowing something of the 
matter ; and that he had never heard a single word of 
it till on this occasion. The surprise of Dr. Young, 
together with what Steele has said against Tickell in 
rdation to this affair, make it highly probable that 
there was some underhand dealing in that business ; 
id indeed Tickell himself, who is«a very fair worthy 
lan, has since in a manner as good as owned it to 
le. When it was introduced into a conversation be- 
ween Mr. Tickell and Mr. Pope, by a third person, 
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Tickell did not deny it ; which, considering his honour, 
and zeal for his departed friendi was the same as own* 
mgit." 

Upon these suspicions^ with which Dr. Warburton 
hints that other circumstances concurred, Pope always 
in bis Art qf Sinking quotes this book as the work of 
AddisQO. 

To compare the two translations would t)e tedious ; 
the palm is now given universally to Pope ; but I think 
the first lines of Tickell's were rather to be perferred ; 
c^nd Pope seexns to have since borrowed something 
from them in the correction of his own. 

When the Hanover succession was disputed, Tickell 
g^ve what assistance his pen would supply. His ietter 
to Avignon stands high among party-poems ; it expres* 
ses contempt without coarseness, and superiority with- 
out insolence* It had the success which it deserved, 
being five tinoes printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison, who, 
when he went into Ireland as secretary to the lord 
Sunderland^ took him thither and employed him in 
public business ; and when (1717) afterwards he rose 
to be secretary of state, made him under-secretary. 
Their friendship seems to have continued without 
abatement ; for when Addison died, he left him the 
charge of pubUfhing his works, with a solemn recom* 
mendation to the patroage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an elegy on the author, 
which could owe none of its beauties to the assistance 
which might be suspected to have strengthened or em- 
bellished his earlier compositions ; but neither he nor 
Addison ever produced nobler lines than are contained 
in the third and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a more sub- 
lime or more elegant funeral-poem tp be found in the 
whole coippass of English literature* 
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He waft afterwards (about 1725) made secretary to 
the lords justices of Ireland, a place of great hg|Dur; 
In whkh he continued tiU 1740, wii^n he died on the 
twenty-third of April, at Bath. 

Of the poems yet unmentiohed the longest is Jprn* 
Kington Gardensy of which the versification is smooth 
and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully compounded of 
Grecian deities and Gothic fairies. Neither species of 
those explo^d beings cotrld have done much; and 
when they are brought together they only make each 
other contemptiJbte. To Tickell, however, cannot be 
refused a high ^ace among the minor poets ; nor should 
it be forgotten that he was one of the contributors to 
the Spectator. With respect to his personal character, 
he is said to have been a man of. gay conversation, at 
least a temperate lover.of wine and company, and in his 
domestic relations without -censure* 



* 
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Of Mr. HAMMdKD, Itioo^h ht^ .1«^1 penrnm- 
ber«d $» a ftitm (Mtbrntid HM ^tti^ssed ^yuh« ^ttgint 
«nd the gre^, I ims at fif^t -^bie to dbtala Wi other 
meni6iri6l8'tl^Rfth-iiu€h as n^ite siippBed by a book ^aHeid 
Cibbcr^ m^M of ike Potfis-: (^ %hS6li I fak^ this 0p» 
portuniQr to te^liQi^tliM it was n^t W^tt^ ^mt^ I belief 
ever seen, by either of the Gibbers ; btit wi»ftke^W6ite 
of Robert Shiflls, a' native 6f Scotland, a tnan of veiy 
acute understanding, though with little scholastic edu- 
caticoi, who, not long after the publication of his work) 
died in Lond(H) of a consumption. His life was virtucniS) 
and hi» end was pious. Theophil^ Gibber, then a pris- 
soner Ifor debt, imparted, as I was told, his name for 
ten guineas. The manuscript of Shiels ]$ now in my 
possession. ** . 

I have ^nce found that Mr. Shiels, though be was no 
negligent inquirer, had been misled bj false accounts ; 
for he relates that James Hammond, the author of the 
elegies, was the son of a Turkey merchant, and had 
some office at the p^rince of Wales's court, till love of 
a lady, whose name was Dashwood, for a time disor- 
dered his understanding. He was unextinguishabl^ 
amorous, and his mistress inexorably crueL 

Of this narrative, part is true and part false. He was 
the second son of Anthony Hammond, a man of note 



among tfac larits^ pocftS), «e4.]mit»Qieiitt^3r oratory m th^ 
beginning of this century, who w^ allied tO' sir, Robert 
Wsipdke fay marrying his-s^ter.* Hjet^ vaa- bom about 
]r7IOy and educated At We^tHUnater^achool ; biH it does 
oot appear that ho was. of any luUTersity. t He Mfs^ 
equerry to the priaee of Wales# aod seems to have 
come very early ioto public notice, and to. have been 
dtstinguished by those whose friendships pve|Qdiced 
mankind -at that time in^&vol» of the man on whom 
^ey were bestuwed; lor kp was the companion of Cob« 
bam) Lytteltoft^ 9iid Chesterfields. He is said to have 
•diizided his life between pleasure and books.; is. his ve-. 
tirement forgetting the town, and. ia his gaiety losmg 
the ^ud^t. Of his literary hours all the effects are 
^^re exhibited, of which the elegies were.. Widtten yecy 
eai'lyy and the prologue, not ^loiig befdre Mxl death. 

In 1 74 1-, he- was chosen into, parliament for TVuro> in 
Comwe^rPi'obably one^ -of those who^i^e elected by 
the prince's influence ; and died next year> Itt. Jupe, at 
S^owO} the famous seat of^lord Cobham* His* nsistress 
long outlived him, and in 1779 died unmamed. The 
character which hej0over bequeathed her wa9» indeed, 
not likely to attract courtship. * 

The elegies were published a&er bis death; and 
while the writer's n^me was remembj^red with fond- 
ness, they were read with a resolution to admire them. 

The recommendatory preface of the editor, who was 
then believed, and' is now affirmed by Dr* Maty to be 

* This account ia stiU ervofteouf James Hammofid, our 
author, was of a different family, the second son of Anthony 
1 nmond, of Somersham^placey in the county of Huntingdon, 
1 (}. See Gent. Mag. vol. LVIL p. 780. R. 

f Mr. Cole giret him ta Casabridge. MS$. Athens Cantab, 
i Mus. Brit. C. 



tbe (Mtri of ChesterfieM, raised strong prejudices in 
their ikyour. ^ 

But of 4he prefacer, whoever he was, it may be rea- 
sonably suspected - that h# never read ^he poems ; for 
he professes to value them for a very high species of 
excellence^ smd recommends them as the genuine effu- 
aions of the mind) which expresses a real passion in 
the language of nature. But the truth is, these elegies 
have neither pasdon, nature, nor manners. Where 
there is lection, there is no t^assion : he thatdecribes 
himself as a shepherd, and his Neaera or Delia as a 
shepherdess, and talks of goats and lambs, feels no pas- 
sion. He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery 
deserves to lose her; for she may with good reason 
suspect his sincerity. Hammond has few sentiroeots^ 
drawn from naturtj^ and few images, from modern life. 
He piftduces nothing but {rigid pedantj^. . It would be 
haiad to find in all his productions. three stanzas that 
deserve to be remembered. 

Like other lovers, he threatens the lady with dying; 
and wliat thenahall follow ? 

Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corse attend ? 

With ey^ averted light the solemn pyre ; 
111! all around the doleful flames ascend, 

Tfaen> slo^ sinking, by degiees.expire P 

To sooth the' hovering soul be thine the care. 

With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 
n sable weeds the golden vase lo bear, 
And cuU my ashes with thy trembling hand. 

Panchaia's odours be their costly feast, 

And all the pride of Asia's fragrant yeai^$ 
Give them the treasures of the fiulhest east. 

And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 
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Surely no blame can fall upon a nymph who rejected 
a swain of so little meaning. 

His verses are not ragg«l^bat they' have no sweet- 
ness ; they never glide in a stream of melody. Why 
Hammond or other writers have thought the quatrain 
of ten syllables elegaic, it is difficult to ttW. The' cha- 
racter of the elegy is gentleness and tenuity ; but this 
stanza has been pronounced by Dryden, whose know- 
ledge of English metre was not inconsiderable^ to be 
the most magnificent of all the measures which our lan- 
guage affords. 
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Of Mr • SOMERVILE'S life I an nftt Mm to W[ 
asf thuig that can satisfy curiosity. 

He was a gentleman whose estate was in Warwick- 
shire : his house, where be was bom in 1693, is called 
Edston, a seat ii^erited from a long line of joiceators; 
for he was said to be of the ^rst family in his county. 
He tells of himself that he was bom near the Avon's 
banks. He was bred at the Winchester- school, and 
was elected fellow of New College. It does not ap- 
pear that in the places of his education he exhibited 
any uncommon proofs of genius or literature. His 
powers were first displayed in the. coimtry, where he 
was distinguished as a poet, a gentleman, and a skilful 
«nd useful justice of the peace. 

Of the close of his life, those whom his poems have 
delighted will read with pain the following account, 
copiedfrom the letters of his friend Shenstone,by whom 
he was too much resembled. 

i( — ^Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I did not ima- 
gine I could have, been so sorry as I find myself on this 
occasion— -^i^^/arum 4/uarimui. I can now excuse all his 
Ibibles ; impute them to «ge, and to distress of circum- 
stances ; the last of these considerations wrings my 
very soul to think on. For a man of high spirit, con- 

^WUfiam. 
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nclotiA of having (at least in one production) gpenerail^ 
pleaded the worit], to be plagued and threatened bf 
wretches that are lo«r in every «ense ; to be forced to 
driiik himself into pains of the bodf,in ordet to get 
xid of the pains of the mind, is a misery.*' 

He died July \9y 1743, and was hurried at Wotton, 
near Henly on Arden. 

His distf esses need not be much pitied $ his estate 
fs said to have bebn fifteen hundred a year, which by 
his death devolved to lord Somervile of Scotland. His 
mother indeed^ who lived till ninety] had a jointure of 
inx hundred. 

It is with regret that I find myself not better enabled 
to exhibit memorials pf a writer who at least must be 
allowed to have set a good example to men of his own 
class, by devoting part of his time to eleg^ know- 
ledge ; and who has shewn, by the subject which his 
poetry has adorned, that it is practicable to be at once 
a skiifiil sportsman and a man of letters. 

^Somernie has tried many modes of poetry ; and 
though perhaps he has not in afny reached such excel* 
lence t^ to raise much ehvy, it msty commonly^e said 
at least, thM *^ he writes very well for a gentlemen.'* 
His serious pieces are sometimes elevated, and his tri- 
fles are sometimes elegant. In his verses to AddisoUf 
the couplet which mentions Clio is .written with the 
most exquisite delicacy of praise ; it exhibits one <^ 
those happy strokes which are seldom attained. In his 
Odes to Marlborough there are beautiful lines ; but in 
the second Ode be shews that he knew Mttle of his be- 
vy hen he talks of bis private virtues. His subjects 
i commonly such as require no great depth of thought 
energy of -expression. His Fables are generally 

ale, and therefore excite no curioaty. Of his favour- 

e The Tufo Springy the-fiction is unnatural and the 
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moral incoiisequeiitial. In his Tales there is too much 
coarseness, with too little care of language, and not 
sufficient rapiditj of narration. 

His great work is the Chaae^ which he undertook in 
his inatiu*er age, when his ear was improved to the ap« 
probation of blank verse, of wiuch however his two first 
lines gave a bad specimen. To this poem praise canpot 
^ be totally denied. He is allowed by sportsman to write 
with great intelligence of his subji^t, which is tbe first 
requiute to excellence ; and though it is impossible to 
interest the common readers of verse in the dangers or 
pleasures of the chase, he has done all that transition 
and variety could easily effect ; and has with great pro* 
priety enlarged his plan.:by the n|}odes of hunting used 
in other countries* 

With still less judgment did he choose bl^k verse as 
the veHcle of Rural Sfiorts,- H bl^nk verse be not tu- 
mid and gorget^s, it .is crippled prose; and familiar 
images in laboured language haV;e nothing to recom- 
mend" them but absurd novelty, which, r wanting the 
attraction^} of nature, eannot please long. One excel- 
lence of TAe Sfilendid ShilHng. is, that it is shon. D£l« 
guise can gratify xxo longer than it deceives. 
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XT has been observed in all ages, that the advantages 
of nature or of fortune have contributed very little to th© 
promotion of happine^^ ; and that those whom the splen- 
dour of their rank or the extent of their capacity have 
placed upon the summits of human life, have not often 
given any just x>ccasion to envy in those^who look up to 
thein from a lower station ; whether it be that apparent 
superiority incites great designs, and great designs 
are naturally liable to fatal miscaniages» or that the ge- 
neral lot of fliankind is misery, and the misfortunes of 
those whose eminence drew upon them a universal 
attention have been more carefully recorded, because 
they were more generally observed, and have in reality 
been only more conspicuous than those of others, not 
snore frequent or more severe. 

That affluence and power, advantages extrinsic and 
adventitious, and therefore Easily separable from those 
by whom they are possessed, should very often flatter 
the mind with expectations of felicity which they can- 

♦ The first edition «f this interesting namtive^ according 
to Mr. Boswell, was published in 1744, by Roberts. The 
second, now before me, bears date 1748, and was published 
by Cave. Very few alterations were made by the author when 
he added it to the present coUectien. C. 
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XK>t give} raises no as^onlfthment ( but it seems ratkNud 
to hopey that intellectual greatness should produce bet- 
ter effects ; that minds qualified for great attainments 
should first endeavour their own benefit ; and that thejr 
who are most able to teach others the way to 6appine8a> 
should with most certainty follow it themselves. 

But this expectation^ however plausible^ has been 
very frequently disappointed. The heroes of literary 
as well as civil history have been vei^ often no less re- 
markable for what they have sufTared, than for what 
they have achieved ; and volumes have been writtten 
only to enumerate the miseries of the learned, and re- 
late their unhappy lives and untimely deaths. 

To these mournful narratives^ am about to add th« 
fife of Richard Saiage, a man whose writings entitle 
Idm to an eminent rank in the classes of learning, and 
whose misfortunes clsdm a degree of compassion sot 
always due to the unhappy, as they were often the con- 
aequencea of the crimes of others, rather than bis own» 

In the year 160Tt. Anne countess of Macclesfieldi 
having 'Itired -some time upon very uneasy terms with 
her husband, thought a public confesdon of adultery 
the most obvious and expeditioua. method of obtsdning 
her liberty ; and therefore declared, that the child with 
which she was then great was begotten by the earl 
Rivers. This, as may be imagined okade her' husband 
no less desirous of a separadon than herself, and he 
prosecuted his design in the most effectual manner ; 
for he applied not to the ecclesiastical courts for « di# 
vorce, but to the parliament for an act, by which his 
marriage might be dissolved, the nuptial contract to- 
tally annulled, and the children of his wife illegitimat- 
ed^ This act, after the usual deliberation, he obtained^ 
though without the approbation of some, who consider^ 
ed marriage as an affair only cognizable hy- ijpcle^as* 
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tical judges ;*aad on March 3d was separated from 
his wife, whose fortune, which was very great, was rcr 
paid ber, and who having, as well as her husband, the 
liberty of inakiug another choice, was in a short time 
xmttried to Col. Brett. 

While tiie earl of MaccJesfSeld was prosecuting this 
affair, his wife was, on the loth of January, 1697-», de* 
Jiveredof ason; and the earl Ki?ers, by appearing.to 
consider Urn as lais own, left none any reason to doubt 
of the sincerity of her declaration ; for he was hb god- 
father, and gave him his own name, which was by his 
direction inserted in the register of St. Andrew's par- 
ish in Holbom, but unfortunately left him to the care 
of his mother, whom^^s she was now set free from her 
huflbandi he probably imagined likely to treat with 
great tenderness the^ child Hiat bad contributed to so 
{^easing w went. It is not indeed €»jsy to discover 
what motives could be found to overbalance that natural 
affection of a parent, orwhat interest could be ^mo- 
ted bf negleet or cruelty. The dread of shame or of 
poverty, by which some wretches have been inched to 
abandon or to murder their children, cannot be suppo* 
^d to have affected a woman who h^d proclaimed her 
erimesr mid solicited reproach and on whom the clem- 

•This year was made remarkable by the dissolution of a 
marriage solemnized in the fiice of the church. ISashoit's 

The ff^wing protest is regiatered in the books of the house 
efJords.' 

Dissentient 

Because we conceive that this is the first bill of that nature 
hath passed, where there was not a divorce first obtained 
le spiritiial court; which we look upon as an lU precedent 
tnd may be of dangerbus cons<K;[ueBCe in the future. 

HAutAX. Rocoksmi; 
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ency of the legislature had undeservedly bestowed a 
fortune, which would have been very little diminished 
by the expenses which the care of her child could have 
brought upon her. It was therefore not likely that she 
woulf be wicked without temptation ; that she would 
look upon her son from his birth with a kind of resent- 
ment and abhorrence ; and, instead of supporting, as- 
mstin^^, and defending him, delight to s&& him strug- 
gling with misery, or that she would take every oppor- 
tunity of aggravating his misfortunes, and obstructing 
his resources and with an implacable and restless cru- 
eU|^ continue her persecution fro:n the first hour of his 
life to the last. 

But whatever were her motives, no sooner was her 
son born, than she discovered a resolution of disowning 
him; and in a very short time removed him from her 
sight, by committing him to the care of a poor woman^ 
whom she directed to educate him as her own, and en- 
joined never to inform him of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard Savage. 
Born with a legal claim to honour ^nd to affluence, he 
was in two months illegitiniated by the parliament, and 
disowned by his mother, doomed to poverty ahd ob- 
scurity, and launched upon the ocean of life, only that 
he might be swallowed by its quick-sands, or dashed 
upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infect others with the 
same cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid the in- 
quiriea which the curiosities or tenderness of her rela- 
tions made after her child, she was obliged to give 
some account of the measures she had taken ; and her 
mother, the lady Mason, whether in approbation of her 
design, or to pl^vent more criminal contrivances, en- 
gaged to transact with the nurse, to pay her for her 
care, and to superintend tl)e educaticm of the child 
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\tk this charitable office ahe was assisted by his god- 
Ynother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she lived, always look- 
efd upon him with that tenderness which the barbarity 
of hb mother made pecoliarly necessary ^ but her 
death, which happened in his tenth year, was another 
of the miafortuneai of his childhood ; for though she 
kindly endeavoured to alleviate his loss by ^ legacy of 
three hundred pounds, yet, as he had none to prosecute 
his claim, to shelter him from oppression, or call in law 
to the assistance of justice, her will was eltided by the 
executors, and no part of the money4was ever paid. 

He was, however, not yet wholly abandoned. The 
iady Mason still continued her care, and directed him 
to be placed at a small grammer-school near St. Al- 
bania where he was called by the name of the nurse, 
without the least intimation that he had a claim to any 
^ther. 

Here he was initiated in literature, and passed 
through several of the classes, with what rapidity or 
with what applause cannot now be known. As he al- 
ways spoke with respect of Ids master, it is probable 
that the mean rank in which he then appeared did not 
lunder his genius from being distinguished, or his in- 
dustry from being rewarded % and if in so low a state he 
obtained dbtinction and rewards, it ii not likely that 
they were gained but by genius and industry. 

It is very reasonable to conjecture, that this applica- 
tion was equal to his abilities, because his improvement 
Was more than proportioned to the opportunities which 
he enjoyed ; nor can it be doubted, that if his earliest 

oductions had been pteserved, like those of happier 

idents, we might in some have found vigorous sallies 
" lat sprightly humour which distinguishes The Au^ 

ur to be let^ and in others strong touches of that ar- 
VoL. II. Y 
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deot bnaginaAiim which pamted the adenm sceaes of 
ne Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating Us gemus, his &ther 
the earl Rivers was seised with a distemper, which ia 
a short time put an end to his life.* He had frequentlj 
inquired after his wnt and had always been amused 
with fallacious and evasive answers ; but^ being now ior 
his opinion on his death bed^ he thought it his dutj 
to provide for him among his other natural childreUf 
and therefore demanded a positive account of him^ 
with an importunity not to be diverted or denied. His 
mother, who could no longer refuse an answer, deter- 
mined at least to give such as should cut him off for 
ever from that happiness which competence affordsy 
and therefore declared that he was dead ; which i^ per* 
haps the first instance of a lie invented by a mother to 
deprive her son of a provision which was designed him 
by another, and which she could not ^ipect herself 
though he should lose it* 

This was therefore an act of wickedness which could 
not be defeated) because it could not be suspected ; the 
earl did not imagine, thefe could exist in a human form 
a mother that would ruin her son without enriching 
herself} and therefore bestowed upon feome other per- 
son six thousand pounds, which he had in his will be* 
queathed to Savage. 

The same cruelty which incited his mother to inter- 
cept this provision which had been intended him, 
prompted her in a short time to another project^ a pro- 
ject worthy of such a disposition. She endeavoured to 
rid herself from the dangers of being at any time, made 
known to him, by sending him secretly to the Ameri- 
can plantations.! 

• He died August 18th, mS. R. / 

t Savage's preface to his miscellanies. 
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By whose kindness this gcheme was coanteracted, or 
bj whose ioterpoj^on she was ioduced to lay aside her 
desig^) I know not; it is not iiDinrobable that the lady 
Mason might persuade or compel her to desist, or 
pei^ps she could not easily find accomplices wicked 
though to concur in so cruel an action ; for it may bo 
conceived) that those, who had by a long gradation of ^ 
guilt hardened their hearts against the sense of com* 
mon wickedness, would yet be shocked at the design 
of a mother to expose her son to slavery and want, to 
expose him without interest, and without provocation ; 
and Savage might on this occasion find protectors and 
advocates among those who had long traded in crimes, 
and whom compassion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from banishing 
iiim into another country, she formed soon after a 
-scheme for burying bim in povejyr and obsc\ii!'ity in 
hts own ; and that his station of life, if not the place of 
his residence, might keep him for ever at a distance 
from her, she ordered him to be, placed with a shoe<- 
. maker in Holborn, that, after the i&sual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice.* , 

It is generally reported, that , this . project was for 
some tin»e successful, and that Savage was employed 
at the awl longer than he^was williiiiig toxonfess ; nor 
was it perhaps any great advantage to him, that an un* 
expected discovery determined him to quit his occupa- 
tion. ' 

About this time his nurse, who had always treated 
Mm as her own son, died; and it was natural for him 

take care of those effects which by her death were, 
»j he imagined, become his own ; he therefore went to 

r house, opened her boxes, and examined her papers, 

• Savage's preface to his miscellanies. 
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among which he found some letters wriUeu to her by 
the lady Mason, which informed him of his birth^ and 
the reasons for which it was concealed. 

He was no longer satisfied with the employmeflt 
which had been allotted him^ but thought he had a 
right to share the afiluence of his mother ; and there- 
fore without scruple applied to her as her son, and 
made use of every art to awaken her tenderness, and 
attract her regard. But neither his letters, nor the in- 
terposition of those friends which his merit or his dis^ 
tress procured him, made any impression upon her 
mind. She still resolved to neglect, though she coaLd 
no longer disown him. 

It was to no purpose that he frequently sottcited hev 
to admit him- to see her^ she avoided him with the 
most vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be ex« 
eluded from her house, by whomsoever he miglit be 
introduced, and what reason soever he might give for 
entering tt^ 

Sav^e ,was at the tame time so touched jnrith this 
discovery of his real mother, that it was his frequent 
practice to walk in the dark^evenings* for several hauQS 
befcMPe her door in bopea of seeing her as she might 
come t^ accident to the window, or crossbar apartment 
with a capdle k). her han4. i. 

But all his assiduity and tenderness were without 
effect, for he could neither soften her heart nor opea 
her hatrd, and was reduced to the utmost miseries o£ 
want, while he was endeavouring to awaken the affec- 
tion of a mother. He was therefore, obliged tc^ seek 
some other means of support ; and having no profes- 
sion, became by necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of all the literary worlA. 

• See the plsun Dealer. 
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was eng^ssed by the Bangorian contfoyerqf) whicli 
filled the press with paiRphletS) and the coffee»houaea 
with disputants* Of this subject^ aa most popular^ he 
made choice for his irst fittempty and without any 
other knowledge of the question than he had casually 
collected front conversation, published a poem against 
the bishop.* 

What was the success or merit of this performance, 
I know not, it was probabl)c lost among the innumerabfo 
pamphlets to which that dispute gave occasion. Mr. 
Savage was himself in a little time ashamed of it, and 
endeavoured to suppress it by destroying all the copies 
that he could collect. 

' He then attempted a more gainful kind of wjiting,t 
tfid in his eighteenth year offered to the stage a comedy 
borrowed from a Spanish plot which was .refused by 
the players, and was therefore given by him to Mi*. 
Bullock, who, having more ii^terest, made soii;ie slight 
alterations, and brought it upon the stage, under the 
title of W&man*9 a Riddle^X but allowed the unliftppy 
author no part of the profit, * 

Not discouraged however at his repulse, he wrote 
two years afterwards Lo-^e in a V^ity another comedy, 
borrowed likewise froni the S'panf^h, but with littio 
better success thai) before ; for though it was received 
and acted, ]ret it appeared so late in il|e. year, that the 
author obtained no other advantage from it, than the 
acquaintance of sir Richard Steele and Mr, Wilks, by 
whom he was pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

8tr Richard Steele, having declared in his favour. 
with all the ardour of benevolence which constituted 

• It was called " T^ic Brittle of the Pamphlets,** B, 
*' Jacob'is lives of the dramatic poets. Dr. J. 
Phis play was printed fiv9* in ivo ; and sfteiwards in X^ra^a 

Ae <if th editlQiu l»r.J. 
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bis character) promoted his interest with the otiaosl^ 
zeal) rdafed his misfortunes, applauded his merit, took 
all the opportunities of recommending him, and assert- 
ed) that ^ the inhumanity of his mother, had g^ren tutu 
a right to find every good man his father."^ 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance 
only, but to his confidence, of which he sometime re- 
lated an instance too extraordinary to be omitted, as it 
affords a very just idea of his patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard,, with an air of 
the utmost importance, to come very early to his house 
the next morning. Mr. Savage came as he had pro* 
nused, found the chariot at the door, and Sir Richard 
waiting for him,,and ready to go out. What was intend- 
ed, and whither they were. to go. Savage could tiot con- 
jecture, and was not willing to inquire ; but immedi- 
ately seated himself with Sir Richard. The coachman 
was ordered to drive^ and they hurried with the ut-* 
most expedition to Hyde-Parfe comer, where they 
stopped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private room. 
Sir J^ichard then informed him, that he intended to 
publish a pamphlet, and that he had desired him * ta. 
come thither that he might wrfte for him. They socMi 
lat down to the Work. Sir 4lichard dictated, and Sav- 
age wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered was put 
upon the table. .. Savage wits supprised at the meanness, 
of the entertainment^ and after some hesitation ventu-^ 
red to ask for some wine, which Sir Richard, not with- 
out reluctance, ocdered to be brought. They theafifl- 
Ished their dinner, and proceeded in their pamphlet,, 
which they concluded in the aftemooUi, 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task was over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the reckoning, 
and return ho^ie ; but his^ expectations decieved him,. 

♦ Plajp X)caler. Dt. J. 
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fbr Sir Richard told him that he vtw without monef^ 
and that the pamphlet must be so]# before the dinner 
could be paid for; and Savage was therefore obliged 
to go and offer their new production for sale for two 
guineas, which with some difficulty he obtained. Sir 
Bichard then returned home». baring i^tired that day 
only $0 avoid his creditors,, and composed the pamphlet 
only to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally uncommon, 
vrhich, though it has no relation to his life, ought to 
be preserved. Sir Richard Steele having one day invited 
to his house a great number of persons of the first 
quality, they were surprised at the number of liveries 
which surrounded the table : and after dinner, wlien 
"wine and mirth had set them free from the obvervation 
of rigid ceremony, one of them inquired of Sir Rich- 
ard, how such an expensive train of domestics could 
be consistent with his fortunOv Sir Richard very frank- 
ly confessed, that they were fellows of whom he would 
very willingly be rid : and being then*asked why he did 
ifiot discharge them, declared that they were bailHfs 
yrho had introduced themselves with an execution, and 
vrhom, auice he could «6t nend them. away, he had 
thought it convenient to. embellish with. liveries, thai 
they migiit do him credit while they sttiid* 

His friends where diverted with tlie expedient, and by 
paying the debt discharged their attendance, having 
obliged Sir Richard to promise that they should neyer 
again find him graced with a retinue of the same kini 

Under such » tutor Mr. Savage was not likely to 
learn prudence or frugality ; and perhaps many of the 

• jfortunes which the want of those virtues brought 

5n him in the following parts of his life, might be 
ly imputed to so uniroproving an example.. 
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Nor Ad the IdndoeM of Sir Richiird end m commbA 
&Tours. He proposed to have established him in some 
settled scheme for life, and to have contracled a kind of 
alliance with Urn, by marrying him to a natural daugh- 
ter, en whom he intended to bestow a thousand pocmda* 
Boti though he was always lavish of future bounties, he 
conducted his affairs in such, a manner, that he was very 
seldom able to keep his promises, or execute his own 
imentions ; and, as he never was aUe to raise the sum 
which he had offeVed, the marriage w«s delayed. In the 
mean time he was ofi&ciausly informed, that Mr, Sava^ 
bed ridiculed him ; by which he was so. much exaspe- 
rated, that he withdrew the allowance which he had paid 
him, and never afterwards admitted him to his house. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence e^cpose hiinself to the malice of a talebear- 
er ; for his patron had many follies, which, as his dis- 
cernment easily discovered, his imagination might 
sometimes incite him to mention too ludicrously. A 
lUtle knowledge gt the world is sufiicient to dhcovec 
that such weakness is very common, and that there are 
few who do not sometimes, in the wantonness of thoughts 
less mirth, or the heat of transient resentment, speak 
of their freinds and. benefactors with levity and cod- 
tenipt, though in their cooler moments they want nei-» 
their sense of their kindness, nor reverence for their 
Virtue; the fault therefore of Mr., Savage was rather 
negligence than ingratitude. But ur Richard must like- 
wise be. acquitted of severity, for who is there tiiat can 
patiently bear contempt, from one wh^m be has reliev- 
ed and supported, for whose establishment he has la-» 
boured, and whose interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune without any 

ether friend than Mr. VVilks j a mani^ who ^tbatev^ 
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were his abilities or skill s^ an a^tor, deserves at least 
to be rememUered for his virtues^* which arb not often 
tabe found in the worid, and perhaps less often in his 
profession than in -others. Xo be humane, generousi 
and candid, is a very high degree of xneril in. any case^ 
but those qualities deserves still |^reatec praise, when 
they are feunid in that <;endition which makes almost 
every other man, for whatever reason^ contem^uousi 
insolent, p^etulant, selfish, and, brutak 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those .to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he natucally took an 
unfortunate wit into his protection, and.not.cxnly aaant-*^ 

* As it is a loss t^^ mankind wben^ any good action is for- 
gotten, I shall insert another instance of Mi*. Wilks's . genepq- 
sity, very little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at 
Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in his pTonovincia-. 
tion, from engaging in orders, for which his friends designed 
him, left his own country, and came to London in quest of em- 
ployment, but found his solicitations fruitlttss, and his neceS' 
cities every day more pvessing. In dm .distress»he wroteatm- 
g^ody, and offered it to tlip players, by whomi it was rejected. 
Thus were his last liopcs defeated, and he had no other pros- 
Ipect than of the most deplorable poverty. But Mr, Wilks 
tbouglit his performance, though not perffectj at least Worthy 
of some 'reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. This fk- 
vour he improved >yith so much diligenoe, thali ihe house af- 
forded him a considerable sum, with which he went to Ley- 
den, applied himself to the study of physic, and prosecuted lib 
design with so much diligence and success, that, when Pr 
Boerhaave was desired by the Czarina to reconmiend proper 
persons to introduce into Russia the practice and study of phy- 
sic. Dr. Smith was one of those whom he selected. He had- g 
nsklerable pension settled on him at his arrival, and ws^ 
; of the chief physicians at the. Rnssian court Dr. J. 
A letter from Dr. Smith in Rus^a to^ Mr. WiDcs is printed in 
^etwood*s Ilistor)^ of the Stage. R, . 
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€d Kim ill muf cMoal ditlresses, but continued an eqtml 
vdA steady kindness to the time of tus death. 

Bf hoM interpositioo Mi*. Savage once obtained from 
his imiUier*€% pounds, and a promise of one hundred 
«nd fifty more ; but k was the fote of this unhappy xamn, 
that few pronuses of any advantage to him were per^ 
fi>rmed. His mother was infected^ among others, with 
^tt >geiieral madness of the South Sea traffic f and, ha- 
vmg been disapp<Hnte^ in her expectations, refused to 
pay what perhaps nothing but the prospect of sudden af- 
Suence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to dep^id up<» the friendship of 
Mr. Wilks, he was consequently an assiduous frequen- 
ter of the theatre ; and in a short time the amusements 
of the stage took such possessions of his mind, that her 
never was absent from a play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured him the 
4kcqnaintance of the players, soxi among others, of Mrs, 
-Oldfiesld, who was so much please'd with his conversa- 
tion, and touched with his misfortunes, that she allowed 
him a settled pension of fifty pounds a year, which was 
during her life regularly paid. 

That this act pf generosity may receive its due praise, 
and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield may not be sul- 
lied by hcf g^eral character, it is prefer to mention what 
Mr. Savage of^en declared, in the strongest ^erms, that 
he never saw her alone, or in any other place than behind 
the scenes* 

• *• This," says Dr. Johnson, '* I write upon the credit of 
the author of his life, which was published in lf27 ; and was 
a small pamphlet, intended to plead his cause with the pu 
while under the sentence of death for the murder of J 
James iBinclair, at Robinson's coffee-house at Chariog^Crc 
?ticc 6s. Roberts." C. 
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At her death he eodetvoured to tlmv his (^titiida 

in the most decent manner^ by wearing moumag as^ 

for a mother ; but did not celebrate her m elegies/ be^ 

cause he knew that too great a profusioB of praise iroiddb 

only have rerived thoa& faults which Ua natund eqtu^^ 

did not allow him to think less, because they were com^ 

mitted by <Hie who &voured him : btit of wlochi though 

his virtue. would not endeavour to palliate theniy hb 

gratitude would not suffer him to prdoog the memory 

or diffuse the censure. 

In bis Wanderer he has indeed taken an opportumti^ 
of mentioning her ; but celebrates her not for her vivtnei 
but her beauty, an excellence which none ever denied 
her; this is the only encomium mth winch he has cer 
warded her liberality, and perhaps he has even in thia 
been too lavish of his praise. He seems to have 
thought, that never to mention his bmeftctresa would 
have an appearance of ingratkudci though to have de^ 
dedicated any particular performance to her memoiy 
would only have betrayed an officious partiality,' thi^ 
without exalting her character would have depressed 
his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilk% 
the advantage of a benefit,. on which occasions he often 
received uncommon marks of regard and compassion ; 
and was once told by the duke of Oorsdt, that it was 
^ just to consider him as an injured nobleman, and that 
in Us opinion the nobility ought to think themselves 
obliged, without soliciution, to take every opportuni^ 
of supporting him by their countenance and patronage* 
But he had generally the mortification to hear that the 

* Ghetwood, tM>wever» has printed a poem on her death* 
hich he ascribes to Mr. Sars^e. See Histoiyof the Stage, 
.260. B. 
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whole interest af his mother was employed to frustrate 
his applications, and that she never left any expedient 
untried by which he might t>e put off from the possiln- 
lity of supporting life. The same disposition she en^ 
deaToured to diffuse among all those over whom nature 
or fortune gave her any influence, and indeed-succeed* 
ed too well in her d^gn : but could not always propa^ 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty ; for, some of thcsci 
whom she incited agunst him, were isshamed of their 
own conduct, and boasted of that relief which ^ey ne^ 
Ter gave him. 

In this censure I do nbt indiscriminately involve all 
his relations } for he has mentioned with graHtude the 
humanity of one lady, whbse name I am now un&blte to 
recollect, and to whom therefore I cannot pay the praises 
which she deserves for having acted well in oppou- 
tion to influence, precept and example. 

The punishment which our Ikws inflict upon those 
parents who murder their infants is Well known, oor 
has its justice ever been cotitested ; but, if they deserve 
death who destroy a child in its birtbj what pains can 
be severe enough for her who forbears to destroy hrni 
only to inflict sharper miseries upota him ; who prolong^ 
his life only to make him miserable ; and who exposes 
him, without care and without pity, to the malice of 
oppression, the caprices of chance, atkl the temptations 
of poverty <! who rejoices to sec him overwhelmed with 
calamities; and when his own industry or the charity 
of others has enabled him to rise for a short time above 
his miseries, plunges him again kito his former dis'* 
tress! 

The kindness of his friends not affording him any 
^constant supply, and the prospect of. improving his 
fortune by enlarging liis acquaintance necessarily lead- 
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ing kirn to places of expense, he found it necessary* to 
endeavour once more at dramatic poetry, Ibr which he 
was now better qualified by a more extensive know- 
ledge, and longer observation. But having been un« 
succesful in comedy, though rather for want of op- 
portuoides than genius, he resolved now to try whether 
he should not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject, w^ that 
of Sir Thomn8 Overburyy a story well adapted to the 
stage, though perhaps not far enough removed from 
the present age to admit properly the fictions necessary 
to complete the plan ; for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always most oiTended with the violations 
of those truths of which we are most certain ; and we 
%f course conceive those facts most certain, which ap- 
proach nearest to our own time. 

Out of this story be formed a tragedy, which, if the 
circumstances in which he wrote it be considered^ will 
afford at once an uncommon proof of strength of genius, 
and evenness of mind, of a serenity not to be ruffled, 
and an imagination not to be suppressed* 

During a considerable part of the time in which he 
was employed upon this performance., he was without 
lodging, and often without meat ; nor had he any other 
conveniencies for study than the "fields or the streets al- 
k>wed him ; there he used to walk and folrm his speech- 
es, and aftei*wards step into a shop, beg for a few mo- 
ments the use of the pen and ink, and write down what 
he had composed, upon paper which he had picked up 
Hv accident. 

' the performance of a writer thus distressed is not 

rfect, its faults ought surely to be imputed to a cause 

• In 1724, 

Vol. II* Z K 
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very different from want of genias, and must Tather 
exite pity than provoke censure. 

But when under these discouragements the tragedy 
was finishedy there yet remained the labour of introdu^r 
cing it on the stage, an undertaking, which, to an in- 
genious mind, was in a very high degree vexatious u&d 
di^usting ; for, having little interest or reputation, he 
was obliged to submit himself wholly to the players, 
and admit, with whatever reluctance, the emendations 
of Mr. Gibber, which he always considered as the dis- 
grace of his performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critic of a very 
different clsss, from whose friendship he received great 
assistance on many occasions, and whom he never men- 
tioned but with the utmost tenderness and regard. He 
had been for some time distinguished by him with very 
particular kindness, and on this occasion he was natural 
to apply to him as an author of an established charac- 
ter. He therefore sent this tragedy to him, with a short 
copy, of verses,* in which he desired his correction. 
Mr. Hill, whose humanity and politeness are generally 
known, readily complied with his request % but as he is 
remarkable for sipgularity of sentiment, and bold ex- 
periments in language, Mr. Savage did not think bis 
play much improved by his innovation, and had even at 
that time the courage to reject several passages winch 
he could not approve ; and, what is stiM more laudable, 
Mr. Hill had the generosity not to resent the neglect of 
his alterations, but wrote the prologue and epilog^e^ 
in which he touches on the circumstances of the author 
with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he was 
not able to bring his play upon the stage in the sum* 

* Printed in the lateeoUection of his poems. 
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:r when the chief actors had retired^ and the rest 
were ki the possessioti of the house for their own advan* 
tage. Among these, Mr. Savage was admitted to plaf 
the part of sir Thomas Overbury,* by which he grained 
no great reputation, the tb^esttre being a province for 
whiqh nature seems not to have designed him ; for nei- 
ther his v<4ce, look, nor gesture, were such as were ex- 
pected on the stage ; and he was so much ashamed of 
having been reduced to appear as a player, that he al- 
ways blotted out his name from the list, when a copy of 
liis tragedy was to be shewn to liis friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
auccessfui.; for the ray of genius that glimmered in it, 
that glimmered through all the mists which poverty 
and Gibber had beeii able to spread over it, procured 
him. the notice, and esteem of many persons eminent for 
their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the accu- 
tnsilated profits arose to a hundred pounds, which he 
-thought at that time a very large suni, having been 
never master of so much before. 

In the dedication}! for which he received ten guineas 
there is nothing remarkable. The preface contains a 
very liberal enconiium on the blooming excellency of 
Mr. Theopbilus Gibber, which Mr. Savage could not 
in the lattc^' part of his life see his friends about to read 
without snatching the play out of their hands. The 
^enei'osity of Mr.' Hill did not end on this occasion ; for 
afterwards, when Mi*. Savage^s necessities returned, he 
encouraged' a subscription to a miscellany of poems in 
a very extraordinary manner, by publishing his story in 

* It \vas;kcte4 only three nights, the first on June 12, 1723. 
When the^hoO&e Was opened for the Winter season it was once 
more performed for the author's benfit, Oct. 2. R. 
* t To Herbert Tryst, Esq. of Herefordshire. Dr. J. 
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The Plain DeaieVf with some affecting lineS) which if 
asserts to have been written by Mn Savage upon the 
Ireatmenty received by him from his mother, but of 
which he was himself the author, as Mr. SavaSe after- 
wi^rds declared. These lines, and the paper* in which 
th^y were inserted, had a very powerful effect upon all 
but his mother, whom, by tpaking her cruelty ^lore 
public, they only hardened in her aversion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the subscription to th& 
miscellany, but furnislied likewise t%e greatest part of 
the poems of which it is composed, and particularly 
The jffa/i/iy J)/an, which he published as a specimen. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers should 
influence to patronise merit in distress, without SQf 
other solicitation, were directed to* be left at Button's 
coffee house ; and Mr. Savage going thither a few dajrs 
afterwards, without expectation of any effect -from hi? 
proposal, found to his surprise seventy guineas,t vrbkh 
had been sent to him in consequence of the compasstoD 
e,xcited by Mr. HilPs*{)athetic representation. 

To this miscellany he wrote a preface, in which he 

gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a v^ry un* 

» 

♦ 7%e J'Uun Dealer was a periodical paper^ written by Mr- 
Hill, and Mr. Bond, whom Savage called the two contending 
powers of light and darkness. They wrote by turns each six 
essay%; and the character of the work w«s observed regularly to 
rise in Mr. Hill's week, and fall in Mr. Bond^s. 0^. J. 

f The names of those who so generously contributed to l»i» 
relief, having been mentioned in a former account, ougbt not 
to be emitted here. They wer^ tlie duchess of Cleveland, 
lady Cheyney, lady Castl^msun, lady Gower, lady Lechmere, 
the duchess Dowager and dutchess of Rutland, lady Strafford 
the countess Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Flower, Mrs. Sofii- 
cl Noel, duke of Rutland, lord Gainsborough, lor^ ftlislingtoo, 
Mt. John Savage. Dr. J. 
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eommon strain of huniQury and with a gaiety of imagi« 
nation^ which the success of his subscription probably 
produced. 

The dedication is addressed to the lady Mary Wort- 
ley MontagU} whom he flatters without reserve, and) t(^ 
confess the truth, with very little art.* The same ob- 
servation may be 'extended to all his dedications : his 
complimentsarecon8ti*aioedand violent, heaped together 
without the grace of order, or the decency of introduc- 
tion : he seems to have wiitten his panegyrics for the 
perusal only of his patrons, and to imagine that he had 
fio other task than to^pamper them with praises how- 
ever gross, and that flattery would make its way to the 
heart, without the assistance of elegance or invention. 

/ IT 

Soon afterward, the death of the king furnished a 
general subject for a poetical contest, in which Mr. 
Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried the 
prize of honour from his competitors : but I know not 
whether he gained by his peformancib any other advan- 
tage than the increase of his reflation ; though it must 

* This the following extract from it will prove : 
— ** Since our coantry has been honoured wi^ the glory of 
your wit, as elevated and immortal as your soul, it no longer 
remains a doiibt whether your sex have a streng^ of mind in 
proportion to their sweetness. There is something in your 
verses as distinguished as your air. — They are as strong as 
truths as deep as reason, as clear as innocence, and as smooth 
as beauty.— They contsun a nameless and peculiar mixture of 
force and grace, which is at once so movingly serene, and so 
majestically lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any where but 
in vour eyes and in your writings. 

" As fortune is not more my enemy than I am the enemy of 
ttery, 1 know act how I can forbear this application to your 
tdyship,. because tiieir is scarce a possibility tliat I slumld 
ay more than I believe, when I am speaking of your excel- 
lence." Dr. J. 

z2 ' • 
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certainly have been with further views that he prevadl- 
edtipon himself to attempt a species of writing, of which 
all the topics had been long before exhausted} and which 
was made at once difficult by the multitudes that had 
failed in it) and those that bad succeeded* 

He was now advancing in reputation, and though fre- 
quently involved in very distressful perplexities, ap- 
peared however to be gaining upon ma^ind, when 
both tiis fame and his life were endangered by an event, 
of which it is not yet determined whether it ought to be 
mentioned as a crime^or a calamity. ^ 

On the 20th of November, 1|^7, Mr, Savage came 
from Richmond, where he then lodged, that he might 
pursue his studies with less interruptkni, with an in- 
tent to discharge another lodging M'hich he had in 
Westminster ; and accidentally meeting two gentlemen, 
his acquaintances, whose names were Merchant and 
Gregory, he went in with them to a neighbouring cof- 
fee-house, and sat drinking till it waslate, it bemg in no 
time of Mr* Savage's Hfeany part of his character to be 
the first of the company that desired to separate. He 
would willingly have gone to bed in the Bsme house; 
but there was not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the streets, and 
divert themselves with such amusements as should of- 
fer themselves till mornipg. 

In this walk they happened unluckily to discover a 
light in Robinson^s cofiecrhouse near Charing-cross, 
and therefore went in;. Merchant with some rudeness 
demanded a room, and was told that there was a good 
fire in the next parlour, which the company were about 
to leave, being then paying their reckoning. Merchanf, 
not satisfied with this answer, rushed into the 1900m, and 
was followed by his companions. He' then^petulenflf 
placed himself between tht company and the fire, and 
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isoon after kicked down the table. This produced a 
.quarrel, swords were drawn on both sides, and one Mr. 
James Sinclair was killed. Sava^ having wounded 
likewise a maid that held him, forced his way with 
Merchant out of the house ; but being intimidated and 
confused, without resolution cither to fly or stay, they 
were taken in a back court by one of the campany, and 
some soldiers^ whom he had called to his as^stance. 

Being seoired and guarded that night, they were in 
the morning carried before three justices, who com- 
mitted them to t^ gatehouse, froifi whence, upon the 
death of Mr. Sinclair^ which happened the same day, 
they were removed in the night to Newgate, where 
they ' were however treated with some distinction, ex- 
- empted from the igpomy of chains, and confined, not 
among the common criminals, ^ut in the press-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was crowded 
in a very unusual manner ;. and the public appeared to 
interest itself as in a cause of general concern. The 
witnesses against Mr. Savage and his friends were, the 
woman who kept the house, which was a house of ill 
fame, \and her- maid, the men wlio were in the room 
with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had 
4>een drinking with them, and with whom one of them 
had been seen in bed They swore in general, that 
Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage and 
Gregory drew their swords to justify ; that Savage drew 
first, and that he stabbed Sinclair when he was not in 
a posture of'-defenccj or while Gregory commanded 
his sword ; and after he had given the thrust be turned 
|! jy and would have retired^ but that the maid clung 
r d him, and one of the company endeavoured to de- 
tj . him, from wboni he broke b]^ cutting the maid on 
-4}. "-ead, but was afterwards taken in a court.. 
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There was some difference in their dispostion^; oDi 
did not see Savage give the wound, another saw it giv* 
en when Sinclair beld his point toward? the^ground; 
and the woman of the town asserted, that she did not 
see Sinclair's sword at all : this difference however vbs 
vefy far from amounting to incoi^tency ; hut it was 
sufficient to shew^ that the hurry of the dispute vas 
such, that it was not easy to discover the Jruth with re- 
lation to particular circumstances^ and that therefore 
some dieduciiops were to he made from the credibility 
of the testimonies. ^ 

Sinclair, had declared several times before. his death, 
that he received his wound from Savage. : nor did Sav- 
age at his trial deny the fact, but endeavoured partly to 
extenuate it, by urging the suddenness of the whole ac- 
tion, and the in^ossibility of any ill design, or premed* 
itated malice ; and partly to justify it by the necesaty 
c^ self-defence, ^d the hazard of his own life, if ^ 
had lost that opportunity of given the thrust : be ob- 
servedf that neither reason iior law obliged a man to 
wait for the blow which- was threatened, and, which if 
he should suffer it, fae^ might never be able to return; 
that it was always allowable to prevent an assault, and 
to preserve life by taking away that of the adversary by 
whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he endea- 
voured to escape, he declared, that it was not his de- 
sign to fly from justice, or decline a trial, but to avoid 
the expenses and severities of a prison ; and that he in- 
tended to have appeared at the bar without compulMon. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, was 
heard by the multittide that thronged the court with 
the moat attentive and respectful silence: those ^bo 
thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned thatap- 
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^ause could not be refused him : and those who before 
pitied his inisfortunes, now reverenced his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
proved to be persons of characters which did not en- 
title them to much credit ; a common strumpet, a wo* 
man by whom strumpets were entertained, and a man 
by whom they were supported ; and the character of. 
Savage was Jiy several persons of distinction asserted 
to be that of a modest inoffensive man, not inclined to 
broils or to insolence, and who had to that time been 
only known for 1^ misfortucs and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had undoubt- 
edfy been acquitted : but Mr. Page, who was then upon 
the bench, treatef! him with his usual insolence and se- 
verity, and when he had summed up the evidencci en- 
deavoured to exasperate the juiy ; as Mr. Savage used 
to relate it, with this eloquent harangue : 

'^Gentlemen of the jury, you ar<^ to consider that 
Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much greater man 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he wears 
very fine clothes, much finer eiothes than you or I, gen- 
tlemen of the jury ; that he has abundance of money 
In his pooket, much more money than you> tx I, gentle-^ 
men of the jtiry ; but, gentlemen of the jury, is it not 
a very hard case, gentlemen of the jury^that Mr. Sa- 
vage should therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of 
the jury ?•» ^ 

Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus misrepresent- 
ed, and the me» wh& were to decide his. fate incited 
against him by invidious comparisons, resolutely as- 
8 ;ed, that his case was not candidly explained, and.be- 
f I to recapitulate what he had before said with re- 
g d to his condition, and the necessity of endeavour- 
i 5 to escape, the expenses of imprisoBment ; but the 
j Ige having ordered him to be silent, and regpated his 
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der her. Savagt) who had attempted with the most sub- 
missifse tenderness to soften her cage, hearing her utter 
' so detestable an accasatioa, thought it prudent to re- 
tire : andy I betieve, never attempted afterwards to speak 
to her. 

But, shocked as he was with her falahood and ker 
cmelty, he imagined that she intended no other use of 
her lie, than to set herself free from his embraces and 
solicitations, and waa very far from suspecting that she 
would treasure it in her memory as an instrument of 
future wickedness, or that she would endeaTour for this 
fictitious assault to deprive him of hb life. 

But when the queen waa solicited for his pardon, and 
informed of the severe treatment which he had suffer- 
ed from his judge, she answered, that, however unjus- 
tifiable might be the manner of his trial, or whatever 
extenuation the action for which he was condemned 
might admit, she could uot think that man a prop^ 
object of the king's mercy, who had been capable of en- 
tering his mother's houst in the night, witli an iotept to 
murder her. 

By whom this attrocious calumny had been trai»- 
mitted to the queen ; whether she that invented bad 
the front to relate it ; whether she found any one weak 
enough to credit it, or corrupt enough to concur/ with 
.her in her hateful dedgn ;^ I know not : but methods 
had been taken to persuade the queen so strongly of 
the truth of it, that she for a long time refused to hear. 
any one of those who petitioned for his life. 

Thus had Savage perished by the evidence of a bawd, 
a strumpet, and his mother, had not justice pnd com- 
passion procured him an advocate of rank too great to 
be rejected unheard, and of virtue too eminent to be 
head without being believed. His merit and his calaow- 
ties happened to reach the ear of the countess of Hert- 
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ford, who engaged in his support with all the tender^ 
ness that is excited, by pity 9 and all the zeal which is 
kindled by generosity ; and, demanding an audience of 
the qu^n, laid before her the whole series of- his 
mother's cruelty, e;!cpo^ed the improbability of an ac« 
cttsation by which he was charged with au interest* to* 
commit a murder that could produce no advantage, and 
soon convinced her how little his former conduct could 
deserve torbe mentioned as a reason for extraordinary 
severity. 

Xhe interposition of this lady was so successful, that 
he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 9th of 
March, 1728, pleaded the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his mother 
could persecute him in a manner so outrageous and 
Implacable ; for what reason she coiild employ all the 
arts of malice, and all the snares of calumny, to take 
away the life of her own son, of a son who never injur- 
ed her, ^ho was never supported by her expense, nor 
obstructed any prospect of ptei^ure or advantage : why 
she would endeavour to destroy him by a lie-— a lie 
which could not gain credit, but must vanish of itself 
at the first moment of examination, and of which only 
this can be said to make it probable, that it may be ob- 
served from her conduct, that the most execrable crioiesf 
are sometimes committed without apparent temptation* 

This mother is still alive,* and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was so often defeated, enjoy the 
pleasure of reflecting, that the life which she often en- 
deavoured to destroy, was at least shortetied by her 

temal offices ; that though she could not transport 

r son to the plantations, bury him in the shop of a 

' She died, Oct. 11, 1753^ at her house in (Md Bopd Street,' 
-^d above fourscore. R. 

Vol. II. A a 
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mechanici or hapten the hand of the public executioner, 
she has yet dad the aatiafactioii of embittering all his 
hours, and forcing Mm into exigences that burned oa 

his death* ^ 

It ia by no means necessary to aggravate the enor- 
^mity of this woman^ conduct, by placing it in opposi- 
tion to that of the countew of Hertford ; no one cain fail 
to observe hpw much more amiable h is to refeve, than 
to oppress, and to rescue innocence from destruction, 
than to destroy without an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his tml, #nd 
the time in which he lay under sentence of death, be- 
haved with great. Brmness and equality of mind, and 
confirmed by his fortitude the esteem of those who 
before admired him for his abilities.* The peculiar cir** 
cumstances of his life were made more generally known 
by a short account,t which was then published, and of 
wMch several thousands were in a few weeks dispersed 
over Uie nation : and the compassion of mankind ope^ 
rated so powerfully in Ms favour, that he was enabled, 
by frequent presents, not only to support himself, but 
to assist Mr. Gregory in prison : and, when he was par- 

* It appears that duiing his confinement he wrote a letter 
to his mother, which he sent to Theophilus Gibber, ^lat it 
inighi be transmitted to her through the means of Mr. Wilks. 
In his letter to Gibber he says — ^^ As to death, I am easy, and 
d&re meet it like « man— all that touches me is the concern of 
my friends, and a reconcilement Yfifh my mother-.>I cannot 
express the agony I feU when I wrote the tetter to her-4f you 
can find any decent excuse for sinewing 4t to SIra. Oldfield, do ; 
for I would have all my friends (and that adnurable ladj ' i 
particular) be satisfied I have done my duty towards it — 
Young to day sent me a letter, most passionately kind.^' R. 

fAyiitten. by Mr. Beckin^am, an4 viother gentlem 
Dr. J.' 
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dooed and released^ he found the number of bis friends 
not lessened. 

Tbe nature of the act for which he had been tried 
was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which appear- 
ed agamst him, the character of the man was not un- 
exceptionable, that of the woman notoriously in&tnous ; 
she, whose tesdmony chiefly influenced the jury to con* 
demn him, afterwards retracted her assertions. He 
always ^ himself denied that he was drunk, as had been 
generally reported. Mr. Gregory, who is now (in 1744) 
collector of Antigua, is said to declare him far less 
criminal than he was imagined, even by some who 
favoured him ; and Page himself afterwards confessed, 
that he had treated him with uncommon rigour. When 
all these particulars are rated together, perhaps the 
memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his trial* 
S6me time after he obtained his liberty, he met in 
the street the woman who had sworn with So much ma- 
lignity against him. She informed him, that she was 
in'distress, and, with a degree of Confidence not easily 
attainable, desired him to relieve her. He, instead of 
insulting her misery, and taking pleasure in the cala^ 
mities of one who had brought his life into danger, re- 
proved her gently for her perjury ; and changing the 
only guinea that he had, divided it equally between her 
and himself. 

'This is an action which in some ages would have 
made a saint, and perhaps in others a hero, and which, 
without any hyperbolical encomiums, must be allowed 
to be an instance of uncommon generosity, an act of 
complicated virtue ; by which he at opce relieved the 

yoYy corrected the vicious, and forgave an enemy ; 

^ which he at once remitted the strongest provocations, 

[id exercised the most ardent charity. 
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Compassion was indeed the distinguishing quality of 
Savage ; he never appeared inclined to take advantage 
of weakness^ to attack the defenceless, or to press upon 
the falling: whoever was distressed, was certain at 
least of his good wishes ; and when he could give no 
assist&nce to extricate them from misfortunes, he en- 
deavoured to sooth them by sympathy and tenderness.. 

But wb^n his heart was not softened by the sight of 
misery, he was sometimes obstinate in his .resentnnenti 
and did not quickly lose the remembrance of an injury. 
He always continued to speak with anger of the inso- 
lence and partiality of Page, and a short time before his 
death revenged it by a satire.* 

It is' natural to inquire in what terms Mr. Savage 
spoke of this fatal action, when the danger was over, 
and he was under no necessity of using art to set his 
conduct in the fairest light. He was not willing to 
dwell upon it ; and if he transiently mentioned it, ap-^ 
peared neither to consider himself as a murderer, nor 
as a man wliolly free from the guilt of blbod.f How 
much tind how long he regretted it, appeared in a poem 
which he published many years afterwards. On occa- 
sion of a copy of verses, in which the failings of good 
men were recounted^ and. ip which the author had en- 
deavoured* to illustrate 'his'^posilion, that " the best may 
sometimes deviate from virtue," by an instance of mur- 
der committed by Savage in the heat of wine^ Savage 
remarked, that it was no very jusj; representation of a 
good mail, to suppose him liable to drunkenness, and 
disposed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty,, but was^ as before, 
without any other support than accidental favours and 

♦ Printed in the late c<!>ttection. 
I In one of his letters he styles it ^ a fatal quarrel, but too well 
known." Dr. J. 
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tttocertatt piltronage afforded him; sources bywhioh 
>3ie was -sometimes yery liberally supplied) and which 
at other times were suddenly stopped ; so that be spent 
his life -between want and plenty ; oC| what was yet 
wofTse, betweeY) beggary and extravagance; for, as 
Whateyer :lie f eoeived was the gift of chance, which 
might as weU itvoar him at one lime as another, he 
was tempted to squander what he had, because he al* 
ways hoped to be immediately ai^pplied. 

Another cause of his profusion was the absurd kkid- 
Des3 of his jtiends, who at once rewarded and enjoyed 
bis abililies, byttteating him at tavernsv and habituating 
him to pleasures which he could not afford tb enjoy, 
and which he was not able to deny biinself, though he 
purchased the luxury of a single niglit by the anguisb 
of cold and hunger for a week. , 

The experience of these inconveniences determined: 
him to endeawourafter tome settled income, which,- 
having. loQg found submission and .intreaties fruitless, 
iie attempted to extott frbm^fbis mother by rougher 
.methods. He had now, as be acknowledged, lost that 
tendemesa for her, which the whoie* series of her cru- 
elty had not been able wholly to>cepress, till he found, 
by the efforts which she roa^fer^ii^destruoiion, that- 
>sb^ was .«ot content >UjM|*^sing to assist hira, ' and 
being neutral in>i*5*wuggl€» wath poverty, but was 
oeady to a*»**^ ewry opportunity id adding to hb mis- 
SQp*^^^i and that sh^ wail to be considered as an ene* 
liny in^placAbly maUoious, whom nothing but his blood 
could satisfy. He thereibre ?ihreatened :to harass her 
w'^h lampoid^, and to publish a copious nsM^rative of 
i r conduct, unless she ^eomented to purchase an ex-^ 
•4 itption^lromiilfamy by allowing lum^a pension. 

This expedient proved suficesaful. Whether shame * 
^ a am!p^edrth«i^h virtue was .exdnct, or wic^^ / 

Aa5 . / 
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her retations had more delicacy than herself, and ima- 
gined that some of th^ darts which satire might point 
at her voold glance upon them ; lord Tyrconnel, what- 
ever were his motivesi upon hia praise to ky asi<i6 
fais design of exposing^ the crudity of his mother, re- 
ceived him into his famiiy, tt^ated him as bis equal, 
and engaged tor aUow him a peaaion of two baildfed 
pounds a year. 

This was the goiden part of Mr. Savage's life ; and 
. for some time he. bad no reason to complain of fortune ; 
fats appearance was splendid j his expenses large, and 
h^B acquaintance esttensive^ He was courted by all 
who endeavoured to 1>e']^)^i)gl)t men of genius, and 
caressed by ail who valiied' themselves i|pon a refined 
taste. To admire Mi% Savage, was a -proof of discern- 
ment; and to be acquainted wkh him, was a title to 
poetical rep^ation.* His presence was Stifficieat to 
make any place of puillic entertainment popular; and 
hia approbation and example constituted the fashioa. 
So poweifu! is genius, when it is invested with theglk* 
tcr of affluence ! Men mrUlingly pay to fortune that 
regard which thef b\re to merit, and are pleased when 
they have an opportimity at once of gratifying their vi- 
mty, and pratiu^i^^bflftif .d^ty; 

This interval of pTO8pifKi|i^4t,|^sbed hini with op- 
portunities of ciilarging his^UQwtte^. bf human natuw, 
by contemplating life fx^m its higheat graeui',on^ to its 
lowest; and, had he afterwards applled'td dranliitiv po- 
etry, he wx)uld perhaps/ not have had 'many superiors; 
for,, as iie never suffered amfi scene ^to pass before bis 
eyes without notice, he had treasured' in his mind ail 
the ^different combinatioiss of passions, akd' t^e innume- 
rable mixtures of "vice^ and viftiie,: Whl^h distinguish 
«ne character from : anothee:^ and^ s^> his deception 
was strong} his ekpeessions- wei^e i^jiwnv too caifly re- 
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c^'ed imprMiiions fh>in objectSi and veiy forotbty 
ti-ansiniifccfd th«m to others. 

Of bis exact obserratinos on boinan'life he has left a 
proofs which w^eld tio honour to the greatest names, 
in i atnatt psmphkt ealied T/te Author to be^lefy* where 
htK introduces Iscariot Hackney^ a prostitute scribbler, 
giving an atcotu^t of his ftnrthy his education, his ^spo- 
rition an^l moralSy habits of life and maxims of conduct. 
In the introduction are related many secret histories of 
the petty writers of that timet but sometimes mixed 
with ungenerous reflections on their birth, their cir* 
oumstances o^ those of their relations ; nor can it be 
denied, that* some passages are such as Iscairiot Hack- 
ney anight himself have produced. 

He was accused likewise of living in an appearance 
of friendship with some whom be satirised, and of mak* 
Ing use ef the confidenee- which he gained by a seem* 
ing kindness, to discover faUingf and expose them: it 
must be confessed, that Mr. SafvageV esteem was no 
very certain possession, and that he would larhpooh at 
one time those whom he had praised at another. 

It may be alleged^ that the same man may change, 
his principjes; knd that he who Was once deservedly 
commended may be sfterwards aatiris^d with equal 
justice; or, that the p^t was dazzled with the appear* 
ance of vinue, and"* (bund the man wbom he had cele-* 
brated, wh^n he had an opportunity of examixling him. 
more .narrowl}^, unworthy of the -p^^^gyric which be 
bad too hastily bestowed ;. and that, as a false satire 
ought to be recanted^'for the sake of him whose fepu« 
tation may be injuted, falise praise ought likewise to be 
obviated, lest- the distinctijon' between vice and virtue 
«hould be lo8t,Je^t a bad .man should be .-trusted upon 

.♦ Printed in his Works, vol. 11. p. 231. 
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Hie credit of his encotniast, or lest others should tR* 
jdeavour to obtain the like praises t>y Uie same means. 

But though these excuses maf be o&en pJausiblei 
and 'sqmeliniea just^ thejr are verf seldom sadsfoptorf 
tejnankind^ and the writer who is not constaoit to fas 
subject) quickly sinks into contempt, his satire loses its 
force, and his panegyric its ytAwe ; andtie Is only coo- 
^bckred at one timers a flatterer, ahdjui a calumniator 
«t another. 

To avoid these imputatioin, it is onfy necessary to 
follow the rides of tirtue^ and to preserve an unvaried 
tiegard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly posttble- 
that a man, however cautious, may be sometimes de- 
ceived by an artful appearance of virtue, or by false 
evidences of guHt, «uch errors wtll not be fre^oent; 
and it will ^ tdlowed^ that the name of an author would 
never -have 'been made contemptible, had no mau^var 
^atd what he did not thiric^ or misled others but when 
iie was himself deceived. 

2%e Author io4teiei was first puUislied in a angle 
fMimphlet, and afterwards l^sert^d m a collect-ion of 
pieces relating to tht Dimciad, which w«re addressed 
by Mr, Bavage to the earl of Midcttesex, m a dedica- 
tion* which he was prevailed upon to ^n, though he 
dad not write it, and in which tlvete are some positions, 
that the true author would perhaps liot have published 
under his own name, and oii which Mr; Salvage after* 
wards reflected with <io great satisiaetion : the enumera- 
tion of the bad efiec^ of the uncontrolled freed^aiof 
the press, and the assertion that the liberties taken by 
the writers of journals with-^^ their superiors^ were ex* 
erbitant and 'unjustifiable,*'* very ill became men, whs 
have themselves not Mways shewu the ex^test rega*^ 
to the laws of subor^nadon in their writings, an*! ^^ 

«.aee his ^»\By voi XL p. 2^ 
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have often satkised those that at lea^t thouj^t them-^ 
selves their superiors, as they were eminent for their 
hereditary rank and employed in the highest offices of 
the ktngdopi. But this Is only an instance of that parti- 
alky which almost every man indulges with regard to 
himself: the liberty of the press is a blessing when we 
are inclined to write against others, and a calamity when 
we fkid ourselves overborne by the multitude of out 
assailants ; aS the power of the crown is always thought 
too great by those who suffer by its influence, and too 
little by those in whose favour it is exerted ; and a 
standing army is generally accounted necessary by 
thoqe who commMid, and dangerous and oppressive by . 
those who support it. 

Mr. Savage was likewi^ very far fVom believing that 
the letters annexed to each species of bad poets in the 
Bathos \vere, as he was directed to assert, ^ set doH^n at 
random ;" for when he was charged by' one of his friends 
ivlth putting his name to such an^ improbability, he had 
na, other answer to make than " he did not think of it ;" 
and his friend had too much tenderness to re{)ly, that 
next to the crime of writing contrary to what he 
tboughtt was that of writing without thinking. • 

After having remarked what is false in this dedica. 
tion, it is proper that I observe the impartiality which I 
recommend, by declaring what Savage asserted that the 
account of the circumstances wluch' attended the pub- 
lication of the Dunciad, however strange and improba- 
ble, was exactly true. 

The publication of this piece at this time raised Mr* 
Savage a great number of enemies among those that 
1 .«„ed by Mr. Pope, with whom he was con- 

s IS a kind of confederate, ^nd whom he was 

e ipected of supplying with private intelligence and 
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secret iQcideats ; so that the ignom]|r of an informer 
wSm added to the terror of a satirist. 

• That he was not altogether free from literary hypo- 
crisy, and that he sometimes spoke one thing and 
wrote another, cami(^ be denied ; because he himself 
Gonfesaed, that, when lie lived in great familiarity with 
Dennis, he wrote an epigram* against hxm, 

«.Mr. Savage, however, set all the malice of all the 
pigmy writers at defiance, and thought the friendship of 
Mr. Pope cheaply purchased by being exposed to their 
censure and their hatred ; nor had he any reason to re- 
pent of the preference, for he found Mr* Pope a steady 
and unalienable friend almost to the end of his life. 

About this time, notwithstanding his avowed neutra* 
lity with regard to party, he published a panegyric on 
sir Robeit Wi^lpol^ for which he was rewarded by him 
with twenty 4|^ujneas i a snm not very large^ if either the 
e^eeellence of therperfprmanqe, orthe affioenceof yie 
patron^: be eon^decedi but greater than he afterwards 
obtained from a person of yet higher nuik^and mora 
desijroiiB^io appearance of bekig <&tingui$hed as a pa- 
tron of literature. ^ 

As 4ie was very far from approving the condact of 
sir Robert Walpole, and m conversation mentioned him 
sometimea with ~ acrimony, and generally with con- 
tempt ; as he was one of those who were always zea- 
lous 4n their assertions of the ju'stice of the late opposi- 

♦ This epigram was,'l believe, never published. 

** Should Dennis publish you had stabb'd your brother, 
Lampoon*d your monarch, or debauch'd your mother ; 
Say, what reveng*e on Dennis can be had* 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one so poor you cannot take the law, 
On one so old your sword you scorn to draw^ 
Uncaged then, let the harmless monster rage, 
Becure in dulness, madness, want, and i^e." Dr. ^. 
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tioDf jealous of the rights of the people, and alarmed by 
the long continued triumph of the court ; it was natu- 
ral to ask him what could induce him to e^iploy his 
poetry in praise of that man who was, in his opinion, an 
enemy to liberty, and an oppressor of his country ^ He 
alleged, that he was then dependant upon the lord Tyr- 
connel, who was an inplicit follower of the ministry ; 
and that, being enjoined by.him, not without menaces^ 
to write in praise of liis leader, he had not resolution 
sufiicient to sacrifice the ^pleasure of affluence to that 
of integrity. 

On this, and on many other occasions, he was ready 
to lament the misery of living at the tables of other ^ 
men, which was his fate from the beginning to the end 
-of^'his life; for I know not whether he ever had) for 
three months together, a settled habitation, in which he 
could claim a right of residence. 

To this unhappy state it is jyst to impute much of 
the inconstancy of his conduct ; for though a readiness 
to comply with the inclination of others was no part of 
his natural character, yet he was some times obliged to 
relax his obstinacy, and submit his owp judgment, and 
even his virtue, to the government of those by wliom 
he was supported: so that, if his miseries were some- 
times the consequences of his faults, he ought not yet 
to be wholly excluded from compassion, because his 
faults were very often the effects of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period* of his life, while he was sur- 
rounded by affluence and pleasure, he published The 
Wanderer^ a moral poem, of which the design is com- 
— :-— > '-'these lines : 

1 fly all public care, all venal strife^ 

To try the still, compared with active life ; 

• 1729. 
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To proYO, by theae, the sons of men may owe 

The fruits of bliss to bursting clouds of wo ; , 

That ev*n calamity by thought refin'd. 

Inspirits and adonis the thinking mind. 

Aud more distinctly iQJthe followmg passage : 

By wo, the soul to daring action swells ; 

By wo, in plaintless patience it excels : 

From patience, prudent clear experience springps. 

And traces knowlege through the course of things ! 

Thence hope is form'd, thence fortitude, success^ 

Renown :— whatever men covet and caress. 

This performaace was always considered by himself 
. as his mai^ter-piece ; and Mr. Pope, when he was ask* 
ed his opinion of it, told him that he read it once oTer, 
and was not displeased with it ; that it gave him more 
pleasure at the second perusal, and delighted him still 
more at ti>e third. 

It has been generally objected to The Wanderer^ that 
the disposition of the parts is iviegulari that the de- 
sign is obscure, and the plan perplexed ; that the inoA- 
ges, however beautiful, succeed each other without 
order ; and that the whole performance is not so much 
a regular fabric, as a heap of shining materials thrown 
togctiker by accident, wjiich strikes rather with the 
solemn magnificence of a stupendous ruin, than the 
. elegant grandeur of a finished pile. 

The criticism is universal, and therefore it is reason- 
able to believe it at least in a great degree just ; but 
Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinion, and 
thought his drift could only be missed by negligence 
or stupidity, and that the' whole plan was regular, ac 
the parts distinct. 

It was never denied to abound with strong represeb 
tation» of nature, and just observations upcm life ; an 
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it may easily be observed, that most of his pictures 
have an evident tendency to illustrate his first great 
pcsition, that good is the consequence of evil." The 
sua that bums up the mountains fructifies the vales ; 
the deluge that rushes down the broken rpcks with 
dreadful impetuosity, is separated int^urling brooks ; 
and the rage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem he has not been^ble to £drbear 
one touch upon the cruelty of liis mother, which thougH, 
remarkably delicate and tender, is a proof how deep an 
impression it had upon his mind. 

This must be at least acknowledged, which ought 
to be thought equivalept to many other excellences, 
that this poem can promote no other purposes than those 
of virtue, and that it is written with a very sjtrong sense 
of the efficacy of religion. 

But my province is rather to give the history of Mr. 
Savage's performances than to dispisgr their beauties, 
or to obviate the criticisms- which they have occasion- 
eid.; and therefore I shall not dwell up(Ai the partlculair 
passages which deserve applause; I shall neither sl^w 
the excellence of his descriptions, nor expatiate on 
the terrific portrait of suicide, nor point out the artful 
touches by which he has distinguished the intellectua! 
features of the rebels who suffer death in his last can- 
to. It is, however proper to obseirre, that Mr^ Savage 
always declared the characters wholly fictitious, and 
without the least allusion to any real persons or actions. 

From a poem so 4iligently laboured, and so success* 

fully finished, it might be r^asonbly expected that he 

'\d have gained considerable advantage ; ncH* can it 

»ut some degree of indignation and concern be 

.wl, that he sold the copy for ten guineasi of which 

' afterwards returned two, that the two last sheets of 

i work might be reprinted, of which be had in his 
VohAL Bb 
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a|;»sence intrusted the correction to a fnend, who was 
too indoleDt to perfonn it with accuracy. 

A superstitious regard to the correction of his sheets 
was one of Mr. SaVage's pecuiiarittes ^ he ^ften alter- 
ed^ revised, recurred to his first reading or punctual 
tioDy and again ^opted the alteration ; he was dubi- 
ous and irresolute without end, as on a queation of the 
last importance, and at last was seldom satisfied : the 
intrumn or a commission of a comma was sufficient Co 
discompose himi and he would lament an error of 'S 
single letter as a heavy calamity^ In one of his letters 
relating to an^ impression of some verses, he remarks 
that he had, with regard to the correction of the proof 
*< a spell upon him ;'' and indeed tiie anxiety with 
which he felt upon the minutest and most trifling nice- 
ties deserved no other name than that of fascination. 

That he sold so valuable a^ performance for so small 
a'priee, was not to bo imputed either to- neces»ty, by 
which the learned and ingenious are often obliged to 
submit to very hard ccHiditions ; or to avai:ice,by which 
the booksellera are frquently incited to oppress that 
genius by whicli they ar^ supported ; but to that io- 
temperate desire of pleasure, and habitual slavery to 
his passions, which involved him in many perple3UU6$« 
He happened at that time to be engaged in the pu»uk 
of some triflf&g gratification, and, being without mo- 
ney for the ^vesent occasion^ sold his poem to the first 
bidder, and perhaps for the first price that was pro- 
posed, and would probably have l}ieei> content with less, 
if less h,ad been offered htm. 

This poem was addres^d to the lord Tyfconnel, not 
only in the firist lines, but in a formal dedicadon filled 
with the highest strains of paiiegyne,.and the warfDest 
prbfessions of gratittkde, but by no meana-remaskabi^ 
for delicacy of connexion or elegance <if ^yk. • 
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These praises in a short time he . found himself in^ 
dined to retract, being discarded by the man onr whom 
he had bestowed them^ and whom be then immediate- 
ly discovered not to have deserved them. Of this.qoar* 
rel, which every day made more bittePj lord Tyrconnel 
and Mr. Savage assigned very diiferent reasons, which 
might perhaps all in reality concuri xliough they were 
not all convenient to be alleged b^ either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the constant practice of 
Mr. Savage, to enter a tavern with any company that 
proposed it, drink the most expensive wines with great 
profusion, and when the reckoning was demanded, to 
be without money : if, as it often happened, his compa- 
ny were willing to defray his part,, the affair ended 
without any ill consequences ; but if tliey were refrac- 
tary, and expected that die wine sho«ld be paid for by 
him that drank it, his method of composition was, to 
take them with him to his own t^partment, assume the i^. 
government of the house, and order the Butler in an 
imperious manner to set the best wine in the cellar be- 
fore his company, who often drank till they Iprgol the 
respect due to the hou$e in which they were entertain- 
ed, ihdulged themselves in the utmost extravagance of 
memmcnt, practised the most licembus frolics, and 
committed all the outrages of drunkenness. 

Nor was this the ooly eharge which lord Tyrconnel 
brought against him. Having given him a collection of 
valuable books, stamped with bis own arms, he had the 
mortTfication to see them^n a short time exposed to sale 
upon the stalls, it being usual with Mr. Savage, when 
warned a small sum, to take bis books to the pawn- 
.jker. 

Whoever was acquaint;ed with Mn Savage easily 
redited both these accusations ; for having been obli- 
ed, from )n& firs^ ^ntra^iice mto the world, to subsist 
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vpipn expedients, iiffluence was not able to exalt bim 
ftbove them ; and so much was he delighted with wine 
and conversation^ and so long bad he been accustomed 
to li?e hf chance, that he would at any time go to the 
tavern, without scruple, and trust for the reckoning to 
the liberality of his company, and frequently of com- 
pany to whom he was very little known. This ccmduct 
indeed very seldom drew upon him those inconvenieD- 
ces that might be feared by any other person y for his 
conversation was so entertaining, end his address so 
pleasing, that few thought the pleasure which they re- 
ceived from htm dearly purchased, by paying for his 
wine. It was his peculiar happiness, that he scarcely 
ever found a stranger, whom he did not leave a friend ; 
but it must likewise be added, that he had not oftea a 
friend long, without obliging him to become a stran- 
ger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that lord 
Tyrconnel* quarrelled with him, because he would not 
subtract from his own luxury and eittravagaoce irhat 
he had promised to allow him, and that his resentment 
was only a plea for the violatioD of his promise. He 
asserted that be had done nothing that ought to ex- 
clude him from that subsistance which he thought not 
so much a favour as a debt, since it was offered him 
upon conditions which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be supported with 
nothing, . 

He acknowledged, that lord Tyrconnel often exhort- 
ed him to regulate his method of life, and not to spend 
all bis nights in taverns, and that he appeared very de- 

• His expression in one of his letters was, *Uhat lord Tyr- 
connel had involved his estate, and therefore poorly sought «" 
occasion to quarrel with htm/* Or. ^. 
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'sircHi« that he would pass those hours with hini) which 
tie so (reely bestowed upon others. This demand Mr*. 
Sav!^^ conudered as a cemure of his conduct, which he 
could never patiently bear, and which, in, the latter and 
t:ooler parts of his life, was so offensive to hini, that he 
declared it as hb resolution, f < to spurn that friend who 
should presume to dictate to him ;" and it is not likely 
that in his earlier years he received admonitions with 
more calmness* 

He was likewise inclined to resent such expecta- 
dons, s^ tending to Infringe his liberty, of which be 
was very jealous, when it wa« necessary to the gratiR 
cation of his pass»ons ; and declared, that the request 
was still more unreasonable, as the company to which 
he was to have been confined was insupportably disa- 
greeable. This assertion afibrds another instance of 
^ that inconsistency of his writings with his conversa- 
tion, which was so often to be obs^^ed. He forgot how 
lavishly he had in his dedication to The Wanderer^ ex- 
tolled the delicacy and penetration, the humanity and 
l^enerosity, the candour and politeness of the man, 
whom^when he no longer loved him, hiK declared to be 
a wretch without understanding, without good-nature, 
and without justice ; of wlTose name he thought hinnself 
obliged to leaves no trace in any futui:e edition of his 
writings ; and accordingly blotted it out of that copy of 
The Wanderer which was in his h|inds. 

During his continuance with the lord TyrccMinel, he 

wrote The Tnumfih of Health and MirthyOXi the recovery 

of lady Tyrconnel from a languishing illness. This per- 

mance, is remarkable, not only for the gaiety of the 

3as, and the melody of the numbers, but for the 

rreeable iietion upon which it is formed. Mirth, over- 

, helmed with sorrow for the sickness of her favourite, 

'ak«s a flight in quest of her sister Health, whom shp 

Bb2 
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finds reclined ^pop the brow of a lofty mountaii), 
aniidftt the fragrance of perpetu^ siting, urith the 
breezes of the morning >. spordag about her, Behxg w- 
lidted by her sister Mirth) she readily, pronises ber 
assistance, Hies away in a cloud, and impregnates the 
waters of Bath with new virtnesi by which the.sic]u)ess 
of Belinda is relieved. 

As the 'reputation of his abilities, the particiilar cir- 
cumstances of his birth and life, the splendour of bis 
appearance, and the disiincdon which was for some 
time paid him by lord Tyrconnel, entitled hiEp to &• 
miliarity with persons of higher rank than those to 
whose conversation he had been ^before admitted; lie 
did not fail to gratify that curiosity which induced him 
to take a nearer view of those whom their birth, their 
employn;ients, or their fortunes, necessarily place at the 
distance fix>m the greatest part of mankind, and to exa* 
mine whether their merit was magpnified or dimiiushed 
by the medium throagh which it was contempteted ; 
whether the splendour with which they dazzled thdr 
admirers was inherent in themselves, or only reflected 
oh them by the objects that surrounded them ; ^^ 
whether great- men were selected for high stations, or 
high stations iraade great men. 

For this purpose he took all opportunities of con- 
versing familiarly with those who were most conspic- 
uous at that time for their power or their infiuence; 
he watched their looser moments, uid examined their 
domestic behaviour, with that acuteness which natiiK 
had given hi m, and which the uncommon variety of his 
life had contributed to increase, and thatinqaiutiTencss 
which must always be produced in a vigorous mind) 
by an absolute freedom from all presskig or domestic 
engagemems. 
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-His discernment was quick, and therefore he soon 
found in every personi and in every alTair, something 
that deserved attention ; he was supported by others 
without any care for himself, and was therefore at lei- 
sure to pursue his observations. 

More circumstances to constitute a critic on human 
lile could not easily concur ; nor indeed could any man^ 
tvho assumed from accidental advantages more praise 
than he could justly claim from his real merit, admit 
any acquaintance more dangerous than that of Savage ; 
of whom likewise it must be confessed, that abilities 
really exalted above the common level, or virtue refined 
from passion, or proof against corruption, could not 
easily fiad an abler judge, or a warmer advocate. 

What was the result of Mr. Savage*s inquiry, though 
he was not much accustomed to conceal his discoveries, 
it may not be entirely safe to relate, because the per* 
sons whose characters he « criticised are powerful; and 
power and resentment are seldom strangers ; nor would 
it perhaps be wholly just, because what he asserted in 
conv^L'sation might, though trjue in general, be height- 
ened by some momentary ardour of imagination, and, 
as it can be delivered only from memory, may be im- 
perfectly represented ; so that the picture, at first ag- 
gravated, and then unskilfully copied, may be justly 
suspected to retain no great resemblance of the original. 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not appear 
to have formed very elevated ideas of those to whom 
the administration of affairs, or the ccmduct of parties, 
has been intrusted ; who have been considered as the 
ocates of the crown, or the guardians of the people j 
who have obtained the most implicit confidence, 
the loudest applause. Of one particular person, 

lo has been at one time so popular as to be generally 
eemedy and at another no formidable as to be univer* 
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sally detesledy tie observed^ that his acquisidoos had 
been small» or that his capacity was narrow, and that 
the whole range of his mind was from obscemty to poli- 
tics, and from politics to obscenity. 

But the opporttinity of indulging his speculations on 
great characters wias now at an- end. He was banished 
trom the t&ble of lord Tyrconnel, and turned again 
adrift upon the world, without prospect of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence was not one 
of the virtues by which he was distinguished, he had 
made no provision against a misfortune like this.. And 
though it is not to be imagined but that the separation 
must for some time have been preceded by coldness, 
peevishness, or neglect, though it was undoubtedly the 
consequence of accumulated provocation on both sides ; 
yet every one thai knew Savage will readily believe, 
that to him it was sudden as{a stroke of thunder ; that 
though he might have transiently suspected it, he had 
never suffered any thought so unpleasing tp smk into 
bis mind ; but that he had driven it away by amuse- 
ments, or dreams of future felicity and afBuence, and 
bad never taken any measures by which he might pre^ 
vent a precipitation ffom plenty to indigence. 

This quarrel and separation, and the difficulties to 
tvhich^ Mr. Savage was exposed by them, were soon 
known both to his friends and enemies ; nor was it long 
before he perceived, from the behaviour of both, how 
much is added to the lustre of genius by the ornaments 
of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com- 
passion ; for he had not always been careful to use the 
advantages he enjoyed with that moderation which 
ought to have been with more than usual caution pre- 
served by him, who knew, if he had reflected, that he 
was only a dependant qu th^ bounty of another, whom 
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he could expect to sci|yport him no longer than he en- 
deavoured to preserve his favour by complying with his 
inclinations, and whom he nevertheless set at defiance^ 
and was continually irritating by negligence or cti- 
croachments. ^ 

Examples need not be sought at any great distance 
to prove, that superiority of fortooe has a natural ten- 
dency to kindle pride, and that pride, seldom fails to 
exert itself in contempt and insult; and if this is often 
the effect of hereditary wealth, and of honours enjoyed 
only by the merit of othersi it is Some extenuation of 
any indecent triumphs ta which this unhappy man may 
have been betrayed, that his prosperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more intoxicating by 
a sense of the misery in which he had so long languish- 
ed, and perhaps of the insults which he had formerly 
borne, and which he might now. think himself entitled 
to revenge. It is too cdmmon for those who have un- 
justly suffered pain, to inflict it likewise in their turn 
with the same injustice, and to imagine that they have 
a right to treat others as they have themselves been 
treated. 

That Mr. Savage wats too much elevated by any good 
fortune, is generally known ; and some passages of his 
introduction to The author to be let. sufficiently shew 
that he did not wholly refrain from sucl^, satire as he 
afterwards thought very unjust when he was exposed 
to it himself; for, when he was afterwards ridiculed in 
the character of a distressed poet, he very easily dis- 
covered, that distress was not a proper subject for mer- 
.ent, nor topic of invective. He was then able to dis- 
*n that if misery be the eff'cct of virtue, it ought to 
\ reverenced ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of 
ce, not to be insulted, because it is perfiaps itself a 
unisbment adequ^^e to the crime by whicb it was pro- 
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dticed. And the humanity of that man can deserve tw 
panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a ctiminal io 
the hands of the executioner. 

Bat these reflections, though they readily occurred 
to him in the first and last parts of his life, Mrere, I am 
afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at least they were, like 
many other maxims^ treasured up in his mind rather 
for shew than use, and operated very little upon his 
conduct, however elegantly he might sometimes ex- 
plain, or however forcibly he -might inculcate them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition which 
he had enjoyed with such wanton thoughtlessness, vas 
considered by many as an occasion of triumph. Those 
who had before paid their court to him without sue- | 
cess, soon returned the contempt which they had suf- 
fered ; and they who had receiTed favours from him, for 
of such favours as he could bestow he was very liberal) 
did not always remember them. So much more certab 
are the effects of resentment than of gratitude: it is 
not only to many more pleasing to recollect those 
firalts which plkce othcrs^below tliem, than those vir-/ 
tues by which they are .themselves comparatively de* 
pressed ; but it is likewise * mofe easy to neglect, dian 
to recompense ; and though there are few who will 
practise a laborious virtue, tfcer© will never be wanting 
multitudes that will indulge in easy vice. 

Savage, however^ Vas very little disturbed at the \ 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought upon 
himj fi^m those whom he never esteemed, and with ^ 
whom he never considered him^lf as levelled by any 
calamities: and though it was not without some ud- 
ea»ness that he saw some, whose friendship he val- 
ued, change their behaviour ; yet he observed then: 
coldness without much emotion, considered thetn ^ 
the liases of fortune, and the wor^ippers ti proapen- 
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ty, and was more inclitied to despise theni) than to la- 
ment himself. 

" It does not appear that, after this return of his wants, 
he found mankind equally fnvourable to him as at his 
first appearance in the world. His story, though in re* 
ality not less melancholy, wsis less affecting, because 
it was no longer new ; it therefore procured him no. 
new friends ; and those that had formerly relieved him, 
thought they might now consign him to others* He 
-was now likewise considered by many rather as crimi- 
nal, than as unhappy ; for the friends of lord Tyrcoo- 
neUand of his mother, were sufficiently industrious to 
publish his weaknesses, which were indeed very nu- 
^merous; and nothing was forgoXten, that might make 
him either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined^ that such representa* 
tiona of his &ults must make great numbers less sen-^ 
sible of his distress : many, who had only an opportu* 
x^ty to hear one ps»t,made no scruple to propagate the 
account which they received ; many assisted their cir- 
culation from malice 01^ revtnge ; and ^perhaps many 
pretended to credit them, that^they might with a^ better 
grace withdraw their H^ard, or withhold theiffissistifince. 
Savage, however, was not one of those who sufTered 
himself to be, injured Without resistance, nor ^was less 
diligent in exposing the faults of Jord • Tyrconnel: 
over whom he obtamed at least thi^ advmitage, that ho 
drove him first to the practice of outrage and violei^ce \ 
for he was so much provoked b^ the wit and virulence 
of Savage, that he c^me with a number of attend-* 
— "r> that did no honour to his courage, to beat hinft 
. a coffee-house. But it happened that be liad left the 
lace a few minutes; and his lordship had^ without 
anger, ^he- pleasure-of boasting how he would hav« 
eated kim. Mr« Savage went next day to- Mj^.to 
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visit at bis own house; but was prevailed on, by his 
domestics, to retire without insisting upon seeing him. 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr. Savage of 
some actions, which scarcely any provocations will be 
thodght sufficient to justify; such. as seizing what hi 
had in his lodgings, and other hratances of wanton cru- 
elty, by which he increased the distress of Savage, 
without any advantage to himself. 

These mutual accusation were retorted on both, 
sides for many years, with the utmost degree of viru- 
lence and rage ; and time seemed rather to augment 
than diminish their rebutment. That the ai^r of 
Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is not strange, be- 
cause he felt every day the consequences of the quar- 
rel ; but it might reasonably have been hoped, that lord 
Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length have for- 
got those provocations, which, however they might have 
once inflamed him, had i^ot in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered Mm 
to solicit a teconciliation ; he returned reproach for re- 
proach, and insult for insult ; his superiority of wit 
supplied the disadvantages of his fortune, and enabled 
him to, form a party, and prejudice great numbers io 
his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of his 
vanity, it afforded, very little relief to his necessities i 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommon hard- 
ships, of which, however he never made any mean or 
importunate complaints, being formed rather to bear 
misery with fortitude, than enjoy prosperity with mo- 
deration. 

He now thought himself again at liberty to expose 
the cruelty of his mother ; and therefore, I beliere^ 
about this time, published lYie Ba^tard^ a poem ^' 
markable for the vivacious sallies of thought in the b^- i 
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^nning, where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of base birth ; and the pathe- 
tic sentiments at the end, where he rec6unls the real 
calamities which he suffered by the crime of his pa- 
rems. 

The vigour and spirit of the verses, the peculiar cir^ 
cumstances of the author, the novelty of the subject, 
and the notoriety of the story to which the allusions are 
made, procured this performance a very favourable re- 
ception ; great numbers were immediately dispersed^ 
and editions were multiplied with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publication which 
Savage used to relate with great satisfaction. His mo^ 
ther, to whom the poeni was with « due reve|i|||^e" 
uiscribed, happened then to be at Bath, where^-she 
could not conveniently retire from censure, or conceal 
herself from observati(» ; and no sooner did the repu- 
tation of the poem begin to spread^ than she heard it 
repeated in all places of concourse ; nor could she enter 
tlie assembly rooms» or cross the walks, without being 
«aluted with some lines from Tfte Bastard. 

This was perhaps the first time thaf she ever disco- 
vered a sense of shame, and on this occasion the power 
of wit was very conspicuous; the wretch who bad 
ivithout scruple proclaimed herself an adulteress, and 
^ho at first endeavoured to starve her son, then to 
' transport him, and afterwards to hang him, was not 
able to bear the representation of her own conduct $ 
but fied from reproach, though she felt no pain from 
guilt, and left Bath with the utmost haste, to shelter 
herself among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, that 
though he could not reform his mother, he could pu- 
fiish her, and that he did not always su^er alone. 
Vol. II. Cc 
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The pleasure which he received from tlds increm 
of his poetical reputation, was sufficient for some time 
to overbalance the miseries of want, which tl^s per* 
formance did not much al^viatc ; for it was sold for a 
very trivial sum to a bookseller, who, though the suc- 
cess was so uncommon that five impressions were soldi 
of which many were undoubtedly very numerous, bad 
not g^ierosity sufficient to admit the unhappy writer 
to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always mentioned by Sa- 
vage with the utmost elevation of heart, and referred 
to by him as an incontestable proof of a general ackoow- 
ledgment of his abilities. It was indeed the only pro- 
du^Mbii of which he could justly boast a general recep* 
tio& 

But though he did not loose the opportumty wldch 
success gave him of setting a high rate on his abilities 
but paid due deference to the suffrages of man|dDd 
when.tliey were given in his favour, he did not sufer 
his esteem of himself to depend upon others, nor found 
an^ thing sacred in the voice of the people when tfaejr 
were inclined to censure him ; he then readily shewed 
the folly of expecting that the public should judge rigbt) 
observed how slowly poetical merit had often forced its 
way into the world ; he contented himself with the ap- 
plause of men of judgment, and was somewhat disposed 
to exclude all those from the character of men of judg* 
ment who did not applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to msn« 
kind than to think them blind to ^e beauties of bis 
works, and imputed the slowness of their sale to other 
causes ; either they were published at a time when the 
town was empty^ or when the attention of the public 
was engrossed by some struggle in the parliament, or 
some other object of general concern ; or they were hj 
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the neglect of ib6 publisher not diligently dispersed, or 
by his avarice not advertised with sufficient frequency. 
Address, or industry^ or liberality, was always wanting ; 
and the Uame was laid rathoir on any [5^rson than the.' 
author* 

By arts like these, arts which every man practi&esin 
some degree, and to which too much of the little tran- 
quillity of life is to be ascribed, Savage was always able 
to live at peace with himself. Had he indeed only made 
use of these expedients to alleviate the loss, or want, of 
fortune or reputation, or any other advantages which it ' 
is not in man's power to bestow upon himself, they 
might have been justly mentioned as instances of a phy- 
losopbical mind, and very properly proposed to the 
imitation of multitudes, who, for want of diverting their 
imaginations with the same dexterity, languish under 
afflictions which might be easily removed. 

It were doubtless to be wished, that ttutli and reason 
were universally prevalent ; that every thing were es- 
teemed according to its real value ; and that men Would 
secure themselves from being disappointed in their en- 
deavours after happiness, by placing it' only in virtue, 
which is always to be obtained ; but, if adventitious and 
foreign pleasures must be pursued, it would be perhaps 
of some benefit, since that pursuit must frequently be 
fruitless, if the practice of Savage could be taught, 
that folly might be an aQtidote to folly, and one fallacy 
be obviated by another. 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication must not 
be concealed; nor indeed can any one, after having 

..rved the life of Savage, need to be cautioned 

^aittst it. By imputing none of his miseries to himself, 
continued to act upon the same principles, and to 

»Aow the same path ; was never made wiser by his. 

offerings, nor preserved by one misfortune from fall- 
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ing into another. He proceeded throu'ghout bis life to 
tread the same st^ps on the same circle ; always ap- 
plauding his past conduct, or at least forgetting it, to 
amuse himself with phantoms of happiness, vrhich 
were dancing before him ; and willingly turned his eyes 
from the light of reason> when it would have discovered 
• the illusion, and sliewn him, what he neytt wished to 
see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his imagina- 
tion with those ideal opiates, of having tried the same 
experiment upon his conscience ; and, having accus- 
tomed himself to impute all deviations from the ligbt 
to foreign causes, it is certain that he was upon every 
occasion too easily reconciled to himself; and that he 
appeared very little to regret those practices which had 
impaired his reputation, ^he. reigning eriH)rof hislife 
was, that he riustook the love for the practice of virtue, 
and was inde^dinxt so much of a good man, as the friend 
-«fg(5o3ness. 

This at lea&t must be allowed him, that he always 
preserved a strong sense of the dignity, the beauty, and 
the necessity of virtue ; and that he never contributed 
deliberately to spread corruption amongst mtuikind. 
His actions, which were generally precipitate, were of- 
ten bl am eablc ; but his writings^ being the productions 
Qf study, Uniformry tended to the exaltation of the mttA, 
and the propagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when his fail' 
ings shall be forgotten ; and therefore he must be con- 
sidered, upon the whole, as a benefactor to the world ; 
nor can his personal example do any hurt, since whO' 
ever heaxsof his faults will hear of the miseries which 
they brought upon him and which would deserve less 
pity< had not his condtion b6en such as made his Siults 
p^rd^oable* He may be considered aa a child expo^c^ 
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to all the temptations of indigence, at an age when re- 
solution was not yet strengthened by conviction, nor 
virtue confirmed by habit ; a circumstance which, in his 
Baatardj he laments in a very affecting manner. 



-No mother's care 



Shielded my infant innocence with prayer ; 
No Cither's guardian hand my youth maintained, 
CalTd forth my virtues, or from vice restraint. 

I 

The Battardj however it might provoke or mortify 
his mother, could not be expected to melt her to com- 
passion, so that he was stiil under the same want of 
the necessaries of life ; and he therefore exerted all the 
interest which his wit, or his birth, or his misfortunes 
could procure, to obtain, upon the deatn of Eusden, 
the place of poet Laureat, and prosecuted his applica- 
tion with so much dUigence, that the kiqg publicly de- 
clared it his intention to bestow it upon him ; but such 
was the fate of Savage, that even the king, when he in* 
tended his advantage, was disappointed in his schemes ; 
for the lord chamberlain, who has the disposal of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of bis office, either did 
not know the king's design, or did not approve it, or 
thought the nomination of the laureat an encroach- 
ment upon his rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel 
upon Cplley Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolution of 
applying to the queen, that, having once given him 
life, she would enable him to support it, and therefore 
published a short poem on her birth* day, to which he 
p-ave th^ odd tiile of " Volunteer Laureat/* The event 
< .his essay he has himself related in the following 
] ter, which he prefixed to the poem, wt^n he after- 
1 rds reprinted it in << The Gentlemen's Magazine,'* 

o c 2 
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Whetice I have copied it entire^ as this was one of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage succeeded. 
' «' Mr. Urban, 

<< In yoar Magazine for February you published the 
last < Volunteer Laureat/ written on a very melancholf 
occasion, the death of the royal patroness of arts and 
literature in general, and of the author of that poem in 
particular ; I now send you the first that Mr. Savage 
wrote under that title.— 'This gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing a very considerable interest, being, on the death of \ 
Mr. Eusden, disappointed of the Laureates place, wrote i 
the following verses ; which wtre no sooner published 
but the late queen sent to a bookseller for them. The 
-author had nq^ at that time a friend either to get him 
introduced, or his poem presented at court ; yet, such 
was the unspeakable goodness of that princess, that, 
notwithstanding this act of ceremony was wanting, in a i 
few days after publication, Mr. Savage received a bank- 
bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious message from her j 
Majesty, by the lord North and Guilford^ to this efiect: i 
^ That her majesty was highly pleased with the verses; I 
that she took particularly kind his lines there reladog 
to the king ; that h^ had permission to write annualif 
on the same subjeel; &ncl that he should yearly re- 
ceive the like present, till something better (which was | 
her majesty's intentidft) could be done for him,* After ! 
this he was permitted to present one of his annual 
poems to her majesty, Imd the honour of kissing her 
hand, and met with the most gracious reception, ' 

« Yours, &c." 

Such was the performance,^ and such its reception; 
a reception, which, though by no means unkind, wss 
yet not in the highest degree generous : to chaki down 

"^ This .poem is inserted in *ht late coUectioD. 
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^the genius of a^writei^ to an annual panegyric, shewed 
in the queen too much desire of hearing her own praises, 
and a greater regard to herself than to him on whom 
her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of avaricious 
generosity, by which flattery was rather purchased than 
genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same al« 
lowance with much more heroic intention : she had no 
othSr view than to enable him to prosecute his studies^ 
and to set himself above the want of assistance, and 
was contented with doing good mthotit stipulating for 
encomiums. 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to make ex- 
ceptions, but was ravished with the favours which he 
had received, and probably yet more with those which 
he was promised : he considered himself now as a fa* 
Tourite of the queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual po&ms would establish him in some profitable 
-employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of " Volunteer Lam- 
reat," not without some reprehensions from Gibber, 
who informed him, that the title of " Laureat," was a 
mark of honour conferred by the king, from wiiom all 
honour is derived, and which ti^erefore.^ no man has a 
right to bestow upon himself; and added, that he migl^ 
■with equal propriety style himself a volunteer Lord, or 
Volunteer Baronet. It cannot be denied that the re* 
mark was just; but Savage did not think any title, 
which was conferred upon Mr. Gibber, so Honourable 
as that the usurpation ot it could be imputed to him as 
^anlnstance of very exorbitant vanity, and therefore con- 
inued to write under the same title, and received evety 
^ear the same reward. ^ 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums as 
'**«♦« of his abilities, or as any thing more than annual 
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hiiUn to the queen of her promise ; or acts of ceremonyi^ 
by the performance of which he was entitled to his 
penuon; and therefore did not labour them withg;reat 
diligence, or print more than fifty each year, except 
that for some of the last years he regularly inserted 
them in <^ The Gentleman's Magazine,'' by which they 
were dispersed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an opinion 
that he intended to omit them in the collection of potes, 
ibr which he printed proposals, and solicited subscrip- 
tions ; nor can it seem strange, that, being confined to 
the same subject, he should be at some times indolent} 
and at others unsuccessful ; that he should sometimes 
delay a disagreeable task till it was too. late to perfoi'm 
it well ; or that he should sometimes repeat the same 
sentiment on the same occasion, or at others be misled 
by an attempt after novelty to forced conceptions and 
far-fetched images* 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which sup 
pl|ed him with some variety ; for his business was, to 
praise the queen W the favours which he had received, 
and to complain to her of the delay of those which she 
had promised : in some of his pieces, therefore, grati- 
tude is predominant, and in some discontent; in some 
he represents himself as happy in her patronage ; and, 
in others, as disconsolate to find himsejf neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made to this un- 
fortunate man, was never performed, though he took 
sufficient care that it should not be forgotten* The pub- 
lication of his « Volunteer Laureat" procured him no 
other reward than a regular remittance of fifty pounds. 

He was not so dtjpressed by his disappointments as 
to neglect any opportunity that was offered of advancing 
bis interest. When the prjncesa Aune was married, he 
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•urrote a poem* upon her departure, " only/* as he de» 
clared, << because it was expected from him/' and he 
was not willin^^ to bar his own prospects by any appear- 
ance of neglect. 

He- nerer mentioned any advantage gained by thjs 
poemi or any regard that was paid to it ; and therefore 
it is likely that it was considered at court as an act of 
duty, to which he was obliged by his dependance, and 
which it was therefore not necessary to reward by any 
new favour : or perhaps the qufeen really intended his 
advancement, and therefore thought it superfluous to 
lavish presents upon a nian whom ^e intended to esta*' 
blish for life* 

About this time not only his hopes were in danger of 
being frustrated, but his pension likewise of being ob- 
structed, by an accidental calumny. The writer of 
^ The Daily Courant," a pap^r then published under 
the direction of the ministry, charged him with a crimei 
which though not very great in itself, would have been 
remarkably invidious in him, and nught very justly 
have incaised the queen against him. He was accused 
by name of influencing elections ag^st the court, by 
appearing at the head of a tory mob ; nor did the accu- 
ser (ail to aggravate his crime, bf representing it as 
the effect of the most atrocious ingratitude, and a kind 
pr rebellion against the queen, who had first preserved 
him from an infamous death, and afterwards distin- 
guished him by her favour, and supported him.by her 
chanty. The charge, as it was open and confident^ wa$ 
likewbe by good fortune very particular. The place of 
the transaction was mentioned, and the whole series of 
he rioter's conduct related. This exactness made Mr. 
savage's vindication easy ^ for he never had in his life 
^.en the place which was declared to be the scene of his 

t Printed in the late collection. 
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wickedness^ nor erer iiad been present in any town' 
when its representatives were chosen. This answer he 
therefore made haste to publish, with all the circam- 
stances necessary to make it credible ; and very reason- 
ably demanded that the accusation should be retracted 
in the same paper, that he might no longer suffer the 
imputation of sedition and ingratitude. This demand 
was likewise pressed by him in a private letter toi the 
author of the paper, who, either trui^ng to the protec- 
tion of those whose defence he had undertaken, or hav- 
ing entertained some personal malice against Mr. Sa- 
vage, or fearing lest, by retracting so confident an as- 
sertion, he should impair the credit of his paper, refus- 
eid to give him that satisfaction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary to his own 
vindication, to- prosecute him in the King's Bench ; but 
as he did not find any ill effects from the accusation, 
having sufficiently cleared his innocence, her thought 
any farther procedure would have the appearance of 
revenge ; and therefore willingly dropped it. 

He saw soon afterwards a process commenced in the 
same court against himself, on an informalion in which 
he was accused of writing and publishing an obscene 
pamphlet. , 

It was always Mr. .Savage's desire to be distingubh- 
ed ; and, when any controversy became popular, hfc 
never wanted some reason for engaging in it with great 
ardour, and appearing at the head of the party which 
he had chosen. As he was never celebrated for his 
prudence, he had no sooner taken his side, and inform- 
ed himself of the chief topics of the dispute, then h 
took all opportunities of asserting and propagating hi 
principles, without much regard to his own intere?' 
or any other visible design but that of drawing u] 
himself the attention of mankind. 
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The dtftpute between the bishop of Lotkdon and the 
'chancellor is well known to have been for sometijm^ 
the chief topic of political conversation ; and there- 
fore Mr. Savage, in pursutince of his character^ en- 
deavoured to become conspicuous among the contro- 
vertists with which every coffee-house was filled on that 
occadon. He was an indefatigable opposer of all the 
cldnvs of ecclesiasticl power, though he did not know 
on what they were founded ; and was therefore no friend 
to the bishop of London* But he had another reason for 
appearing as a warm advocate for Dr. Rundle ; for he 
was the friend of Mr. Foster and Mr. Thomson, who 
were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his \nterest in the question, which, 
however, as be imagined, concerned him so nearly, 
that it was not sufficient to harangue and dispute, but 
necessary likewise to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a new 
poem, called by him, 2Vie Progress of a Divine j in 
which he conducts a profligate priest, by all the grada- 
tions of wickedness, from a poor curacy in the country 
to the highest preferments of the church ; and describes, 
with that humour which was natural to him, wA that 
' knowledge which was extended to all the divermties of 
human life, his behaviour in every station ; and -insinu- 
ates, that this priest, thus accomplished, found at last 
a patron in the bishop of Londonr 

When he was asked, by one of his friends, on what 
.pretence he could charge the bishop with such an ac- 
tion ; he had no more to say than that he had only in- 
verted the accusation ; and that he thought it reason- 
>hle to believe, that lie who had obstructed the rise of 

good man without reason, would for bad reasons pro- 

ote the exaltation of a villain. 
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The clergy were universally provoked by this satire i 
imd Savage, who as waf hia constant practice, had sdt 
his name to hb performance, was censured hi ^ Thfe 
Weekly Miscellany*'* with seyerity which he did not 
aeem inclined to forget. 

* But a return of invective was not thought a simcient 
punishment. The court of king's bench was therefore 
moved agadnst him ; and he was obliged to return an 
answer to a charge of obscenity. It was urged in his 
deface, that obscenity Was criminal when it was in- 
tended to promote the pracdce of vice ; but that Mr. 
Savage had only introduced obscene ideas, with the 
view of expoung them to detestation, and of amending 
the age by shewing the deformity of wickedness. This 
plea was admitted ; and sir Philip Torke, whcL then 
presided in that court, dismissed the information , widi 
encomiums upon the purity and excellence of Mr. Sa- 
vage's writings. The prosecution, however, answered 
in some measure the purpose of those by whom it was 
set on foot ; for Mr. Savage was so far intimidated by 

4 

* A short fiati]^ was likewbe published in the same paper, 
in which were the foUomng lines : 

" For cruel murder doomed to hempen death* 
Savage by royal grtee prolong'd his breath. 
Veil might you think he spent his future years 
In prayer, and fasting, and repentant tears. 
"—But, O vain hope !" — ^the truly Savage cries, 
^ Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despbe. 

« Shan I 

^ Who, by free-thinking to free action fo'd, 

*'In midmgfat brawls a deathless name acquir'd, 

*< Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ?-^ 

*^— No, arm'd-with rhyme, at priests 1*11 take my aim^ 

'* Though prudence bids me m,urder but their famef* 
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it that, when the edition of his "poem was sold, he did 
Ihot venture to reprint it ; so that it was in a short time 
forgotten, or forgotten by dU but those whom it offended. 

An answer was published in *< The Gentleman^s Ma- ^ 

gazine,'* written by an unknown hand, from which the -i 

following lines are selected : ^ *] 

*', Transform'd by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine. 
From malace free, $aad push*d without design,; 
f n equal brawl If Savage lung'd a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust ; 
So strong the hand of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Instead of wasting ' all thy future years, 
Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears,' 
Exert thy pen to mend a vieious age. 
To curb the priest, and ank his bigh-church rage ; 
To shew what frauds the holy vestments hide. 
The nests of av'rice, kist, and pedant pride .* 
Then Change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame : 
. In well tunM lays transmit a Foster's name ; 
Touch ev'ry passion with harmonious art^ 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart. 
Thus future times shall ro3ral grace extol ; ' 
Thus polish'd lines thy present fame enrol. 

■—But grant ' 
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-Maliciously that Savage plung'd the steel. 



And made the youth its shining vengeance feel ; . 
My soul abhors t^e act, the man deteatsj 
fiut more the bigotry in priestly breasts." 

Gentleman's Magazine, B-Iay 1735. Dr. J. 

It is ssdd that some endeavours were used to incense 
^ queen against him t but he found advocates to obviate 
*east part of their effect ; for though he was never 
anced, he still continued to receive his pension. 
Yql. II. D d 
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> This poem drew mqre infiptmy upon him that 93Xf in- 
l' cident of his life ; and, as his conduct cannot be vindi- 

i cated, it is proper to secure bis memory from reproach 

f hy informing those whom he made his enemies, that he 

never intended to repeat the provocation; and that, 
though whenever he thought he had any reason to 
complain of the clergy, he used to threaten them with 
a new edition of TAe Progress t^a JOrvme^ it was his 
calm and settle(} resolution to suppress it forever- 
He once intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or injustice with which he might be charged 
by writing another poem called TVie Progress of a Free* 
thinker^ whom he intended to lead through Ull the stages 
of vice and folly, to convert him from virtue to wicked- 
ness, and from religion to infidelity, by all the roedish 
sophistry used for that purpose ; and at last to dismiss 
him by his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real loss to 
mankind ; for he was too well acquainted with all the 
scenes of debauchery to have &iied in his representa- 
tions of them, and too sealous for virtue Dot to have re- 
presented them in such a manner as should expose 
them either to ridicule or detestajtion. 

But this plan was, like others, formed and laid aside 
till the vigour of his imagination, was spent, and the 
effervescence of invention had subsided ; but aeon ^ve 
way to some other design, which pleased bf ks novelty 
for a while, and then was neglected like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no cer^ 
tain support but the pension allowed him by the queen 
which, though it might have kept an exact econoao' t 
from want, was very far from being sufficient for I . 
Savage, who had never been accustomed to *ti«mi^^ a f 
of his appetites without the gratification which t' r 
solicited, and whom nothing but want of monej^. w: - 
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held from partaking of every pleasure that fell within 
hisbview. 

His conduct with regard to his pension was very 
particular. No sooner had he changed the bill, than 
he vanished from the sight of all his acquaintance^ 
and lay tor some time out of the reach of all the in- 
quiries that friendship or curiosity could make after 
him. At lenglh he appeared again, pennyless as before 
but never informed even those whom he seemed to 
regard most, where he had been ; nor was his retreat 
ever discovered. 

This was his constant practice during the whole 
time that he received the pension from the queen. He 
regularly disappeared and returned. He, indeed, aiHrm- 
ed that he retired to study, and that the money sup- 
ported him in solitude for many months ; but his 
friends declared, that the short time in which it^ was 

spent sufficiently confuted his own account of his cph- 
ducr. ^ 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends, 
who were desirous of setting him at length free from 
that indigence of which he had been hitherto oppresa- 
>cd ; and theretore isolicited sir Robert Walpole in his 
favour with so much earnestness, that they obtained a 
promise of the next place that should become vacant, 
not exceeding two hundred pounds a year. This pro- 
mise was made with an uncommon declaration, << that 
it was not the promise of a minister to a petitioner 
but of a friend to his friend.** 

Mr. Savage now concluded himself set at ease for 
sr, and, as he observes in a poem written on that in« 
snt of his life, trusted and was trusted ; but soon found 
* bis confidence was ill grounded, and this friendly 
mise Was not inviolable. He spent a long time in 
'""^^^tioDs, and at last despaired and desisted* 
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He did not indeed deny that he liad g^ven the min« 
ister some reason to believe that he should not streng^ 
en his own interest bj advancing him^. for he had u- 
ken care to distinguish himself in coffee-houses as an 
advocate for the ministry of the last years of queen 
Anne, and was always ready to justify the conduct, and 
exalt the character, of lord BoHngbroke, whom he 
mentions with great regard in an £pisile ufion Authorsy 
which he wrote about that time, but was too wise to 
publish, and of which only some fragments have ap- 
peared, inserted by him in the << Magazine" after his 
retirement.. 

To despair was not, however, the character of Sa-* 
vage ; when one patronage failed, he had recourse to 
another. The prince was now extremely popular, and 
had very liberally rewarded the merit of some writers 
whom Mr. Savage did not think superior to himself; 
and therefore he resolved to address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject which 
could regard only persons of the highest rank and 
greatest aiQuence, and which was therefore proper fc^ 
a poem intended to procure the patronage of a prince ; 
and, having" retired for some time to JEUchmond, that 
he mighr prosecute hia design in full tranquiliity, 
without the temptations of pleasure, or the solicitations 
of creditors, by which his meditations were in equal 
danger of being disconcerted, he produced a poem Otk 
Public Sfiiritj with regard to Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extensive^ and compri- 
ses a rpuUitude of topics, each of which might furnish 
matter sufficient for a long performance, and of which 
some have already Employed more eminent writers ; 
but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted with the 
whole extent of his own design, and was writing to 
obtain a supply o^f wapts too pressing to admit of long 
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or accurate inquiries^ he passes neglig^ently mer many 
public works, which, even in bis own opinion, deserved 
to be more elaborately treated. 

But, though he may sometimes disappoint his reader 
by transient touches iipon these subjects, which have 
often been considered, and therefore naturally raise 
expectations^ he must be allowed amply to compensate 
his omissions, by expatiating, in the conclusion of his 
work, upon a kind of beneficence not yet celebrated 
by any eminent poet, though it now appears more sus- 
ceptible of enibellishments, more adapted to exalt the 
ideas, and affect the passions, than many of those which 
have hitherto been thought most worthy of the orna-< 
ments of verse. The settlement of colonies in uninha* 
bited countries, the establishment of those in security 
whose misfortunes have made their own country no 
longer pleasing or safe, the acquisition of property with* 
out injury to any, the approbation ^of the. waste and 
luxuriant bounties of nature, and the enjoyment of those 
gifts which heaven has scattered upon regions uncul* 
tivated and unoccupied, cannot be considered without 
giving rise to a great number of pleasing ideas, and 
bewildering the imagination in deiigfhtful prospects ; 
and threfore, whatever speculations they may produce 
in those who have confined themselves to political 
studies, naturally fixed the attention, and excited the 
applause, of a poet. The politician, when he considers 
men driven into other countries for shelter, and obliged * 
to retire to forests and deserts, and pass their lives, and 
fix their posterity, in the remotest corners gf the world, 
' ~ avoid those hardships which they suffer or fear in 
eir native place, may very,properly inquire, why the 
gislature does not provide a remedy for these miseries, 
•-.her than encourage an escape from them, IJe may 
iclude that the Sight of every honest man is s^ loss 

pd3 
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to the coimnunity ; that those who are unbappf wldiont 
guilt ought to be relieved ; aiid the life which is over- 
burdened by accidental calamities set at ease by the 
care of the public ; and that those who have by miscon- 
duct forfeited their claim to favour^ ought rather t9 be 
made useful to the society which they have injuredi 
than be driven from it. But the poet is employedina 
more pleasing undertaking than that of proposing laws 
which, however just or expedient, will never be made ; 
or endeavouring to reduce to rational schemes of go- 
vernment societies which were formed by chance, and 
are^cond noted by the private passions of those who pre-' 
side in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive, from 
want and persecution, to plenty, quiet, and aecuritjy 
and seats himself )fi scenes of peaceful solitude^ and 
undisturbed peace. 

Savage 'has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing senti- 
ments which this- prospect of retirement suggested to- 
him, to censure those crimes which have been generally 
committed by the dxscoverei*s of new regions, and to 
expose the enormous wickedness of making war upoa 
barbarous nations because they cannot resist, and of 
invading countries because they are fruitful ; of extend- 
ing navigation oiUy to propagate vice, and of visiting 
distant lands only to lay them waste. He has asserted 
the natural equality of mankind, and endeavoured .to 
suppress that pride which inclines men to imagine that 
right is ihe consequence of power. 

His description of the various miseries which force 
men to seek fof refuge in di^ant countries, affords 
another instance of his proficiency in the important and 
extensive study of human life ; and the tenderness with 
which he recounts iihem, another proof of hi3 humaniij . 
and benevolence* 
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It is observable that the close of this poem discovei^ 
a change wliich experience had made in Mr. Savage's 
opinions. In a poem written by him in his youth, and 
published in his miscellanies, he declares his contempt 
of the contracted views and nan-ow prospects of the 
middle state of life, and declares his resolution either 
to tower like the cedar, or to be trampled like the shrub ; 
but in this poem, though addressed to a prince, he men- 
tions this state of Itfe as comprising those who ought* 
most to attract reward, those who merit most the con^^ 
^fidence of power and the familiarity of greatness ; and, 
aq||dentaUy mentioning this passage to one of his friends, 
declared, that in his opiniop all the virtue of mankind 
was -comprehended in that state. 

In ^escribing villas and gardens, Jie did not omit to 
condemn that absurd custom which prevails among the 
English, of permitting servants to receive jnonliy from 
strangers for the entertainment that they receive, and 
therefore inserted in his poem these lines ; 

But what the flowering pride of gardens 'i4te. 

However royal, or however fair, 

If gates, which to accesa sliould still g^ve way. 

Ope bat like l*eter*s paradise, for pay ; 

If petquisited varlets frequent stand. 

And each' new walk must a new tax demand ; 

yvhat foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 

Wliat muse shall from oblivion snatch their pnttse f 

But before the publication of his performance he re- 
collected, that the queen allowed her garden and cave 
at Richmond to be shewn for money ; and that she so 
o niy counlenanced the practice, that she had bestow- . 
e tlie privilege of shewing'them as a place of profit 
X man, whose merit she valued hetf elf upibu rew^d- 
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ing9 though she gaye him onljr the ]3>erty of disgracing 
his country. 

He therefore, thought with tnore prudence than was 
often exerted by him, that the publication of these lines 
might be officiously represented as an insult upon the 
queen, to whom he owed his life and his subsistance ; 
and that the propriety of his observation would be no 
security against the censures which the un&easc»able- 
ness of it might draw upon him; he therefore sup- 
pressecl the passage in the first edition, but after the 
queen's death thought the same caution no longer ne^ 
cessary, and restored it to the y roper place. ^ 

The poem was therefore, published without any po^ 
' litlcal faults, and inscribed to the prince ; but Mr. Sa<* 
vage, having no friend upon whom he could prevail to 
present it to him, had no other method of attracting his 
observation than the publication of frequent advertise-* 
ments,* and -^ therefore received no reward from his pa- 
tron, however generous on other occasions. 

This dissappointment lie never mentioned without in* 
dignation, being-'by.^wnie means or other confident that 
the prince was not ignorant of his address to him ; and 
insinuated, that if any advances in popularity could havo 
been made by distinguishing him,, he had ngt written 
without notice, or witliout reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his poems in 
person, and sent to the printer for a copy with that de-. 
^gn ; bttt cither his opinion changed, or his resolution 
deserted him, and he continued to resent neglect with-^ 
out attempting to force himself into regard. 

JJor was the public much more favourable then hia 
patron ; for only seventy-two were sold,tfiough the per- 
formance was much commended by some whose judg- 
ment in that kind w writing is generally allowed. Bu* 
lavage easily reconciled hipaself to mankind, without 
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imputing any defect to his work, by observing that his 
poem was unluckily published two days after the pro- 
rogation of the parliament, and by consequence at a 
time when air those who could be expected to regard 
it were in the hurry of preparing for their departure, 
or engaged in taking leave of others upon their dis- 
mission from public affairs. 

It must be however allowed, in justification of the 
public, that this performance is not the most excellent 
of Mr. Savage's works; that, though it cannot bo 
denied to contain many striking sentiments, majestic 
lines, and just observations, it is in general not suffici- 
ently polished- in the language, or enlivened in the 
imagery, or digested in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alleviation 
of his poverty, which >ras such as very few could have 
supported with equal patience ; but to which, it must 
likewise be confessed, that few would have been ex- 
posed who received punctually fifty pounds a year ; a 
salary which, though by no means e qual, t o the demands 
of vanity and l«xt»7^- is^yerfbUlSSNuSiSent to auppoiT 
families above want, and was undoubtedly more thai> 
the necessities of life require. 

But no sooner had he received his pension, than he 
withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he re- 
tumded / in a short time to his former distress, and for 
some part of the year generally lived by chance, eating 
only wheilf he was invited to the tables of his acquaint- 
ances, from which the meanness of his dress often ex- 
cluded him, when the politeness and variety of his con- 
^'-srsation would have been thought a sufficient recom- 
mce for his entehainment. 

He lodged as miTch by accident as he dined, and 

ssed the night sometimes in mean houses, which are 

t open at night to any casual wanderers, sometimes 
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in cellars^ among the riot and filth of the meanest and 
most prt^igate of the rabble ; and sometimes, when he 
had not money to support even the exposes of these 
rieceptaclesy walked about the streets ^ill he was weary, 
and lay down in the summer upon a bulk, or in the mu- 
ter, with his associates in poverty, among the ashes of 
a glass-house. 

In this manner were passed those days and those 
fiiglits which nature had enabled him to have employed 
in elevated speculations, useful studies, or pleasing 
conversation. On a bulk, ip a cellar, or in a glass- 
house, among thievs and beggars, was to be found the 
authcH* of The Wanderer^ the man of exalted senti- 
ments, extensive views, and curious observations; the 
man whose remarks on life might have assisted the 
statesman, whose ideas of virtue might have enlighten- 
ed the moralist, whose eloquence might have influen- 
ced senates, and whose deHcacy might have polished 
courts. 

It cannot but t»e imagined that such necessities might 
sofhetimes force him upon disreputable practices ; and 
it is probable that these lines in The Wanderer vf eve OC' 
casioned by his reflections on hb conduct : 

Though misery leads to happinesS) and tmth, 

Unequal to the load this languid youth» 

(O, let none, censure, if, untried by grief. 

If, amidst wo, untempted by relief) ^ 

He stooped reluctant, to low arts of shame, 

Whidh then, ev'n then, he scom'd, and blushM to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be solicited for small sums, which the •frequency of tl: 
request made in time considerable | and he was ther 
fore quickly shunned by those who were become fam 
liar enough to be trusted with his necesuties; but h 
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rambling manner of life, cuid constant appearance «t 
houses of public resort, always procured bim a new 
succession of friends, whose kiiidness had not been ex* 
hausted by repeated requests ; so that he was seldom 
absolutely without resources, but had i& his utmost ex* 
igencies this comfort, that he always imagined himseH 
sure of speedy relie£ 

It was observed, that he always asked &vours of this 
kind without the least submisuon or apparent coBiei« 
ousness of dependance, and that he did not seem to 
look upon a compliance with his request as an obliga- 
tion that deserved any extraordinary acknowledgments ; 
but a refusal was resented by him as an affront, or 
complained of as an injury i nor did he readily recon- 
cile himself to those who either denied to lend, or 
gave him afterwards any intimation' that they expected 
to be repaid. 

He was sometimes so far compasMoned by those 
who knew both his merit and distresses, that tbey 
received him into their families, but they soon discoy« 
ered him to be a very incommodious 'inmate ; for, be* 
ing always accustomed to an irregular manner of lifO) 
he could not confine himself to any stated hours, or pay 
any regard to the rules of a family, but Would prolong 
bis conversation till midnight, without considering that 
business might require his friend's application in the 
morrang; and, when he had persuaded hinise If to re- 
tire to bed, was not without equal difficulty called up 
to dinner ; it was therefore impossible to pay him any 
distinction without the entire subversion of all eCono- 
mv, a kind of establishment which, wherever he went, 
atlways appeared ambitious to overthrow, 
t must, therefore, be acknowledged, ill jusiffication 
mankind, that it was not always by the negligence or 
[iness of his frioids that Savage was ^ntressed, hot 
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because it was in reality very difficult to preserve him 
long in a stiite of ease* To supply him with money was 
a hopeless attempt ; for no sooner did he see himself 
master of a sum sufficient to set him free from care for 
a day, than he became profuse and luxurious. When 
once be had entered a tavern, or engaged in a scheme 
of pleasure, he never retired till want of money obliged 
him to some new expedient. If he was entertained in a 
&iiiily, nothing was any longer to be regarded there 
but amusements and jollity ; wherever Savage entered, 
he immediately expected that order and business should 
fly before him, that all should thenceforward be left to 
hazard, and that no dull principle of domestic manage- 
i;aent should be opposed to his inclination, or intrude 
upon his gaiety. 

His distresses, however afflictive, never dejected 
him ; in his lowest state he wanted not spirit to assert 
the natural dignity of wit, and was always ready to re- 
press that insolence which the superiority of fortune 
incited, and to trample on that reputation which roae 
upon any other basis than that of merit ; he never ad- 
mitted any gross familiarities, or submitted to be ti*eat- 
ed otherwise than as an equal. Once, when he was 
without lodging, meat, or clothes, one of. his friends, a 
man indeed not remarkable for moderation in hi^.pros* 
perity, left a message, that he desired to see him about 
nine in the morning. Savage knew that lus intentiim 
was to assist him ; bu( was very much disgusted that he 
should presume to prescribe the hour of his attendance, 
and, I believe, refused to visit him, and rejected iiis 
kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether firmness 
obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the lord Tyrco 
nel, from whom he very frequently deiyanded, that tL 
.ailowance which was once paid him should be restored 
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but with whom he never appeared to entertam for a 
moment the thought of soiicitiiig a recodcin ition, and 
whom he treated at once with' all the haughthiess of 
superiority, and all the bitterness of resentment. He 
wrote to him not in a style of supplicittiun or respect^ 
but of reproachy menace, and conteaipt; and appeared 
determined, if he ever regained h]» alibwatice, to hold 
it only by the rig^t of conquest. 

As many more can discover that a man b richer 
than that he is wiser tl^an tliemselves, superiority of 
understanding is not so readily acknowledged as that 
of fortune ; nor is that haughtiness which the consci- 
ousness of great abilities incites borne with tlie same 
submission as the tyranny of affluence ; and therefore 
Savage, by asserting his claim to deference and regardi 
and by treating those with contempt whom^ better for- 
tune animated to rebel against him, did not fail to raise 
a great number of enemies in the different classes! of 
mankind. Those who thought themselves raised above 
him by the advantages of riches, hated him because 
they found no prbtection from the petulance of his wit. 
Those who were esteemed ibr their wriongs feared 
him as a critic, and maligned him as a tival ; and almost 
air the smaller wits were his professed enemies. 

Among^ these Mr. Miller so far indulged his resent- 
ment as to introduce him in a farce, -and direct him to 
be personated on the stage, in a dresr like that which 
he then wore ; a mean insult, which only insinuated 
that Savage had but one coat, and which was therefore 
despised by him rather than resented ; for, though he 
wrote a lampoon against Miller^ he nisver printed it; 
and as no other person ougtit to prosecute t|iat revenge 
from which the person who was injured- desisted, I shall 
not preserve what Mr. Savage suppressed ; of which 
Voi..IIt Ee 
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the publication would indeed have been a punishment 
too severe for $o inopotent an assault. 

The great hardships of poverty were to Savage not 
the want of lodging or of food, but the neglect and con- 
tempt which it drew upon him* He complained thati 
as his affairs grew desperate, he found his reputation 
for capacity visibly decline ; that his opinion in ques- 
ticns of criticism was no longer regarded, when bb 
coat was out of fashion ; and that those who, in the in« 
ierval of his prosperity^^were^ always encouraging him 
to great undertakings by encomiums on his genius and 
■assurances of success, now received any mention of hia 
designs with coldness, thought that the subjects on 
which he proposed to write were very diiEcult, and 
were ready to inform him, that the event of a poem 
was uncertain, that an 'author ought to employ much 
tim^ in the confidence of his plan, and not presume to 
sit down to write in confidence of a few cursory ideas, 
and a superficial knowledge ; difficulties were started or 
all sides, and he was no longer qualified for any perfor'*^ 
mance but « The Volunteer Laureat/* 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed' 
him ; for he always 'preserved a steady confidence in 
his own capacity, and believed nothing above his reach 
which he should at any time earnestly endeavour to at- 
tain. He formed schemes of the same^ind with regard 
to knowledge and to fortune, and Battering himself with 
advances to be made in science, as with riches, to be 
enjoyed in some distant period of his life. For the ac- 
quisition of knowledge he was indeed far better quali* 
fied than for that of riches; for he was naturally inqu' '• 
tive, and desirous of the conversation of those fr i 
whom any information was to be obtained, but b) e> 
ix^ans solicitous to improve tho^e opportunities t t 
were sometimes offered of raising his fprtyne ; and t 
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was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, when 
once he was in possession of them, rarely forSook him 
a quality which could never be communicated to his 
money. 

While he was thus wearing out his life in expecta- 
tion that the queen would some time recollect her pro- 
mise, he had recourse to the usual practice of writers, 
and published proposals for printing his works by sub- 
scription, to which he was encouraged by the success 
of many who had not a better right to the favour of the 
public : but, whatever was the reason, he did not find 
the world equally inclined to favour him ; and he ob- 
served, with some discontent, that, though he offered 
his works at half-a-guinea, he was able to procure but 
a small number in comparison with those who subscri- 
.bed twice as much to Duck. 

>Tor. was it without indignation that he s^w his pro- 
posals neglected by the queen, who patronised Mr. 
Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited^ competi- 
tion anioDg those who attended the court, who should 
.most promote his interest, and who should first ofifer a 
subscription. This was a distinction to which Mr. Sa- 
vage made no scruple of asserting, that his birth,* his 
misfortunes, and his geQius gave a fairer title than 
could be pleaded by him on whom it was conferred. 

Savage's applications were, however, not universally 
unsuccessful ; for some of the nobility countenanced his 
design, encouraged his proposals, and subscribed with 
great liberality. He related of the duke of Chandos par- 
ticularly, that, upon receiving his proposals, he sent 
tim ten guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded him * 
iras not less volatile than that which he received from 
iis other schemes ; whenever a subscription was paid 
him, he went to a tavern ; apd, as money so collected 
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is necessarily received ia small sums, heoever was able 
to send his poems to the press, but for many years con- 
tinued hi» soiicitatioQ, and squandered whatever fee ob- 
tained. 

This project of printing his works was frequently 
revived ; and as his proposals grew obsolete, new ones 
were printed with fresher dates. To form 'schemes for 
the publication, was one of his favourite amusements ; 
nor was he ever more at ease than when, with any 
friend who readily fell in ^ith his schemes, he was ad** 
justing the print, forming the advertisements, and regu-- 
lating the disperaon of his sew edition) which he real- 
ly intended some time to publish, and which, as lotig; 
as experience had shewn him the impossibility of print- 
ing the volume together, he at last determined to di^ 
vide into weekly or monthly numbers, that the profits 
of the first might supply the expenses of the next« 

Thus he spent hisjtime in mean expedients and tor- 
mienting^ suspense, living for the greatest part in fear 
of .prosecutions from his creditors, and consequently 
skulkmg in obscure parts of the town^ of which he was 
no stranger to the remotest comers. But whereycr he- 
came, his address secui^ed him friends, whom his neces- 
sities soon alieniated \ so that he had, perhaps, a more 
numerous acquaintance than any man ever before at- 
tained, there being scarcely any person eimnent on any 
account to whom he was not known, or whose character 
he was Bol in some decree able to delineate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaintance 
every circumstance of his life contributed. He excelled 
in the arts of conversation, and therefore willingly prac- 
tised them. He had seldom any home, or even a lodg- 
ing in which he could be pnvate; and therefore was 
<}riven into pubiiohouses for the common conveniences 
of life and supports of nature^ He was always ready to 
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comply with every iniritation, hftving ^no /employment 
to withhold him) and often no money to provide for him* 
«elf ; and by dining with one cf^pany, he never failed 
of obtaining an introduction into another. 

Thus dissipated was his lift, and thus casual his sub- 
^eiatence ; yet did not the distraction of his views hin- 
der him from reflection, nor the uncertainty of his con- 
idition def^ress his gaiety. When he had wandered about 
without any fortunate adventure by which he was led 
into a tavern, he sometimes retired into the fields, 
and was able to employ his mind in study or amuse it 
with pleasing imaginations ; and seldom appeared to be 
melancholy, but when some sudden misfortune had 
fallen upon him ; and even then in a few moments he 
would disentangle himself from his .perplexity, adopt 
the subject of conversation, and apply his mind whol* 
iy to the objects tliat others presented to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be idready imagined, 
was yet imbittered, in 1 738, with new calamities. The 
death of the queen deprived him of all the prospects of 
preferment with which he so long entertained his ima* 
gination ; and, as sir Robert Walp^Dle had before given 
him reason to believe that he never intended the peN 
formatice of his promise, he was now abandoned again 
to fortune. , • 

He was, however, at that time, supported by a friend ; 
and as it was not his custom to look out for cUstant ca- 
js^mities, or to feel any other pain than that wbich fore* 
ed itself upon has senses, he was not much afflicted at 
his loss, and^ perhap$ comforted himself that his pen- 
sion would be iSk continued without the annual tri- 
bute of a panegyric. 

Aiiother expectation cQntribiited likewise to support 
V him f he had t^ken a resolution to write a second tragjc- 
.dy upon the story of sir Thomas Overbury, in which he .. . 

;& e d 
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preserved a few lines of the former play, but madet 
total alteration of the plan, added new incidents, and 
introduced new characters ; so that it was a new tra- 
gedy, not a revival of the former* 

Many of his friends blamed him for not makiog 
choice of another subject ; but, in vindication of bira- 
sell^ he asserted, that it was not easy to find a better; 
and that he thought it his interest to extinguish the 
memory of the first tragedy, which he coold only do 
by writing one less defective upon the same story ; by 
which he should entirely defeat the artifice of the book- 
sellers, who, after the death of any author of reputa- 
tion, are always industrious to swell bis works, by unit- 
ing his worst productions with his best. 

In the^ execution of this scheme, however, he pro- 
ceeded but slowly, and probably only employed himself 
upon it when he could find no other amusement ; but 
he pleased himself with counting the profits, and per- 
haps imagined 4hat the theatrical repuution which he 
was about to acquire, would be cquivalent^to all that be 
had lost by the death of his patroness. 

He did not, ih confidence of his approaching riches 
neglect the measures proptr to secure the condnuance 
of hb pen^n, though some of Isis favourers thought 
him culpable for omitting to write on her death ; but 
on her birth-day next year, he gave a proof of the soU- 
dity of his judgn^nt, and the power of his genius. He 
knew that the track of elegy had been so long beaten, 
that it was impossible to travel in it without treading » 
the footsteps of those who had gone before^ him ; and 
that tberefoie it was necessaiy, Ihat 411^ might distin- 
guish himself from the herd of encomiaStS) to find out 
some new walk of funeral pan^yric. 

This di|Rcult task he performed in such a manDcr» 
tthat his poem may be justly ranked among t^^ ^^ 
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pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of ber death to her birth-day, 
he has formed a happy combination of topics, which 
any other man would hare thought it very difEcuit to 
connect in one view, but^which he has united in auch a 
manner, that the relation between them appears natu* 
ral : and it may be justly said, |hat what no other man 
would have thought on, it now appears scarcely posu* 
ble for any man to miss. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images 
4s so masterly, that it is sufficient to set tlus poem above 
censure ; and therefore it is not necessary to mention 
many other delicate touches which may be found in it^ 
and which would deservedly be admired in any other 
performance. 

To these proofs of lus genius may be added, from the 
same poem, an instance of his prudence, an excellence 
for^which be was not so often distinguished; he does 
not forget to remind the king, 4n the most delicate and 
artful manner, of continuing his pension. 

With regard to the success of this address, he was 
for some time in suspense, but was in ju> great degree 
solicitous about it j .and continued hb labour upon his 
new tradegy with gj;eat tranquillity, till the friend who 
had for a considerable time supported him, removing 
his family to another place, took occa^n to dismiss 
him. It then became necessary to inquire more dili- 
gently what was determined in his affair, having reason 
to suspect thait no great favour was intended him, be^ 
cause he had not received his pension .at the usual 
time. 

It is S2ud, that he did not take those methods of re* 
trieving his interest, which were most hkely to suc- 
ceed I and some of those who were employed in the 
gesDchequer, cautioned him against too much violence 
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in his proceedings ; but Mr. Savi^} wh» seldom re* 
gulated his coodact by ttie advice of others, gave wsqr 
to Jib |>assioti, and demanded of nr ftabeit Walpolei 
at bis levee, the reason of the disdnction that was made 
'between him and the other pensioners of the ^aeen* 
with a degree of roughness which perhaps determined 
hiift to withdraw what had been only delayed. 

Whatever was ths crime of which he was aocnsed 
t>r suspected, and whateveir InAuence was employed 
against him, he received soon afte^ an account that 
took from him all hopes of regaiiung lus pendon ; and 
he had now bo prospect of subsistence but from bis 
play, and he Ilucw no way of living for the tifne requir-> 
ed to finish it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of tlus man, de- 
prived, of an estate and title by a paiticular law, ex>- 
posed and idiandoned by a mother tlefrauded by a mo^ 
iher of a i^rtune which h» fa&er, had allotted him, he 
entered the world without a ^iend ; and though his 
abilities forced themselves into esteem and reputation, 
he was never able to abtain any real advantage ; and 
whatever prospects arose, were always intercepted as 
he began to approach them. The king's intentions is 
his' ikvonr were ^ustrated ; his dedieatic^n to the prince^ 
whose generosity on every other occasion was eminent, 
procured him no reward ; sir Robert Walpole^ who 
valued himself upon keeping his promise to others, 
broke it /to him without regret ; and the bounty of the 
queen was, after lier death, withdrawn from him, and 
from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, not 
only wkh decency, but with cheerfulness ; nor was his 
geait^ clouded even by his last disappointments, though 
he Was in a short time reduced to the lowest degree of 
distress, and often wanted both lodging md food. At 
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this time he gave «ti6t!ier instance of the iosurmounta* 
ble obstinacy -of bis spirit ; his clothes were worn- out ; 
and he received notioO) that at a coffee-house some 
elothes and &ien were left for him : the person who 
sent 'them did not) I believe, inform him to whom he 
was to be obliged, that he might spare the perplexity 
of acknowledging the benefit ; but though the offer was 
so far generous, it was made with' some neglect of ce- 
remonieS) which Mr« Savage so much resented, that 
he refused the present, and declined to enter the house 
till the clothes tiiat had been designed (mr him were 
taken away< 

His distress was now publiely known, und his friend% 
therefore, thought it proper to concert 'Some measures 
for his relief; and one of them wrote a letter to him, 
in which he expressed his concern ^< for the miserable 
withdrawing of his pension ;" and gave him hopes, that 
ia a short time he should find himself supplied with 
a competence, without any dependance << on those little 
creatures which we are pleased to call the great.*' 

The scheme proposed for this happy and indepen- 
dent subsistence was, that he should 'retire into Wales,^ 
and receive an allowance of fifty pounds a year, to be rais- 
ed by a subscrip^ioti, on which he was to live privately 
in a cheap place, without aspiring any more to affluence, 
or having any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though with 
intentions very different from those of liis friends; for 
they proposed that he could continue an exile froin 
Ijondon for ever, and spend alt the remaining part of 
J life at Swansea ; but he designed only to take the 
i aortunity, which their scheme offered him, of re- 
1 «ting for a short time, that he might prepare his 

ay for the stage, and his other works for the press. 
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and then return to Londoa to exhibit his tragedy^ and 
live upon the profits of his own labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very great 
improvements, which would have required much time^ 
•r great application ; and, when he had finished them, 
he designed to do justice to his subscribers, by publish- 
ing them according to his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for the 
country, of which he had no knowledge but from pas- 
torals and songs. He imagined that he should be trans- 
ported to scenes of flowery felicity, like those which 
one poet has reflected to another ; and had projected 
a perpetual round of innocent pleasures, of which he 
suspected no interruption from pride, or ignorance or 
brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, that 
when he was once gently reproached by. a frbnd for 
submitting to live upon a subscription, and advised 
rather by a resolute exertion of bis abilities to support 
himself, he could not bear to debar himself from the 
happiness which was to be found in the calm of a cottage, 
or lose the opportunity of listening, without intermission, 
to the melody of the nightingale, which he believed was 
tpbe heard from every bramble^and which he did not 
fail to mention as a very important part of the happiness 
of a country life. 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends directed 
him to take a lodging in the liberties of the Fleet, that 
he might be secure from his creditors ; and sent him 
every Monday a guinea, which he commonly spent b^ 
fore the next morning, and trusted, after his usual 
xpanner, the remaining part of the w.eek to the bowty 
of fotrtune. 
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He now began very sensibly to feel the miseries of 
dependance. Those by whom be was to be supported 
began to prescribe to him with an air of authority^ 
which he knew not how decently to resent) nor patient- 
ly to bear ; and be soon discovered, from the conduct 
of most of his subscribers, that he was yet in the hands 
of" little creatures." 

Of the insolence that he was obliged to suffer, he 
gave many instances, of which none appeared to raise 
bis indignation to a greater height, than the method 
which was taken of furnishing bim with clothes. In- 
stead of consulting him, and allowing him to send a 
tailor his orders for what they thought proper to allow 
him, they proposed to send for a tailor .to take his 
measure} and then to consult how they should equip 
him. , - 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor was it such 
as Savage's humanity ^ould have suggested to him 
on a like occasion; but it had scarcely deserved men- 
tion, had it not, by affecting him in an uncommon de- 
gree, shewn the peculiarity of his character. Upon 
hearing the design that was formed, he came to the 
lodging of a friend with the most violent agonies of 
rage: and, being asked what it could be that gave him 
such disturbance, he replied with the utmost vehe- 
mence of indignation, << That they had sent for a tailor 
to measure him." 

How the affair ended was never inquired, for fear of 
renewing his uneasiness. It is probable that, upon re- 
collection, he submitted with a good grace to what he 
could not avoid, and that he discovered no resentment 
where he had no power. 

He was however, not humbled to implicit and uni- 
versal compliance | for when the gentleman, who had 
first informed him of the design of supporting him 
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by a sttbecription, attempted to proctire a reconciliatioD 
vrkh the lord Tyrccgmel, he could by no ineans be 
prevailed upon to comply with the measures- that were 
proposed.' 

A letter was written for hin»* to t^ir William Le- 
mony to prevail upon him to -interpose his good offices 
with lord Tyrconnel, in which he solicited sir Wil- . 
liam's asuslancey ^ for a man who really needed it as * 
much as any man could well do ;'* and informed him) 
that he was retiring^' for ever^to a place where he 
should no more trouble his relations, friends, or ene* 
mies ;** he confessed that his passion hadv betrayed him 
to some conduct, with regard to lord Tyrcotmel) for 
which he could not but heartily ask his pardon ; and as 
he imagined that lord Tyrconnel'a passion might be 
yet so high that he would not " receive a letter from 
him)'' begged that sir William would endeavour to 
soften him ; and expressed his^iopes that he wouldxoor- 
ply with his request, and that " so small a relation would 
not harden his heart against him." 

That any man should presume to dictate a letter to 
him, was not very agreeable to Ma Savage ; and there- 
fore he was, before he had ope*hed, it not much inclined 
to approve it. But when he read it, he found it con- 
tained sentiments entirely opposite to 1^ own, and) as 
he asserted, to the truths and therefore, instead of co- 
pying it, wrote his friend a letter full of roasculine resent- 
ment and warm eKpostulations. He very justly observed) 
that the style was too supplicatory, and the representa- 
tion too abject, and that he ought at least to have made 
him complain with "the dignity of a gentleman in' ^M* 
tresi." He declared that he would^ not write the part* 
jgraph in which he was to ask lord Tyfconneft pardon; 
for, <♦ he despised bis pardon^ and therefore ceuid not 

♦By Mr. Pope. Dr. J* 
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heardty, aod would not hypfoGritioaltf, ask it.'* He re- 
matked that his friend made a very unreasonable dis- 
tinction between himself and him ; ^* for," safs he 
<< when you mention men of high rank in your own 
character, they are < those tittle ereatures whom we are 
pleased to csdl the great ;' but: when you address them 
in mine^ no servility is sufficiently humble/* He then 
with g^eat propriety explained the ill consequences 
which might be expected from such a letter^ which 
ills relations would print in theur own defence, and 
which would for ever be produced as a full answer, to 
all that he should allege against them ; for he always 
intended to publish a minute account of the treatment 
which he had recieived. It is to be remembered, to the 
honour of the gentlemen by whom this letter was drawn 
up, that he yielded to Mr. Savage^s rea^ons^ and agreed 
that it ought to b0 suppressed. 

After naany alterations and delays, a subscription waa 
at length raised, which did not amount to fifty pounds 
a year, though twenty were paid by one gentleman ;* 
such was the generosity of mankind, that what had 
been done by a player without solicitation, could not 
now foe effected by applicati<Mi and interest ;. and Ss^age 
had a great number to court jmd to obey for a pension 
less than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without ex- 
acting any servUiues. 

Mr. Savage, hovfrever, waa satisfied, and willini^ to 
retire, and was convinced tliat the allowance, though 
scanty would be. more Jtban su£5^ct^t for him, being 
now determined to commence a rigid eccaiomist, and 
to live according to the.exactest rules of frugality ; for 
nothing was in his opinion more ccmtemptible than . a 
n«i, wliO) when h» knew bis income, exceeded it ; and 

•Mr. Pope. B,- 
Vol IL Ff 
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y«t he confesaetl) tbat inBtmcea of such foUj were too 
coBitBOii) and htfnemed that aome men were not to be 
trusted with theh* ownmobey. 

FuH of these salutary reaoiotionsy be left Loodon in 
Julf, 17<39| haring taken leaye with gceat tenderness of 
Me friendS} and parted fmni the muh^ oi this narra- 
tire with tears in )u» eyes. He waift fumldied with 
fifteen guineas^ and informed that they would be suf- 
ficient, B<>t only for the expense. o£ his journey^ but for 
his support in Wales for some, time ; and that there 
reoEiained but llitle more of the first collection. He 
promised a strict adherence to bis masEims of parsi- 
mony, uid went away in the stagencoach ; iior did. his 
iHends ei&peet to hear from hinv'tlUhe kiformed thfiia 
of his-amyal at Swiuisea^ 

Btit, when they l^ast expected, aillred a letter dated 
the fourteenth day after hisdepanu/ , in wMch he sent 
them word') that he^was yet upon the- road, and without 
money ; and tihat he therefore- could hot proceed with 
out a lemktaoice. They th^ sent him the money that 
was in their hands, with which he was enabled to reach 
Bristol, fitom whence he was to^o to Swansea. by water. 

At Bristol he found an embargOiis^d upon the ship- 
pittgj so that he ceulid not immediately ohtddaita passage ; 
and btn^ therefore obliged tt> stay tlhere some time, he 
with his usual felicity ingratiated himself with many of 
the principal inhabiiants, was^ io^vited to. their houses, 
di$cin^isbed by their public Ceasts, and treated wM a 
regard that gratified his vanity, and. therefore easily en>- 
gaged his aileGtiot), : / 

He be^iifivtvf early a&ev his retit^e^eotto complain 
of the eondtiet of his-friciids in^ Ii^ndonv and irritated 
many of them sp much by his letttess^ that they \nthf 
drew, however honourably, their contributions ; and it 
is believed that little nfiore was paid him than the twenty 
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pounds a year, which were allf^f ed him by the i^entle*- 
man who proposed the subscription. 

After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea, the 
place originj^ly proposed for his residence» where he 
lived about a year, very much dissatisfied with the 
diminution of his salary ; but contracted^ as in other 
placeS) acquaintance with those who were most distin- 
guished in that country^ among whom he has' celebrated 
Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by some verges which fie 
inserted in " The Gemleman^s Magazine."* 

Here he completed his tragedy, of which two acts 
were wanting when he left London ; and was desirous 
^f coming to town, to bring it upon the stage. Thi» de- 
sign was very warmly opposed; and he was tadvi«ed, 
by Im chief benefactor, to put it ihto.the hands of Mr. 
Thomson and Mr^ Malletrthat it ihighl befitted htihc 
stage, and to allow his friemis to recieve .the ^cofits^ out 
of which an armual pension siBadd be .pai)i bini. . 

This proposal li« rejected with the utmost contempt. 
He was by no means convinced that .the jjidgment of 
those, io whoth he was required to subni^, w^as superior 
to his own. He now determined, as ke exf^ressed 
. it, to be " no longer kept iaiesding strings/' and had 
no elevated idea of <^ his bounty, who profKifsed to peli- 
sion him out of the profits of his own labours." 

He attempted in Wales to promote a subscrip^tion 
for his works, and harloRoe hopes of success ; but in a 
short lime afterwards formed a resolution of leaving 
that part of the country, to which he thought it not rea- 
sonable to be confined, for the gratification of those w^ho 
having promised him a liberal income, had no sooner 
banished him to a remote corner, than th«y reduced his 

• Reprinted in the late collection. 
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allowance to a salary scarcely equal to the necessttii&s 
of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in liis own 
opinion at leasts he ha4 not deserved, was such, that he 
broke off all correspondence with most of his contii- 
butors, and appeared to consider them as persecutors 
and oppressors ; and iii the latter part of liis life de- 
clared, that their conduct toward him since his depar- 
ture from Lcmdon ^ had been perfidiousness improving 
on perfidiousness, and inhumanity on inhumanity.*' 
' It is not to be supposed that the necessities of Mr. 
Savage did not sometimes incite him to satirical exa^ 
geradons of the behaviour of those by whom he thought 
himself-reduced to them. But it must be granted, that 
the diminution of his allowance was a great hardship/ 
and that those who withdrew their subscription from 
a man, who, upon the faith of their promise, had gone 
into a kind of banishment, and abandoned all those by 
whom he had been before relieved in his distresses, will 
find it no ea^y task to vindicate their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that be was 
petulent and contemptuous ; that iie more frequently 
reproached his subscribers for hot giving him morej 
than thanked them for what he received; but it is to 
be remembered) that his conduct, and this is the worst 
charge that can be drawn up against him, did them no 
real injury, and that it thereftMre ought rather to have 
been pitied than resented ; at least, the res^itment it 
might provoke ought to have been generous and man- 
ly ; epithets which his conduct will hardly deserve, that 
starves the man whom he has persuaded to put himself 
into his power* 

It might have been reasonably demanded by Savage, 
that they should, before they had taken away what tbey 
promised^ have replaced him in his former state, that 
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thejr should have taken no advantages from the situa- 
tion to which the appearance of their kindness had re^ 
duced him, and that he should have been recalled to 
London before he was abandoned. He might justly re- 
present, that he ought to have been considered as a lion 
in the toils, and demand to be released before the dogs 
should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, te release himself, and, with 
an intent to return to London, went to Bristol, where a 
repetition of the kindness which he had formerly found 
invited him to stay* He was not only carressed and 
treated, but had a collection - made for him of about 
thirty pounds, with which it had been happ^y if he had 
immediately departed for London; but his negligence 
did not suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kind* 
ness were not often to be expected, and that this ardour 
of benevolence was in a great degree the effect of novel- 
ty, and might, probably^ be every day less ; and there- 
fore he took no care to improve the happy ti tne^ but 
was encouraged by one, favour to hope for another, till, 
at length generosity was exhausted, and officiousness 
•wearied. 

" Another part of his misconduct was the practice of 
prolonging his visits to unseasonable hours, and dis- 
concerting all the families into which he was admitted. 
This was an error in the place of commerce, which all 
the charms of his conversation could not compensate ; 
for what trader would purchase such airy ssitisfaction 
by the loss of solid.gain, which must be the consequence 
of midnight merriment, as those hours which were 
gained at night were generally lost in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the inhabit- 

tants was gratified, found the number of his friends 

daily decreasing, perhaps without suspecting for what 

reason their conduct was altered ; for he still continueil 

ri2 
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to harass, with his nocturnal intrusionsi those that fet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their houses. 

But he did not s{>end all the time of hia residence at 
Bristol in visits or at taverns ; for he sometimes return* 
ed to. his studies, and began several considerable de 
signs. When he felt an inclination to, write, he always 
retired from the knowledge of his frienda, and lay hid in 
an obscure part of the suburbs, till he found himself 
again desirous of company, to which it is likely that in^ 
tfirvals of absence made him more welcome. . 

He was always full of his design, of returning to Lon- 
don, to bring his tragedy^ upon the stage ; but, having 
neglected ta depart with the money that was raised for 
him, he could not afterwards procure a sum suiBcient 
to defray the expenses of the journey ; noi^ perhaps 
would a fresh .supply hare had any other effect that)) by 
putting immedbtQ pleasures into his pawer, to have 
driven the thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While be was thus spending the day in contriving a 
scheme for the morrow, distress stole upoh him by im- 
perceptible degrees. His conduct had already wearied 
some of those who were at first enamoured of his con- 
versation ; but he might, perhj^ps, still have -devolved 
to others, whom he might hav^e entertained with equal 
success, had not the decay of his clothes made it no 
longer consist^it with their vanity to admit him to their 
t&bles^ or to associate with him in public places. He 
now began to find every man from home at whose house 
he cabled ;'and was therefore no longer able to procure 
the necessaries of life, but wandered about the town, 
slighted and neglected, in qucbt of a dinner, which he 
did jDot always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the of- 
ficers for amalLdebts which he bad contracttd ; and 
was therefore obliged to withda^w firom'tbe small tixaa: 
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her of friends from whom he had still reason to hope 
for favours. His custom was, to lie in bed the greatest 
part of the day, and to go out in the dark with the ut- 
most privacy, and after having paid his visits return 
again before morning to his lodgings which was the 
garret of sin obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined on 
the other, he suffered the utmost extremities of pover- 
ty,, and often fasted so long that he was seized with 
faintness, and had lost his appetite, not being able to 
bear the smell of meat, till the action of his stomach 
was restored by a cordial. 

lii this distress, he received a remittance oi five 
pounds from London, with which he provided hitnseif 
a decent coat, and determined to go to London, but vm* 
happily spent his money at a favourite tavern. Thus 
was he again confined to Bristol, where he was every 
day hunted by bailiffs. In this exigence he once more 
^found a friend, who sheltered him in his house, though 
at the usi^al inconveniences with which his compsMiy 
was attended ; for he could neither be persuaded to go 
to bed'in the night, nor to rise in 4he day. 

Jt is observable, that in these various scenes of mi- 
sery he was always disengaged and cheerful : he «t 
some times pursued his studies, and at others continued 
or enlarged his epistolary correspondence ; nor waa he 
ever so far dejected as to endeavour to procure an in- 
crease of his allowance by any other methods than ac- 
cusations and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of asnstance from 
liis friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and by consc- 
c ence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot be su{^ 
p sed to have looked with much compassion upon ne- 
G gence and ex4ravi^ence, or to think any eitceUeace 
e iiivalent to a fault of such consequence as neglect of 
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economy. It is natural to- imagine, many of those, 
who would have relieved his real wants, were discour- 
aged from the exertion of their benevolence by obser- 
vation of the use which was made of their favoDrs, and 
conviction that relief would only be momentary) and 
that the same necessity would quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and return- 
ed to his lodging at the inn, still intendiiig to set out 
in a few days for London ; .but on the iOth of Januaiy> 
1742-3, havi^ been at supper with two of his friends, 
hewas at his return to his lodgings arrested for a debt , 
of about eight pounds, which he owed at a coffee- 
house, and conducted to the house of a sheriff's officer. 
The account which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter 
to one of the g^itlemen with whom he haid supped) is too 
remarkable to be omitted. 

<* It waa not a little unfortunate for me, that f spent 
yesterday's evening with you ; because the"hour b^ndc^ 
cd me from entering on my new lodging ; bowcver, I 
have now got one, but such a one as I believe nobody : 
would choose, 

. <« I w«s arrested at the suit of Mrs. Rea^, just as I. 
was going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowycr'sj but takf 
in «o private « manner|^.tbat I believe nobody atti 
White Lion is apprised of it; though i let the office' 
know the strength or rather weaknesA^of my pocket, y«| 
they treated me with the utmost civility ; and even wl 
they conducted me to confinement, it was io such a n\{ 
ner, that I verily believe I could have escaped, which 
would rather be ruined than have done, notwitbsuodj 
ing the whole amount of my ^dances was but thr< 
pence half-penny. 

" In^be first place, I must insist, that you will ind« 
triously conceal this fma Mm. S-«^ ^^^ 
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would not hare her good-nature buffer that pain, which, 
' I know, she would be apt to feel on this occasion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear sir, by all the ties of 
t friendship, by no means to have one uneasy thought on 
t^ my account ; but to have the same pleasantry of coun- 
f tenance, and unruffled serenity of mind, which (God be 
praised !) I have in this, and hive bad ip a much se- 
, verer calamity. Furthermore, I charge you, if you va- 
f lue my friendsliip as truly as I do jrours, not to utter, or 
|» even harbour, the least resentment against Mrs. Read. 
I believe she has ruined me, but I freely forgive h^r; 
and (though I will never more liave any intimacy with 
her) I would, at a due distance, rather do her an act of 
good, than ill-will. Lastly, (pardon the expression) I 
. absolutely command you not to offbr me* any pecuniary 
\ assistance, nor to attempt getting me any, from any one 
of your friends. At another time, or on any other occa- 
.. sion, you may, dear friend, be well assured, I would ra« 
\ ther write to you in the submissive style of a requesti 
: than that of a peremptory command. 

"However, that my truly valuable friend may not. 

: think I am too proud to ask a favour, let rae intreat you 

t to let me have your boy to attend me for this day, not 

i only for the sake of savini? me the expense of porters, 

but for the delivery of some letters to people whose 

names I would not have known to strangers. 

« The civil treatment I have thus far met from those 
whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to the Al- 
mighty, that though he has thought fit to visit me (on 
^ my birth-night) with affliction, yet (such is his great 
g tdness !) my affliction is not without alleviating cir^ 
c nstances. I mutmer not ; but am all resignation to 
tl divine will. As to the worlds I hope that I shall be 
e ioed by heaven with that presence of mind, that se- 
r e dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the charac-* 
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ter of a true nqbleman ; a digiiit^ ^r beyond that of 
coronets ; a nobility ai-isiog from the ju9t principles of 
^iiosophy 9 refined and exalted by those of Cbristiamty." 

He continued five days at the officer's in hopes that 
be should be able to procure bail, and avoid the neces- 
^ty of goffig to prison. The state in which he passed 
his time, add the treatlnem which he received, are very \ 
justly expressed by him in. a letter which he wi^otetoa j 
friend : " The whoie day,'* says he, " has been employ- ^ 
ed in various people'^ filling nty head with their fool- 
ish chimerical systems^ wMch has obliged me coolly 
(as far as nature will admit) to digest, and accommo- 
date myself to every different person's way of think- 
ing ; hurri d frdm ot)e wild system to another, till it has 
^ulte made a chaos of my imagination, and nothing 
done*— promised— disappointed— <>rdered to s^idy every 
hour, from one part of the town to the other.** 

Wheii his friends, who had hitherto caressed and ap- 
plauded him, found that to give bail and pay the debt 
was the same, they all refused to preserve him fr^m a 
prison mt the expense of eight pounds ; and therefore, 
after having been lor some time at the officer^s house 
^ at an immense, expense,'' as he observes in his letter) 
he was at length removed to Newgate. 

This expense he was enabled to suppott by the 
generosity of Mr. Nash\ at Bath, who upon receiving 
from him an account of his condition, immediately sent 
him five guineas, and promised to promote his subscription 
al Bath with all his interests 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least a 
freedom frorm suspense, and rest from the disturbing 
-vicissitudes of hope and disappoinCknent : he now found 
that^his friends were only corivpanions, who were wil- 
Ibg to share his giaety ^ut not to par^e of hui mis- 
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[■fortunes; and therefore he no longer expected U17 aa- 
' sistance from them, 

I It must, however be observed of one gentleraiuH 
\ ttiat he offered to release him b}^ paying the debt ; but 
ithat Mr. Savage would not eonaent, I sttppose^ because 
'^ he thought he had before been too burthenspiQe to him. 
He was offered bf some of his friends that a coUec- 
' tibn should be made for bis enlargement ; but he 
[ « treated the proposal," and declared* " be should again 
treat it, with disdain. As to writing any mendicant let« 
ters, he had too high a -spirit^ and determined only to 
i write to some ministers of state to try- to regain his 
' pension. 

He continued to complain t of those that had sent 
him into the country, and objected to them, that he had 
^ lost the profit of his [^ay, which had been finished 

m 

three years ;" and in another letter declares his resolu- 
tion to publish a pamphlet) that the world might know 
how *' he had been used." 
3 This pamphlet was never written; for he in a very 
; short lime recovered his. usual tranquillity, and cheer* 
' fully applied himself to mcu'e inoffensive studies. He 
indeed steadily declared, that he was promised a yearly 
allowance of fifty pounds^ and never received half the, 
[- sum ; but he seemed to resiigpn himself to that as well 
as to other misfortunes, and lose the remembrance of it 
in his amusements and employments. 

The cheerfulness With which he. bore hb confinement 
' appears from the following letter, which he wrote Janur 

ary the 30th, to one of his friends in London. 
^* " I now write to you from' my confinement in New- 
g2 ".y where I have been ever since Monday last was 

** In a letter after hisconfineo^nt Dr. J. 
t Letter, Jan. 15. 
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sG^nnight, and whew I enjay mywlf with much mote 
} tranquility, thap I have known for upvards of a twelve* 

I < ^month past; baving a room cnfirely to myself, and 

! pursuing the amusemeiit of my poetical studies, uniQ- 

temipted, and a^^eeable to tny mind. I thauktheAl« ^ 
niighty, I^m now all collected in myself; and, though | 
my person is in confinement, my mind can expatiate on 
ample and 4isei^l subjects with all the freedpm imagiB- 
able. I am now more conversant with the Nine than ^ 
ever, and if, mstead of a Newgate bird, I may be allow- 
ed to be a bird of the muses, I assure you, sir, i sing 
very freely in my cage ; sometimes indeed in the plain- 
tive notes of the nightingale ; but at others in cheerful 
strains <£tbe lark." 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges from 
one aiibject to another, without confining himself to 
any particular task ; and that be was employed one veek 
upon one attempt^ and the next upcm another. 

Surely* the fortitude of this man deserves, at least, 
to be mentioned with applausi^ ; and, whatever faults 
maybe imputed to* him, the virtue of suffering weM 
cannot be denied him. The two powers which, in the 
opinion of Epictetus, constituted a wise man, are those 
^of bearing and forbearing ; which it" cannot indeed be 
affirmed to have been ec^^ally possessed by Savage i ^ 
and indeed the want of one obliged him very frequently- 
to practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper of the 
prison, wijth great humanity ; was supported by him at 
• kis own table, without any certain^ of recompense? 

had a room to iiin>self, to which he could' at any time 
retire from all disturbance } was allowed to stand at the 
door of the prison, and sometimes taken out into the 

fields;* 60 that he suffered fewer hardships in prisoo 

• # ... 

"• * See this confinncd, Gent Mag. voi LVIL U40. 
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tlian he had been accustomed to undergo in the great- 
est part of Ms life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevidence to a 
gentle execution of his ofIice> but made some ovex> 
! lures to the creditor for his relbase^ though without ef- 
|p feet; and continued^ during the whoid time of his im- 
r prisonmerit, to ire^t liim with the utmost tenderness 
^- and civility.. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable ki that state 
which makea it most difficult ; and therefiare the hu- 
manity of a gaoler certainly deserves this public attesta- 
tion ; and the man, whose heart ha3 not been bard^ied 
by such aQ employment, may be justly proposed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If an inscription was once en- 
graved ^< to the honest toll-gatherer/* less honours ought 
\ not to be paid << to the tender gaoler.** 

Mr. Savage very frequently received virilt, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances ; h\x\ they 
did not amount to a subsistence, fbi: ibe greater part 
of which he was indebted to the generosity of this 
keeper \ but these favours, however they might endear 
I to him the particular pecstons froiti whom he .received 
I themi were very far from impressing upon his mind any 
\ advantageous ideas of the people of Bristol, and there- . 
L fore he thought he could not more properly employ 
himself in prison, than in writing a poem called ^ Lon- 
; don and Bristol delineated."* 

When he had brought this poem to its present state, 

which, without considering the chasm, is not perfect, 

he wrote to London su) account of his desig^i and in- 

'\ . formed his friend, t that he was deteonined to print it 

*The author preferred this title to that of ^London and 
Bristol compared ;" which, when he began ^the piece, he in- 
tended to prefix to it. Dr. J. \ \ ^ 
\ ' t This friend was Mr. Cave the printer. N. 
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Vfith his name ; but enjoined him not to comtnumcate , 
hb Intention to his Bri9tol acquaintance. The gentle- 
snaU} surprised at his resolu'tion, endeaTour^d to dis- . 
fiuade him from ^pubiishii^ it, at least from prefixing 
his name ; and declared, that he could not reboDcile the . 
injunction of secrecy with his resolution to own it at its ' 
first appearance. To this Mr. Savage returned in 
answer^ agreeable to his character, in the fd^owiog: 
terms: .'^ 

**I rec^ved yours thb moming> and not withoBfe^ 
a little surprise at tiie contents^ To answer a ques-4 
tion with a question, you ask me concerning I/mdon 
and Bristol, why will I add delineated P Why did Mt. 
Woolaston add the satxte word to his Religion qf M^ 
ture f I suppose that it was tus will and pleasure to add 
it in his case ; and it ii mine to do so in my own. ^Yw 
are pleased to tell m% that you understand not whf 
secrecy is enjoined, and yet 1 intend to set my name to 
it My answer is-— 'I have my pritate reason^ which I 
am not c^liged io explain to any one. You doubt my 
friend Mr, -S ■ ' ■ * would not, approve of it— And 
what is it to me wl^ther he does or not ? Do you iffl" 
agiiiethat Mr, S--^^is to dictate ta me ? if any nan 
who calls himself my friend should isssume suclan 

'■* ' IT 

air, I would spuni at his friendship with contempt W 
say, I seem not to think so by not letting him know it— 
And suppose I do, what then? Perhaps I can p^ 
jreasons for that disapprobation, vei^r foreign 'frtyiQ ^^ 
you would imagine. You go on in saying, Suppose * 
should not put my name to it— My answer is, that I 
will not suppose any such thing being dctermiiicd to 
the contrary : neither, sir, would I have you supp** 
that 1 applied to you for want of anpther press; ^ 

•A^Str(»)g«ofthepost^ce« N. ' 
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would I have you imagmc^that I oire Mr. S—*- obli- 
gations which I do not." 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate adr* 
herence to his own resolutions^ however absurd! A. 
prisoner ! muppprted hj charfty ! and, whatever insults 
he might have received during the latter part of his 
stay at Bristol, onoe careiMd, esteemed, and present- 
ed with a liberal collection^ he Could forget on a sud« 
4en his danger and his obligations to gratify the petu- 
lapce of his wit, or the eagerness of his resentment^ 
and publish a satire, by which he might reasonably enL'* 
pect that he should alienate those who then supported^ 
him, and provoke those whom he could neither resist 
nor escape. > 

This resi;>lution, from the execu^on of which it is 
probable that only his death could have hindered him, 
is sufficient to shew, how much he disregarded all con*^ 
sideratiohs that opposed his present passions, and how 
readily he hazarded all future advahtages for any. im* 
mediate gratifications. Whatever was his predominant 
incUnatibon, neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
complying with it 4 nor had opposition iatny other ef- 
fect than to heighten his ardour, and irritate his yehe- 
mence« . ' 

This performance was however laid aude, while he 
was employed in soliciting lussistance h*om several 
great persons ; and one interruption succeeding anoth* 
er, hindered him from supplying the chasm, and per- 
haps from retouching the other parts, which he can 
hardly be imagined to have finished in his own-opinion ; 
for it is very unequal, and some of the lines are rather 
inserted to rhyme to others, than to support or improve 
the sense; but the first and last parts are worked up 
with great spirit and elegance. « 
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His time^was spent in the prison for the most part 
in study, or in receiving visits ; bat sometimes be de- 
scended to lower amusementS) and diverted himself 
in the kitchen with the conversation of the crimioals ; 
for it was not pleasing to him to be much mthout 
company ; and, though he was very capable of a judi- 
cious choice, he was often contented with the first that ' 
offered; for this he was sometimes reproved by his friends, 
who found him surrounded i^ith felons : but the re- • 
proof was on that, as on other occasions, thrown away; 
he continued to gratify himself, and to set very little yalue -■ 
on the opiiHon of others. 

But here, as in every other scene of his life, he made 
use of such opportunities as occurred of benefiting those 
who were more m|3erable ths^ himself, and was always 
ready to perform any office of humanity to his felloir- 
prisoners. 

He had now ceased fpom corresponding wkh any of 
his subscribers except one^ who yet continued to remit 
htm the twenty pounds a year which he had promised 
hiift, and by whom it was expected that he would have 
been in a very short time enlarged, because he had 
directed the keeper to mquire after the state of his 
debts. 

However, he took care to enter.j.his name according 
to the forms of the c^ourt,* that thevTcreditors might be 
obliged to make some allowaince, if he was continued 
a prisoners and, when on that occasion he appeared in 
the hall, was treated with very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards rwsed 
by some accounts that had been spread of the satire; 
and he was in£brmed that some of the merchants in- 
tended to pay the allowance which the law rcqiu«°? 

and to detain him a prisoner at their own e^pci^* 

i 

• See Gent. Mag. vol. LVII. 1040. N. 
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This he treated. as an empty menace; aod perhaps 
might have hastened the publication) only to shew how 
much he was superior to tiieir insults^iiad not all his 
scheaaes been suddenly destroyed. 

When he had l&een six months in prison, he received 
from one of his fMends,* in whose kindness he had the 
greatest confidence, and on whose assistance j;ie chiefly 
-depended) a letter, that contained a charge of very . 
atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in such terms as sudden 
resentment dictated. Henley, in one of his advertise- 
ments, had mentioned, <^ Pope^s treatment of Savage." 
This was supposed by Pope to be the consequence of 
a complaint made by Savage to Henley, and was there- 
fore mentioned by him with much resentment. Mr. 
Savage returned a very solemn protestation of his in- 
nocence^ but however, appeared nittch disturbed at the 
accusation. Some dap afterwards he weui seized with 
a pain in his back and side, which, as it was not vio- 
lent, was not suspected to be dangerous ; but growing ^ 
daily more languid and dejected, go the 25th of July . 
he confined himself to his room, and a fever seized his 
spirits. The symptoms grew every day more formida- 
ble, but his Condition did not enable him to procure 
any assistance. The last tinie that the keeper .saw him 
was on July the 31st, 1743 ; when Savage, seeing feim 
at his bedside, said, with an iincon^mon earnestness, 
" I ' have something to say to you, sir ;" but after a * 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy manner ; and, 
finding himself unable to recollect what he was going 
to communicate,^i||j^ « 'Tis gone 1" The keepei; 
soon after left himland the next morning he died. 

• Mr. Pope. See some extracts of letters from that gen- 
tleman to and concerning Mr. Savage, in Ruff head's life of 
Pope, p. ^02. R. '.,?>;■ .. » 
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He was buried in the church-yard of St. Peter^ at the 
expeme of the keeper. 

Such was the Me and ddith of Rkhard SavagC} a 
man equally distinguished hj his virtues and licesi 
and at once remarkable for his weaknesses and abili- 
ties. ^ 

He wa%of a middle stature, of a thin habit of body,a ^ 
long visage, coarse features, and melancholy aspect; 
of a grave and manly deporttnent^ a solemn dignity of | 
mien, but which, upon a nearer acquaintance, softeocd | 
into an engaging easiness of manners. His walk was | 
slow, and his voice tremulous and mournful. He i^as ' 
easily excited to smiles, but very seldom provoked to ] 
.laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous and 
active. His judgment was accurate, his apprebensian 
quick, and his memoiy so tenacious, that be was ire- i 
,quently observed to know what he had learned fron* 
others, in a short time, better than those by whom he i 
was informed ; and could frequently recollect incidents, ; 
with all their combination of circumstances, which few 
would have regarded at the present time, but which the 
quickness of his apprehension impressed upon hin* 
fie had the peculiar felicity that his attention nevec 
deserted him j he was present to every object, and re- • 
gardfttl of t^c most trifling occurrences. He had the^* 
* art of escaping from his own pefiectioB% and accommo- 
dating himself to every new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the ei^tent of btf 
knowledge, compared with i^^jfrn^ll thne which he 
;$pent in visible endeavours to acquire it. He nungled 
in ' cursory coiwersation with the same steadiness of at- 
tention as others app 1 y to a lecture ; and amidst the ap- 
pearance of thoughtle^ gaity, lost no new idea that 
waj| atartedst nor anj J^nt that could b^ improved. He 
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liad therefore made in coffee-hpases the sangie profici' 
ency as others in their ckisets : and it is remarkably 
that the writings of a man of &tle education and little 
reading, have an air of learning scarcely to be found in 
any other perfdhnances, but which perhaps as often 
obscures as embellishes them* 

His jadgment^was eminently exact both with regard 
to writings and to men. The knowledge of life was in- 
deed his chief attainment ; and it Is not without some 
satisfaction, that I can produce the suffrage of Sarage 
in favour of human nature, of which he never appeared 
to entertain such odious ideas as some who perhaps had 
neither his judgment nor experience^ have published^ 
either in ostentation of their sagacity 9 vindication of their 
crimes, or gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for con- 
versation) of which he knew how to practice all the 
graces. He was never vehement or loud, but at once 
modest and easy, open and respectful ; his language 
Was vivacious and elegant, and equally happy upon 
grave or humorous subjects. . He was generally cen- 
sured for not knowing when to retire ; but that was not 

r 

the defect of his judgment, but of his fortune ; when 
he left hb company, he was frequently to spend the re* 
maining part of the night in the street, or at least was 
abandoned to gloomy reflections, which it is not strange 
that he delayed as long as he could ; and sometimes for- 
- got that he gave others pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his abilitiet 
for the direction of his own conduct ; an irregular cmd 
dissipated manner of life had made him the slave of 
every passion that happened, to be excited by the pre* 
sence of its object, and that slavery to his passions re- 
ciprocally produced a life irregular and dissipated* He 
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was not mifttei* of his own motions, nor could promise 
any thing for next day. ^ ^ 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be added 
to the relation of his life. He appeared to thiok him- 
self bom to be supported by others, an^ dispensed from 
all necessity of providing for himself; he therefore 
never prosecuted any scheme of advantage, nor endea- 
voured even^to secure the profits which his writings 
might have afforded him. His temper was, in conse- 
quence of the dominion of tiis passions, uncertain and 
' capricious j he was easily engaged, and easily disgust- 
ed ; but he -is accused of retaining his hatred more 
tenaciously than his benevolence* 

He was com[nissionate both by nature and principle, 
and always ready tb perforni offices of humanity ; but 
when he wa> provoked (and very sm^H offences were 
sufficient to provoke him) he would prosecute his re- 
venge with the utmost acrimony till his passion had 
subsided. 

'■ His friendship was therefore of little value ; for 
though he was zealous in the support or vindication of 
those whom he loved, yet it was always dangerous 
to trust him, because he considered himself as dis- 
charged by the first quarrel from all ties of honour or 
gratitude ; and would betray those secrets which in the 
warmth of confidence had been imparted to him. This 
practice drew upon him a universal accusation of in* 
gratitude; nor cp^n it be denied that he was very readjr 
to set himself free from the load of an obligation ; for 
he could nol bear to conceive himself in a state of de- 
pendance, his pride being equally powerful* with his 
other passions ; and appearing io the form of insolence 
at one time, and of vanity at atiother. Vanity, the roost 
innocent species of pride, was most frequently pr^do- , 
minant j he could not easily leave off, when he Jiad once 
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begun to mention himself or his works ;. nor ever read 
his rerses without stealing Ms eyes from the page, to 
discover in l^e taces of his audieni^, how they were 
affected with any favourite passage. 

A kinder name than that of vimtty ought to be given 
to the delicaqy with which he was always careful to^se- 
parate his own merit from every other man's, and to 
reject that praise to which he had no claim. He did not 
forget, in mentioning his performances, to mark every 
line that had been suggested or amended ; and was so 
accurate, as to relate that he owed three words in The 
Wanderer to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was quesdoned, but with little reason ; 
Ills accounts, though not indeed always the same, were 
gener^ly consifttBitf. When 'he loved any man, he sup- 
pressed all his faults ; and, when he had been offended 
by him, concealed all his virtues: but his characters 
were generally true, so far as he proceeded ; though it 
cannot be denied, that his pardailty might have some- 
times the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, heiiWas zealous for virtue, truth, 
and justice ; he knew very well the necessity of good- 
ness to the present and future happiness of mankind ; 
nor is there perhaps any writer, who has less endea^ 
voured to please by flattering the appetites, or pervert- 
ing the judgment. 

. As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to ihfiu* 
ence mankind in any other character, if one piece 
which he had resolved to suppress be excepted, he has 
veiy little to fear from the strictest moral or religious 
censure. * And though he may not be altogether secure 
against the objections of the critic, it must however be 
acknowledged, that his works are the producticms of a 
genius truly poetical ; and, what many writers who 
have been more lavishly ai^lauded rannot boast, that 
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they have an ofi|;intl air, which has no x^semblaQce of 
any foregoing writer, that the Teraficatioo and sttsiti* 
mentshavea cast ^peculiar to Ihemaelves, which no 
man can imitate with success, because what was nature 
in Savage would in another be affectation. It must be 
confessed, that his descriptions' are striking, his images . 
Climated, his fictions justly imagined, and hb altegories 
artfully pursued ; that Mr diction is elevated, tiiougfa 
Sometimes forced^ and his number^ sonorious and ma- 
jestic, though frequently sluggish and encumbered* 
Of his style, the g^eral &ult is harshness, and its ge- 
neral' excellence is dignity ; of hb sentiments, the pre- 
vailing beauty b umplicUy, and uniformity the pre- 
vailing defect* 
For his liCp, or for his writings, none, who candidly 
' consider his fortune, will think an apology either ne- 
eessary or difficult* If he was not always sufficiently 
instructed on his subject, his knowledge was at least 
greater thsn could have been attained by others in the 
same state. If hb works were sometimes unfinbhed, 
accuracy cannot reasonably lia exacted from a man op- 
pressed with want, which he has no hope of relieving 
but by a speedy publication. The insolence and re* 
aentment of which he is accused were not easily to be 
Avoided by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hard- 
ships, and constrained hourly to return the spurns of 
contempt, and repress the insolence of prosperity ; and 
vanity may surely be readily pardoned in him, to whom 
life affcM^ed no other comforts than barren praises, and 
the consciousness of deserving them. 

Those are no proper judges of hb conduct, who have 
slumbered away their time on the down of plenty ; nor 
will any wise man presume to say, << had I been in Sa- 
vage'a conditioni I should have lived or written better 
Shan Savage/' 
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This rektion will not be wholly without its use, If 
Ibose, who languish under any pan of his sufferings) 
Shall be enabled to fortify their patience, by reflecting 
that they feel only those afflictions from which the abi- 
lities of Savage did not esLempt ham ; or those, who, in 
confidence of superior capacities or attainments, dis- 
regarded the ccmimon maaums of life, shall be remind- 
ed) that nothing will supply the want of prudence ; and 
that negligence and irrt^gularity long continued, will 
make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and genius con- 
temptible. 



1 END OF THE SECOND VOLUME;, 
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